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Editor’s Introduction: Albee —ism(s) 
Michael Y. Bennett 
Abstract 


This Editor's introduction, in addition to summarizing and contextualizing the essays 
in this book, also contextualizes the need for this volume. In short, this introduction 
discusses the ways in which this book offers a space to consider whether or not the la- 
bel of absurd placed upon Edward Albee’s plays is an apt way to understand his works. 
Furthermore, the desire to follow the same path of Samuel Beckett scholars, who have 
successfully been able to move Beckett scholarship past questions of the absurd, is 
expressed here, as the suggestion is made to read Albee as an individual playwright. 


Pardon the personal nature of the following disclosure. I want to share one of 
my own goals, which has, even from the beginning of graduate school, guided 
my own work with the absurd and with the plays of Edward Albee: I want to 
help do for the plays of Albee what Samuel Beckett scholars over the past cou- 
ple decades have done for the work of Beckett. That is, I have personally want- 
ed to aid in creating a scholarly atmosphere that gives Albee scholars a chance 
to move on past the absurd. Moving Albee’s work past the absurd should allow 
Albee scholars significant future spaces to dwell on, create, and produce excit- 
ing new paths to explore Albee’s work. In this sense, this very book series, New 
Perspectives in Edward Albee Studies, hopes to begin to replicate the wildly- 
successful path that Beckett scholars have paved by moving Beckett’s work well 
past Beckett's affiliation with the absurd. 

Regarding Albee’s plays, I have long felt that the “absurd” label affixed to/affil- 
iated with his work does more harm than good in explicating his plays (though, 
it does, or did, do quite a lot of good). Martin Esslin’s reading of Albee’s plays 
in Theatre of the Absurd is not problematic in-and-of-itself (as Esslin provides 
a viable interpretation, even if I do not personally view Albee’s work the same 
way).! However, I have been concerned that Esslin’s even-loose categorization 
of Albee’s affiliation with “The Theatre of the Absurd” manifests, for both the 
theatre-going public and academics alike, an overly simplified sense of each 
individual Albee play. This absurd affiliation often precipitates a glossing over 
of the variegated and complex themes and experiments that can be found in 
Albee’s decades-long career. Despite Esslin’s much-looser categorization of 


1 Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd, 2nd ed. (New York: Anchor Books, 1969). 
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Albee as an absurdist than, for one, Beckett (and Esslin essentially makes Beck- 
ett the poster boy for “The Theatre of the Absurd”), and while Beckett scholars 
have, for quite some time, developed a veritable industry of scholarship re- 
lated to Beckett that has little-to-nothing to do with absurdism, Albee scholars 
have not quite yet (or at least not nearly to the same degree as Beckett schol- 
ars) been able to move scholarly conversations surrounding Albee fully away 
from the absurd to a much wider variety of subjects that are specific to Albee’s 
oeuvre (e.g. gender and sexuality, Albee’s theatrical experiments, Albee’s influ- 
ences and legacy, Albee’s hermetic period, etc.). 

In general, the majority of people—including many theatre and literature 
scholars—who encounter Albee do so under the rubric of absurdism, and spe- 
cifically the “Theatre of the Absurd.” Thus, if the absurd is the lens through 
which many people encounter Albee, then this new book series, arguably, 
should start here as well. The aim of this inaugural volume is not (necessarily) 
to try to remove the absurd label in connection with Albee but rather to as- 
sess whether or not, and/or how, why, and in what way that label does justice 
to Albee’s oeuvre. The eight essays and the interview included in this book, 
then, either directly or indirectly confront the “absurd” label that has so often 
stuck to the plays of Edward Albee. This (in)direct address, then, will hopefully 
let the future books (and the essays contained within) in this book series to 
move on—without having to constantly re-address the absurd when discuss- 
ing Albee’s work—and to allow Albee scholars spaces to investigate a number 
of more pertinent ideas, subjects, and issues related to and found in Albee’s 
oeuvre. 

Whether or not absurdism describes Albee’s work, Albee’s —isms should not 
be limited to only absurdism. We can observe many rumblings of postmodern- 
ism in the work of Albee (as Lincoln Konkle importantly argues in his essay in 
this book). As I suggest in The Cambridge Introduction to Theatre and Literature 
of the Absurd, there is another —ism that can be just as relevant to the plays of 
Edward Albee: humanism. There appears to be a distinctly humanistic quality 
to Albee’s work: 


While there are clear lines of dramatic influence tracing back to Samuel 
Beckett and Harold Pinter that clearly connect Albee to other “absurd” 
playwrights (if any such label can, or should, be placed on them), Albee 
seems to be, at base, a decidedly humanistic playwright. Albee’s plays are, 
largely, thoroughly human journeys of self-realization through reason, 
many times also contemplating ethical behavior in difficult (sometimes 
no-win) situations. In Albee’s brand of humanism, it is many times the 
world, itself, other characters, or the character’s own situation that forces 
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the character(s) into the process of self-realization. In the character’s 
journey, the audience is simultaneously forced into their own journey of 
self-realization. In this way, Humanism and Absurdism almost seem to be 
two sides of the same coin. 

Part of the journey for Albee and his characters is the exploration of 
language and how the precision of language is vital for understanding 
our reality. Even more so, in Tiny Alice (1964), after Julian, a lay brother 
in the Church who was in a mental institution for six years because of 
his complex relationship with faith, describes God through opposites, 
Butler questions, “Six years in the loony bin for semantics?” and Julian’s 
response is, “It is not semantics!” What Julian (and Albee) mean is that 
it is not just semantics (as in a question over word choice), but it (i.e. 
language) is our (sole) reality. Maybe more so than any other absurdist 
playwright (and at odds with Esslin’s assertion that the playwrights of the 
absurd devaluate language), Albee places extreme importance and value 
on language and the necessity for clarity and precision in order to com- 
municate effectively and deeply with other humans.” 


Humanism—and even humanism’s admixture with another —ism, Catholi- 
cism, as Kevin Wetmore argues persuasively in this book—might well capture 
Albee’s expression of the desire and need for deep human connection. Fur- 
thermore, in this humanistic search for human connection, Albee’s characters 
are often forced to undergo a subsequent process of self-discovery (i.e. often, 
by being forced into the situation where (a) character(s) has to reevaluate 
their life and/or place in the world). However, even humanism is a somewhat 
simplifying categorization, given simply that it is still a categorization. Simply, 
categorizations fit like with like. However, not all of the individual aspects that 
makes up each member of a category are alike; thus, the nuances of difference 
are often lost/glossed over by categorizations. 

It is simply more accurate, then, to think about the plays of Edward Albee in 
the following manner: Albee’s works can be viewed in terms of Albeeism; Albee 
is an Albeeist, and (to be utterly and cloyingly clear) Albee’s Albeeistic qualities 
situate Albee as the sole Albeeist whose oeuvre constitutes the singular example 
of Albeeism. In short, let’s let Albee’s work be Albee’s own, individual, and 
unique work. Of course, it must also be fully acknowledged that Albee didn't/ 
doesn't write in a vacuum, but lived/lives and wrote/writes during (a) specific 
historical, intellectual, and cultural moment(s). As it is, now, for Beckett’s work 


2 Michael Y. Bennett, The Cambridge Introduction to Theatre and Literature of the Absurd 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 67. 
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and Beckett scholars, considering Albee’s work through its individuality and 
uniqueness is how Albee’s plays, Albee’s legacy, and Albee scholarship will 
thrive for decades (if not centuries) to come. 


ee * 


The essays in this book are arranged in pairs, concluding with what I think 
will come to be seen as an important and revealing interview with the noted 
theatre director and playwright, Emily Mann. The first two essays are com- 
prehensive examinations of the history of criticism and the history of perfor- 
mance reviews, both on Albee’s plays. David Marcia’s essay, “The Absurdity 
of Mimesis: A History of Absurdist Criticism Related to the Plays of Edward 
Albee,” opens the book with an in-depth characterization of how Albee’s plays 
have, and have not, been seen as absurd. Marcia divides scholarly criticism 
into a few main lines of inquiry into how scholars have dealt with Albee in 
relation to the absurd. This essay, along with Dena Marks’ essay on the history 
of performance reviews of Albee’s early plays, not only provide excellent go-to 
places for future scholars and students to begin their research, but also char- 
acterize the response to Albee’s plays in productive ways. In “An Absurd Asso- 
ciation: Re-Viewing Edward Albee’s Eclectic Sixties,’ Marks limits her analysis 
of performance reviews from a wide range of major publications to near the 
end of the 1960s, when Albee’s works were forever stuck, if you will, with being 
thought of as absurd. 

The next pairing of essays focuses on Albee’s place in other literary/theatri- 
cal traditions apart from the absurd. Tony Jason Stafford’s “Edward Albee and 
the American Pastoral Tradition” goes back to demonstrate the ways in which 
Albee is working from the American Pastoral tradition as well as tapping into 
the tragicomic tradition often attached to the pastoral. Lincoln Konkle’s essay, 
“The Label, or How Should We Classify Edward Albee?: Some Notes Toward a 
Definition of Albee as Postmodern,” goes forward to demonstrate the ways in 
which Albee can be (more) appropriately classified as a postmodernist. Post- 
modernism is often seen as a (predominantly) literary response to modernism, 
and often post-dates most of Albee’s early plays, but Konkle argues otherwise: 
that Albee displays many of the techniques of postmodernism. 

David A. Crespy and Colin Enriquez’s essays form the next pairing, focusing 
on Albee’s personal involvement in theatrical traditions that came before and 
after or that he was inspired/influenced by and inspired/influenced. Crespy, 
in “Coming Back a Short Distance Correctly’: Albee’s Absurdist Adventures in 
Berlin, Moscow, and Germany,’ while noting the problems with Esslin’s clas- 
sification of Albee’s works, provides an important historical examination of 
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Albee’s physical journeys to Europe and ways in which European absurdists 
did influence Albee. In “You Should terrify them’: Absurd(?) Violence in Ed- 
ward Albee and Adrienne Kennedy,” Enriquez investigates a specific historical 
moment, 1962-1964, which is key to both United States history and to Albee’s 
influence on the Black Arts Movement. Enriquez focuses on Albee’s specific 
influence on Adrienne Kennedy, who has herself had a major and long-lasting 
influence on female African American playwrights, paying particular attention 
to Kennedy’s play, Funnyhouse of a Negro, which was developed in Albee’s writ- 
ing workshop. 

The final two essays examine specific plays via close readings: Kevin 
J. Wetmore Jr. reads some of Albee’s earliest plays while Brenda Murphy reads 
one of Albee’s latest plays. Wetmore, in his essay, “Who's Afraid of the Catho- 
lic Church?: Pre-Vatican 11 Roman Catholicism in Two Early Plays by Albee,” 
focuses on Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and Tiny Alice to see the ways in 
which a Catholic humanism can be seen in these two plays. In “Who Is Sylvia?: 
Anthropomorphism and Genre Expectations,” Murphy reads (mainly) Albee’s 
The Goat through its anthropomorphism and examines how the use of animals 
upends genre expectations. Extending from these specific readings, the book 
concludes with Linda Ben-Zvi's lengthy interview with Emily Mann, which 
took place in Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. I will let the Ben-Zvi’s ques- 
tions and Mann’s words speak for themselves. However, I will say that Mann’s 
answers nicely both sum up and also add new ideas to all of the concepts con- 
sidered in this book as a whole. 

It is the hope of this book—the first book in this new series on Albee stud- 
ies (the first and only on Albee)—that the essays contained within demon- 
strate the seemingly endless variety of Albee’s plays. The books that follow will 
continue to expand and re-define Albee’s works in myriad, unexpected, and 
productive ways. The breadth and the depth of a playwright’s oeuvre are what 
keep scholars constantly searching. As Albee’s oeuvre both created and reflects 
many of the most important trends of American theatre over the past approxi- 
mately six decades, Albee studies should have no problem keeping scholars on 
their toes and well occupied for many years to come. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Absurdity of Mimesis: A History of Absurdist 
Criticism Related to the Plays of Edward Albee 


David Marcia 
Abstract 


Regarding absurdist criticism, where do the writings fall on a continuum in terms of 
their stated or implied definition of the absurd and absurdist theatre? To what degree 
do they ascribe meaning or meaninglessness to a given play or aspect of a play and to 
what degree is the absurd considered to be knowable and communicable? Regarding 
the critic themselves, how do they believe that an absurdist agenda is accomplished by 
Albee? Where does it fall on a continuum among parable, example, and myth? What 
is the structure by which the absurd is evoked and potentially embodied? Finally, re- 
garding the question of purpose, what ethical questions does Albee’s “Fine sense of 
the ridiculous” evoke in an audience? These issues lead to new insights into not only 
criticism but also into Albee’s plays themselves. 


Everything we say must surely be mimesis and image making.! 


PLATO, Critias 


1 Stephen Halliwell, The Aesthetics of Mimesis: Ancient Texts and Modern Problems (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 2002), 37. The quotation is from Plato's Critias, 107b. Halliwell 
defines mimesis as the relationship between the world and the created object and more phil- 
osophically “between the mind and reality.” This being the case, Halliwell takes extreme issue 
with the frequent translation of the Greek word mimesis as synonymous with the English 
word imitation. “I maintain that it is preferable, because less question-begging, to keep the 
term ‘mimesis’ itself...” 14-15. When a single English word is required for translation purpos- 
es, Halliwell prefers “representation” as being more accurate and less pejorative. However, 
he also states, “I do not believe that there is a single English equivalent that approximately 
translates mimesis in all contexts.” 16. 
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We must...represent, draw pictures, reduce or enlarge to...to what we can 
understand. 


EDWARD ALBEE, Tiny Alice 


Introduction 


Since Martin Esslin defined the genre, the plays of Edward Albee have been 
associated with the “Theatre of the Absurd,” and as Albee’s long career has 
progressed, so too has our understanding of the structure and purpose of the 
absurd in the theatre. In fact, that we can now speak of the absurd as having 
purpose or even the potential for purpose demonstrates as clearly as anything 
that our whole concept of it may be best thought of as existing along contin- 
uums of constantly evolving theory and history, rather than on a fixed ideology 
or any overly rigid definition. The absurd is a given and situationally depen- 
dent; to paraphrase an old Supreme Court ruling on pornography, we may not 
always be able to adequately define it, but we know it when we experience 
it, and we experience it all the time. The essential absurdity of the absurd is 
the absurdity of mimesis, the pervasive and continual lived human experience 
that our interaction with the objective world generates desires, in both subjec- 
tive and group consciousness, that reality either actively resists or is incapable 
of fulfilling. There is always a profound gap between the ideal and the mate- 
rial as well as between the material and the ideal, and this hiatus gives us no 
rest in theory, praxis, or language. The absurdity of mimesis consigns us to the 
tyranny of time and action because motion and its negation are the sources of 
action and time. This is the crux of why the absurd is most obviously apparent 
in the theatre, where its status as action and material fact is unavoidable and 
where the ironic operation of mimesis is used to discover truth. 

Regardless of content or genre, what is performed is “the implicit contradic- 
tion between the nature of drama as imitation, in the Aristotelian sense, and 
the expectation of realism on the part of the play’s audience.”” Thus the nature 
and degree of correspondence between the mimetic object and what we may in 


2 Julian M. Wasserman, “The Idea of Language in the Plays of Edward Albee,” in Edward Albee, 
ed. Harold Bloom (New York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1987), 97. Using Halliwell as a guide, 
I suggest replacing Wasserman’s use of the word “imitation” with mimesis. This yields an 
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general refer to as its inspiration sets up a persistent and profound dialectic be- 
tween non-spectacular/linear action and spectacular/non-linear action.’ This 
interaction of the status quo and “genuine newness” creates the unpredictable 
outcomes that disrupt and transform our experience rather than simply reify- 
ing “only a finite combination of recurring, already existing options.’* Perhaps 
even more profoundly and paradoxically, it is only the greater mimetic nature 
of language itself that allows us to imperfectly distinguish between the world 
and our ideas at all. Thus, the theatre is a place where things and events occur 
that are real but not necessarily true. More problematically, theatre is also a 
place where true things and events occur that aren't necessarily real and where 
the true and the real can readily and unpredictably trade places. Writing about 
Artaud, Ionesco, and the virtues of the French Avant Garde theatre in 1962, 
Lenard Pronko stated, “The reality of life...cannot be expressed in so many 
words, for life goes far beyond the logic of language.... Facts may be known, 
but Truth can only be experienced.”® Echoing this sentiment somewhat later, 
Albee is quoted as stating that the task of the playwright is “to turn fact into 
truth,”6 to create in the audience an experience of truth based in the fact of 
performance that may contain both real and unreal elements. In spite of the 
vagaries of genre and definition, the importance of the absurd to the technique 
and philosophical content of Albee’s dramatic works is difficult to overesti- 
mate, even if at times absurdist criticism has obscured more than it has illumi- 
nated its own usefulness. At the marrow, so to speak, of Albee’s philosophy of 
theatre, is the absurdity of mimesis. The essential element of lived experience 
that compels us to create what can never be fully attained and to do so with an 
awareness of the ethical impact of our work on its audience and our society. 
This essay will cover the history of absurdist criticism of most of Albee’s 
plays in more or less chronological order based on their first production. While 
some of these works (especially the earlier plays) have obviously elicited far 
more overtly absurdist criticism than others, a primary goal of this essay is to 
provide the reader with a comprehensive picture of each play’s relationship to 
its attendant scholarship regarding the absurd in some shape, form, or fashion. 


Aristotelian definition of tragedy as a mimesis, or representation of action, something in- 
spired as opposed to copied. 

3 William W. Demastes, The Theatre of Chaos: Beyond Absurdism, Into Orderly Disorder 
(Cambridge, uk: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 68-69. 
Demastes, Theatre of Chaos, 3. 
Leonard Cabell Pronko, Avant-Garde: The Experimental Theater in France (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1962), 118. 

6 Wasserman, “Idea of Language,” 1987, 118. 
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Concentric with this is a more secondary effort to chart the history and pro- 
gression of absurdist thought and theatrical conventions from Esslin’s creation 
of the genre of theatre of the absurd in 1961 to the present day. In general, this 
history will be addressed in reference to a series of three, a continuum oper- 
ating between two different and historically distinct concepts of the absurd. 
(1) What is the critic’s stated or implied definition of the absurd? (2) How does 
the critic believe that is the absurd evoked? (3) To what, if any, ethical end is 
the absurd evoked in aid of? 

The first continuum operates between Esslin’s definition of the absurd from 
The Theatre of the Absurd and Michael Y. Bennett’s in his 20 response to Es- 
slin, Reassessing the Theatre of the Absurd. According to Esslin, the absurd is 
meaningless and devoid of purpose, the hallmark of a feckless modern society 
perpetually unmoored from its history and traditions and unable or unwilling 
to usefully confront this reality.” Bennett's theory of the absurd, some fifty years 
later, is diametrically opposed to Esslin’s: “I suggest that meaning-making, not 
meaninglessness, is integral to the plays characterized as absurd. Because of 
the plays’ parabolic nature—metaphor, paradox, and a move to disorder—the 
reader or audience member is forced to confront his or her own worldview in 
order to create order out of the chaos presented in the plays.”® 

Based upon the most recent scholarship of Camus, Bennett posits that Es- 
slin made two fundamental mistakes in his definition of the absurd. Firstly, he 
conflated Camus’s philosophy with that of Sartre and so furthered the idea of 
Camus as an existentialist rather than one who rejected and rebelled against 
the purposeless freedom expounded by Sartre and his followers.? Secondly, 
Bennett maintains that Esslin mistranslated the above Ionesco quotation (from 
an essay written about a short story by Franz Kafka) that is the basis for his def- 
inition of the absurd as well as the source of much of the historical confusion 
regarding the theatre of the absurd’s alleged depiction of meaninglessness as 
an ultimate goal. Instead of “devoid of purpose,’ Bennett states that “goal, target, 
or end” are far more accurate translation choices, as the two missing sentences 
after the ellipsis make clear. Bennett’s change in translation not only makes the 
definition of the absurd more narrow and situational but also places the focus 
of the definition more on the doing itself than on what is done. It allows for the 
possibility, however slim or difficult it may be, of purpose within the absurd or 
at least as an outcome of an experience of the absurd. The continuum between 


7 Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd (New York: Vintage Books, 1961), 23. 

8 Michael Y. Bennett, Reassessing the Theatre of the Absurd: Camus, Beckett, Ionesco, Genet, and 
Pinter (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011), 7. Kindle Edition. 

g Ibid, 2. 
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Esslin’s original definition and Bennett’s redefinition allows us to gauge the 
degree to which any critique posits the possibility of meaning being derived 
from the play in question.!° 

The second continuum involves the manner by which Albee is perceived by 
the critic in question to have evoked the absurd in his audience and extends 
from linear mythic reification to the parabolic creation of chaos via contradic- 
tion and paradox. Esslin’s approach is slanted towards the mythic depiction of 
existential hopelessness via the devaluation of language superseded by pow- 
erful visual images, whereas Bennett goes so far as to call for renaming the 
genre “Parabolic Drama,’ where values are not given to the audience but the 
absurd situation of the world may be contemplated." The final critical lens ex- 
plores the continuum between meaninglessness and meaning and is perhaps 
best embodied in Camus’s The Myth of Sisyphus, wherein Sisyphus rebels from 
meaningless repetition and becomes “master of the rock.’ Bennett quotes Sir 
Herbert Read’s forward to Camus’s The Rebel: 


If we decide to live, it must be because we have decided that our per- 
sonal existence has some positive value; if we decide to rebel, it must be 
because we have decided that a human society has some positive value. 
But in each case the values are not “given’—that is the illusionistic trick 
played by religion or by philosophy. They have to be deduced from the 
conditions of living, and are to be accepted along with the suffering en- 
tailed by the limits of the possible.! 


To accept the absurd nature of our interaction with the world is to accept the 
necessity of compromise between desire and actuality, between the ideal and 
the material, between language and lived experience, and yet also to embrace 
the fact that these compromises to mimesis, while precarious, do not neces- 
sarily lead to an inevitable compromise of ethics. This is the issue I hope to ex- 
plore in this essay along with the history of absurdist criticism of Albee’s plays. 


The Zoo Story: 1959 
The Zoo Story holds a privileged place in the Albee catalog, perhaps more than 
that of any first play by a major playwright. The Zoo Story was first performed 
only two years before Esslin’s The Theatre of the Absurd was first published, and 
it represented not only an American assimilation of certain European forms 


10 ~__Ibid., 8-10. 
11 Ibid., 20-22. 
12 Ibid., 12. 
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and philosophies but also the beginning of a new and uniquely American style 
of playwriting. In the course of this assimilation, the originating philosophies 
were frequently misunderstood, misattributed, and conflated with the dramat- 
ic techniques Esslin ascribed to his new genre. With The Zoo Story and its ilk, 
serious plays largely continued their migration away from Broadway and onto 
the smaller, more austere Off-Broadway stages. Albee’s first play arrived at a 
precise moment in American cultural history when audiences were already fa- 
miliar with the plays of Beckett, Pinter, and Ionesco via the first Off Broadway 
productions of the early 1950s and hungry for newer works that reflected the 
particular concerns and preoccupations of the United States. Albee’s first play, 
to a significant degree, got the whole ball of Off-Broadway and later Off-Off 
Broadway rolling. In it we can see many of the nascent themes and techniques 
that continually recur in his work. We can also see a germ of the persistent 
critical misunderstandings generated by the conflation of Albee’s playwriting 
techniques with his overall philosophy of theatre. While many of his tech- 
niques do indeed meet Esslin’s criteria of that which is indicative of the the- 
atre of the absurd, they do so in the interest of generating a greater parabolic 
structure that creates the experience of a dilemma in the mind of the audi- 
ence members that continues to pursue them after they have left the theatre. 
Albee’s ethics demand that we not only see ourselves truthfully but also either 
take action to remedy the deficits or suffer the consequences. The ultimate 
failure of many of Albee’s characters is not that they are crushed by a cruel or 
indifferent world but that they reject, avoid, or subvert their own free will and 
their communal responsibilities to other people. This is not the solitary pur- 
poseless freedom of Sartre. 

Much of the early absurdist critique of The Zoo Story is a sometimes-uneasy 
combination of existentialism and Christian/Renaissance symbolism. Writing 
in1962, Rose A. Zimbardo describes it as a “modern Morality play” wherein Peter 
the Everyman is delivered from his natural state of isolation and fear by the sac- 
rifice of “Jerry or Jesus.”!5 While Zimbardo doesn't cite Esslin or The Theatre of 
the Absurd, her ontology seems somewhat more existential than theological. 
Both Jerry and Peter exist in a natural state of alienation that is impermeable 


13 Rose A. Zimbardo, “Symbolism and Naturalism in Edward Albee’s The Zoo Story,” in 
Edward Albee: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. C.W.E. Bigsby (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1975), 45-53. The allusion to Everyman and secular salvation is also made 
by Gilbert Debusscher, Edward Albee: Transition and Renewal (Brussels: American Studies 
Center, 1967), 77. Also see Philip C. Kolin and J. Madison Davis, Critical Essays on Edward 
Albee (Boston: G.K. Hall & Co., 1986), 8—11. 
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to communication in general and to language in particular!* More interest- 
ingly, Zimbardo describes Albee’s dramatic technique as a blending of “sym- 
bolism and naturalism” that “skirts allegory” and utilizes “traditional Christian 
symbols which, despite their modern dress, retain their original significance.” 
Zimbardo approaches the evocation something similar to our current under- 
standing of parable when she theorizes that Albee “chooses old symbols, that 
carry with them a wealth of meaning but that yet do no violence to the natu- 
ralistic surface of his play.” However, she interprets Jerry’s actual parable of the 
dog and by extension his evocation of “the teaching emotion” as mere parody.!® 
In the end, Zimbardo’s deep analysis of Albee’s Christian imagery, while it 
comes tantalizing close in some places to an explanation of how parable cre- 
ates an experience of the absurd, requires not only Jerry’s death, which is obvi- 
ous, but Peter’s salvation, which is ambiguous at best. The greater absurdity 
of a world where interpersonal contact and communication that can only be 
attained through suicide and the implication of murder is simply ascribed to 
symbolism and myth and thus left unexamined. 

Writing in 1967, Brian Way sets up a similar dichotomy between “the ap- 
parent security of realism and the temptation to experiment.” However, Way 
hardly sees this tension as a positive attribute of The Zoo Story and believed that 
Albee suffered from a “failure of nerve” when compared to Beckett, Ionesco, 
and Pinter, in that he tends to “retreat from the full implications of the ab- 
surd... Albee still believes in the validity of reason.”!” This is a common trope in 
Albee criticism throughout his career and at its core is a conundrum that might 
well drive even Ionesco or Beckett to distraction. On one hand, Albee’s use of 
techniques associated with (but by Esslin’s own admission hardly exclusive to) 
the theatre of the absurd is compared to earlier absurdists and found want- 
ing because Albee supposedly has a less legitimate ultimate philosophy from 
theirs. Then a prescription is given or inferred that his plays would be somehow 
better, more authentic, or at least more consistent with their supposed inspira- 
tion, if they embraced Sartreian existentialism, thus becoming more like cop- 
ies of other previous/superior plays. On the other hand, in numerous examples 
of new criticism where the “anxiety of influence’ rises to the level of psychosis, 
Albee is excoriated for the critic’s perception that he emulated earlier plays 


14 Ibid, 53. 
15 Ibid., 45. 
16 ~~ Tbid., 51. 
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too closely and is thus too derivative to be taken seriously.!® To his credit, Way 
is clear and adamant in his critique that “real damage I done by this compro- 
mise between reason and the absurd.” He obviously believes that the aesthetic 
of the theatre of the absurd is superior, more truthful, more conducive to the 
creation of higher lyric/poetic qualities, and that any concession to realism/ 
reason corrupts the aesthetic potential of absurdist techniques. It is clearly in 
this sense that Way perceives The Zoo Story to miss “the greatness which at 
times seems so nearly within its grasp.”!9 However, this conceptual clarity also 
forces Way to ignore and misinterpret the text on two significant points. First 
of all, Way ignores the parabolic nature of “The Story of Jerry and the Dog,” al- 
most perversely preferring to recast a monologue constituting almost a third of 
the play in his own terms as a “pseudo-crisis,” where “Nothing really happens, 
nothing is resolved.”2° Secondly, Way’s existential orthodoxy forces him to in- 
terpret the ending of the play as being “definite and unambiguous” because of 
Jerry’s “sudden reversion to a faith in the validity of rational explanations.’ Way 
is dissatisfied with what he considers a traditional and naturalistic ending, a 
catastrophic resolution indicating capitulation to the status quo, in spite of 
the obvious irony of Jerry’s final words and the dark ambiguity of Peter's exit. 
Writing in 1969, Gerald Weales seems to recognize the paradox and ambi- 
guity of the play’s ending but not its parabolic nature, leading him to regard 
Jerry’s death as “gratuitous, a melodramatic flourish. The reason may be that 
it tries to suggest one thing (salvation) while the logic of the play demands 
something else”?! For Weales, this suggestion of salvation is justified by Albee’s 
statement in 1960 that Jerry “passes on an awareness of life” to Peter. How- 
ever, while Weales appreciates Peter’s need for transformation as a result of 
Jerry’s death, the ambiguous nature of this transformation eludes him. “There 
is nothing in the play to indicate that he (Jerry) succeeds...no indication that 
he (Peter) has fallen into ‘an awareness of life.” Weales assumes that Albee’s 
idea of “awareness” must be conventional and positive in nature rather than 
the ambiguous and admittedly existential “solitary but free passage” evoked 
by Jerry's parable of the dog. Simply put, there are many dark things involved 
in developing an awareness of the true nature of life, and sacrifice and salva- 
tion don’t necessarily mitigate them. The audience may leave the theatre with 
the resonant experience that Peter is positively transformed or destroyed or 


18 Gerald Weales, “Edward Albee: Don’t Make Waves,” in Bigsby, Edward Albee: A Collection of 
Critical Essays, 15. 

19 Way, “Albee and the Absurd,” 41. 
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some combination of the two; without this ambiguity there is no parable, the 
play becomes culinary, is consumed and merely ends without resonance. It is 
this narrowness of interpretation and the denial of The Zoo Story’s parabolic 
nature, rather than the play itself, that leads Weales to the conclusion that the 
play’s ending is contradictory and “romantic.” 

Also writing in 1969, Richard E. Amacher finds that “the play exhibits certain 
characteristics of Existentialism...as a struggle for existence in the jungle of 
the city.’22 Armacher’s framing of the existential world as hostile rather than 
meaningless allows him to view the absurdist methods and thematic content 
of The Zoo Story as being in a sort of harmony. The sparse production values, 
the endemic alienation of the characters, and especially the “the devaluation of 
language” all lead to the taking of whatever refuge is possible in illusion. Thus 
for Amacher, the whole point of Jerry’s story about the dog is the fallibility of 
words at exactly the point where they are most crucial. “If we can so misun- 
derstand, well then, why have we invented the word love in the first place?”23 
However, in spite of the cohesion and subtlety of his arguments, Amacher too 
ignores The Zoo Story’s parabolic nature by casting it as a mere demonstration 
story, ultimately reducing the play to a simple conflict between conformity and 
non-conformity wherein Jerry “triumphs over Peter and shows the superiority 
of his code and his character.” Amacher then unconvincingly posits that the 
resolution of this conflict embodies “the absurdity of survival.”24 

Writing in 1972, Anne Paolucci also interprets The Zoo Story from an existen- 
tial point of view. However, she combines it with at least a partial appreciation 
of the play’s parabolic impact on its audience.”5 In doing so, Paolucci is able 
to evoke the play in performance and explore its phenomenological thickness 
to a significant degree, especially with regard to its Christian symbolism. Like 
the “teaching emotion” Jerry describes, The Zoo Story itself combines cruelty 
and kindness into an extended metaphor and the ironic ending of an existen- 
tial parable. For Paolucci, Jerry is redeemed by his sacrifice and rewarded by 
removal from this cruel/kind world but Peter, after his “Judas-like flight” at the 
end of the play, is destroyed by his involvement in the very death that leads to 
Jerry’s salvation.*° In this interpretation, paradoxically, in the end it is Peter 
rather than Jerry who is truly sacrificed, and “The conclusion of the parable 


22 Richard E. Amacher, Edward Albee (New York: Trayne Publishers, 1969), 51. 

23 Ibid., 45. 
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is not salvation but despair. The mood is not unlike that of Sartre’s No Exit.” 
For Paolucci, this mood is generated by the “paradox of purposeful action,” 
the sense that Hell really is other people who are incapable, and perhaps even 
unworthy, of real contact and communication. This “existentialist vacuum” 
affirms “the pessimistic intention of the author.’2” However, Paolucci’s some- 
what narrow definition of parable again ultimately reduces The Zoo Story to 
an elaborate demonstration story, reifying a Sartreian existentialist mythos, 
rather than an ambiguous open-ended dilemma that is in keeping with Albee’s 
philosophy of theatre and its effect on an audience in performance. 

Writing in 1973, Ronald Hayman rejects the whole genre of the theatre of 
the absurd, stating that if it is “a valid category—which I doubt—Albee’s work 
certainly does not belong to it.’ Hayman also rejects Richard Kostelanetz’s as- 
sertion that the play is about an attempted sexual liaison, and Zimbardo’s and 
C.WE. Bigsby’s symbolist Christian interpretations of the play as being, “equal- 
ly one-sided.” Hayman believes that Esslin fails to appreciate the tragic func- 
tion of Jerry’s character as it relates to what he sees as the overarching theme 
of The Zoo Story, namely that modern social conformity destroys communica- 
tion and interpersonal relationships. In spite of this, Peter gets to know Jerry 
“better than he will ever get to know anyone else” and will be left “lonelier that 
before, because (he is) more aware of his aloneness.’”9 Haymam’s approach 
is interesting in that it employs various aspects of theories found in previous 
criticism that he rejects. In making the case for his own interpretation, he uses 
many of the attributes Esslin ascribes to the theatre of the absurd, especially 
with regard to the reduction of action and character and the inadequacy of 
language, as well as the idea of Jerry as a tragic hero and the concept of Every- 
man found in Zimmbardo and Bigsby.?° Hayman then recasts these elements 
into a secular and somewhat romantic story of one man too honest to live in 
modern society and another who has been ethically compromised by his need 
for comfort.*! “The Zoo Story is not a homosexual play, not an Absurd play, and 
not a religious play, but it is a moral play.’ For all of its virtues (His exploration 
of the essential reduction of character and plot are illuminating), Hayman’s 
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approach cannot help but throw the baby out with the bath water. By denying 
or devaluing numerous obvious aspects of Albee’s play in order to make his 
point, Hayman simplifies the parabolic complexity of its meaning and amelio- 
rates its potential audience impact. 

Writing in 1983, Mary Castiglie Anderson embraces the previous critical 
interpretations of The Zoo Story while taking the position that none or all of 
these critiques exhaust its various levels of meaning in performance. Fram- 
ing her essay around a 1981 quotation from Albee that the play is about “the 
danger of a life lived without ‘the cleaning consciousness of death,” Castiglie 
Anderson sees The Zoo Story as “a ritual confrontation with death and alien- 
ation.’ Jerry is the artist/shaman who leads Peter away from the infancy en- 
forced on one hand by his wife and on the other by patriarchal authority, and 
into autonomous maturity.32 However, Castiglie Anderson is not satisfied by 
the reification of traditional mythic structures via ritual and initiation, and 
she approaches the level of absurdist parable by addressing Albee’s parodic 
treatment of Christian mythology and the paradoxes of communication and 
language. In so doing, she begins to explore what I have previously described 
as the absurdity of mimesis. “Jerry's experience with the dog has brought him 
a greater knowledge of the facts of existence, it has also caused him to lose 
the purity of simple, clearly defined motives in an easily apprehended and 
described universe.” Jerry initiates Peter into the complex original sin that 
requires human beings to create one set of mimetic objects, stories, out of an- 
other set of mimetic objects, words, in order to survive and make sense of their 
experiences. However, these constructs are always at least partially inadequate 
and endemically incapable of communicating the original experience that en- 
gendered them. This is, in a sense, the ultimate cage of our zoo-like existence, 
but for Castiglie Anderson, this does not mean that life or The Zoo Story has no 
meaning or purpose.*+ Embedded in the play is the necessity for Jerry to teach 
and for Peter to learn the absurd nature of the world and for each to create his 
own identity apart from its external authority. Jerry enacts this by sacrificing 
himself for Peter’s education; what Peter ultimately does with this knowledge 
is ambiguous. 

Writing in 1987, Gerry McCarthy explores The Zoo Story’s parabolic nature 
via Albee’s desire to lead “his audience to an experience of what his (Jerry’s) 
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violence signifies.’>> Jerry is conceived as aggressively invading the privacy of 
both Peter and the audience, enacting the absurdity of a society where inti- 
macy and communication can only be established through violence. The 
intensity of this parabolic intrusion is heightened by the small cast, minimal 
production values, and the intimacy of the play’s most common production 
milieu Off- and Off-Off-Broadway, as well as by Jerry’s parody of biblical lan- 
guage. What is most interesting is how we may infer McCarthy’s definition of 
parable from his study of Albee’s own words regarding his philosophy of the- 
atre and playwriting: “Experience becomes a key word in Albee’s understand- 
ing of theatre and its effects. The predominance of a certain viewpoint and 
intellect is incidental to the sharing of the original private experience of the 
playwright.”3”? McCarthy sees Albee’s thematic content as “embedded in the 
experience of performance” and believes that this distance between the play 
as a text and the play in performance has confused a substantial portion of the 
criticism of Albee’s work. In any case, McCarthy sees this quality of embed- 
ded meaning as being rooted in the physical experience of language and akin 
to an audience's experience and appreciation of music. In so far as what the 
ultimate effect on the audience might be, Albee’s description of “the puissant 
dilemma’ evokes a sense of the parabolic similar to Bennett’s. “I'm not sure it’s 
the responsibility of a writer to give answers, especially to questions that have 
no answers.”°8 “The function of theatre as a form of art is to tell us who we are: 
that is its first value; and the health of the theatre depends on the degree of 
self-knowledge we wish to have.”39 

In 2003, Lisa M. Siefker-Baily uses Richard Slotkin’s 1973 Regeneration 
Through Violence to confirm Esslin’s assessment that The Zoo Story doesn't 
have a meaningless/absurdist ending since it is Jerry’s intention all along to die 
violently as “an heroic player in the war for change,”*° her point being that this 
makes the play an example of a genre she names “Absurdly American” rather 
than that of theatre of the absurd. While Siefker-Baily raises some interesting 
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points, especially with regard to a secular interpretation of the function of 
Jerry’s death, her argument is predicated on the conceit of Jerry actively plan- 
ning and orchestrating his suicide by Peter's hand from the very beginning 
of the play. Subsequent scholarship by Rakesh Solomon in 2010 proves that 
this was never Albee’s intention.*! Siefker-Baily also finds great significance in 
Jerry’s references to appearing on Tv later in the evening, presumably after 
his death. These lines are noticeably absent from the most current edition of 
the play, further reinforcing Solomon’s account of Albee’s authorial intention. 
Siefker-Baily’s “Absurdly American” explores The Zoo Story as a product of its 
time in the America of the late 1950s, and her essay is perhaps itself best under- 
stood as a product of the America of 2003, struggling to make the never-ending 
absurdity of violent myth-making a source of regeneration and change, rather 
than the reification of the dominant power. 

Writing in 2005, Philip C. Kolin notes that “Mixing earthy naturalism with 
alienating, absurdist effects, The Zoo Story has received a bewildering variety 
of interpretations ranging from being seen as a homosexual pass, to an ad- 
monition not to talk to strangers in Central Park.’4 While Kolin also pays at- 
tention to the period in which the play was first written, he primarily focuses 
on two particular aspects involving its construction and content. Firstly, Kolin 
sees The Zoo Story as a “parable about the human condition,’ constructed of 
various paradoxes but particularly focused on Jerry’s experience of “the teach- 
ing emotion” that occurs when both kindness and cruelty occur in just the 
right proportions. This creates a “dialectic of seeming polar opposites” that are 
eventually and unambiguously “reconciled only through a synthesis of com- 
munication and commitment.”*3 Secondly, drawing on Michel Foucault’s The 
History of Sexuality and Discipline and Punish, Kolin tropes Jerry as “the enemy 
in a conformist state that would disqualify him as an ‘un-American’ outsider.” 
While previous critics have drawn this as a pejorative conclusion, framing Jerry 
as unstable and mentally ill, Kolin’s argument extends outward from Foucault’s 
idea of the other and into an even more universal trope regarding the various 
means for containment employed throughout the play, particularly the imag- 
ery regarding boxes and cages.** Although he doesn't overtly identify it as such, 
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this imagery may be thought of as functioning in the manner of a parable’s 
metonymic paradox. Pigeonholes, boxes, and cages all enact the paradox of 
containment, the sense that freedom or imprisonment may simply be relative 
to the size of the given box in question. “Jerry’s teaching lesson was more than 
a walk in the park; it was a profound challenge to boundaries, traditions, and 
ideologies.” That said and in spite of Albee’s noted 1984 quote that “Peter is not 
going to be able to be same person again,” the nature of Peter’s transformation, 
for better or worse, remains ambiguous, and it is the open-ended dilemma as- 
pect of The Zoo Story’s parabolic nature that seems to be missing from Kolin’s 
analysis. 

Perhaps the most interesting and useful critique of theory, technique, and 
performativity in Albee’s work is found in Linda Ben-Zvi's 2005 essay, “Playing 
the Cloud Circuit’: Albee’s Vaudeville Show.” We should not be distracted by the 
intentional whimsy of the title. Ben-Zvi's thesis regarding the pervasive influ- 
ence of vaudevillian structure, subversive philosophical content, and disrup- 
tive performativity throughout Albee’s work explains many aspects of it that 
resist more traditional inquiry, especially with regard to an understanding of 
the absurd evoked by a carnivalesque order of reason that satirically mocks 
and challenges established authority and the status quo. Citing Artaud’s admi- 
ration for the Marx Brothers, Ben-Zvi identifies “the subversive power of anar- 
chistic comic acts in otherwise traditional settings.’*5 Indeed, Artaud’s idea of 
“boiling anarchy” that generates a “powerful anxiety” in the audience dovetails 
nicely with Albee’s desire to obliterate the distance between spectator and 
performance and his insistence that “voyeurism in the theatre lets people off 
the hook.’ 

Ben-Zvi lenses The Zoo Story as a vaudeville double act, consisting of a 
straight man who is conventional and at least initially somewhat passive, and 
a comic who drives the action. The audience laughs “because of their sense 
of superiority to the victim, despite an often tacit recognition of themselves 
in the character.’46 The Zoo Story is also constructed in a manner similar to 
a vaudeville performance. The play begins abruptly, without exposition the 
two characters are strangers with no preexisting relationship, and the action 
of the scene is primarily verbal. Peter is reluctant to engage but also reluctant 
to disengage. Jerry drives the action and his dialogue has an unmistakable 
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patter-like rhythm to it that gradually builds and stores emotional energy like 
a coiled spring. Next, Ben-Zvi accounts for Jerry's extended monologue by 
equating it with the solos performed by major stars of the legitimate stage that 
served as the penultimate act of a night’s vaudeville performance, noting that 
sometimes these star turns were not simply monologues but plays where the 
featured actor played all the roles and provided their own sound effects, much 
like Jerry does in his parable of the dog. Following this and corresponding with 
Jerry’s tickling of Peter comes the vaudeville tradition of a titillating dance 
number designed to draw the audience further into the spirit of the perfor- 
mance and leading up to the evening’s climax, a violent reversal of the roles of 
straight man and comic. The great virtue of Ben-Zvi's premise is that it—to a 
great extent—is able to phenomenologically account for the play’s performa- 
tive complexity while still allowing for a multiplicity of interpretations. Like 
Beckett, Albee’s sense of vaudeville evokes the absurd and enacts the essen- 
tially parabolic nature of the play, creating an audience experience of an open- 
ended and non-linear dilemma that resonates long after the performance has 
ended. 


The Death of Bessie Smith: 1960 

The story that Bessie Smith was denied treatment at a segregated hospital after 
an automobile accident was subsequently revealed as historically apocryphal 
in 1972.4” However, given the time and place of the play's setting (Memphis, 
Tennessee 1937), it was certainly plausible, and The Death of Bessie Smith is fre- 
quently referred to as Albee’s most direct attempt at social comment. In spite 
of what many critics describe as a realistic or cinematic style, its title haunts 
the text and production, subverting linear plot and character development. 

Writing in 1961, Esslin describes the play only as “an excursion into grimly re- 
alistic social criticism.’48 Similarly, George Weales in 1962 and Wendell V. Harris 
in 1964 both classify The Death of Bessie Smith as realistic. Weales also found it 
to be both “a thematic and formal departure” from Albee’s other works*? while 
Harris described it as a “brutal attack on humanity itself...grimly analyzing 
the odiousness of human motivation.”°° Writing in 1967, Debusscher frames 
the form of The Death of Bessie Smith as being more akin to German expres- 
sionist, rather that French absurdist, theatre, observing that “the schematic 
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characterization, the cinematographic cutting, the suggested setting, the sym- 
bolic lighting...confront the spectator with a shocking situation which will 
jar his indifference.” Content wise, Debusscher finds that “philosophical pes- 
simism is superimposed on a social tragedy,’ evoking what could be described 
as the absurdity of racism, an atmosphere of corrosive oppression that gener- 
ates only stasis and violent frustration, bringing about the debasement and 
decay of master and slave alike and from which the only viable escape is via 
bloody death. 

Also writing in 1967, Paul Witherington finds the play to be “an oversim- 
plified protest drama...unrelieved by the stereotype, the farcical and absurd 
dimensions of violence, or the masks of allegory.’ Preferring to focus on the 
debasement of language evinced in the work, Witherington’s analysis of 
Albee’s paradoxical and repeated use of the word “go” as suggesting “fixity, not 
movement, or if there is movement at all, a habitual, unchanging, and pre- 
dictable movement” is particularly illuminating.®? Witherington thus evokes 
the absurdity of a Beckett-like world where characters speak of action and yet 
do not move, and where words mean the opposite of their usual denotation, 
thus embodying an existential sense of inertia and purposelessness.53 Wither- 
ington revisits and extends this analysis in his 1970 essay, “Albee’s Gothic: The 
Resonances of Cliché,” where he further describes the play in terms of Gothic 
reduction: “The saturation of ‘going to do’ and ‘going to go’ in The Death of Bes- 
sie Smith becomes a defense against actual movement.” 

In 1969, Amacher treats The Death of Bessie Smith primarily as a rhetorical 
play advocating social justice. However, at the end of his essay he also com- 
pares it to Sartre’s No Exit because of its tone of “hellish inextricability,” as well 
as to The Respectful Prostitute, “in which sex and race are also treated.”>+ No 
further connection is made between Satre’s work and Albee’s, and the invoca- 
tion of these two plays does little to expand our understanding of The Death 
of Bessie Smith. 

Writing in 1972, Paolucci finds the motivation of both Nurse and Intern 
ironic and “typical of the dialectic of the absurd,” wherein these characters 
constantly reverse their points of view, responding more to an atavistic emo- 
tional state than to any sense of reason, ethics, or apparent circumstance. 
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For example, Nurse ridicules Orderly for trying to improve his lot by kowtow- 
ing to the Mayor, then advocates this same behavior to Intern as a method 
of advancement. “Her outbursts, like her apathy, reflect a deep psychological 
awareness which has no adequate expression in conventional terms.” Paolucci 
sees Nurse as an ironically heroic figure, rendered impotent “by her own con- 
sciousness of ‘the disparity between things as they are and things as they 
should be.” This mimetic awareness undercuts Nurse’s agency, casting her 
into an “existential paradox,” where “her will is strong, but with every asser- 
tion she becomes more empty and despairing.”®> Regarding the play’s ending 
and writing in 1973, Ronald Hayman extends this concept of mimetic irony 
further into the audience as well. “While her keening is in no way cathar- 
tic, the purpose of it is probably to force us to question what exactly it is 
she is mourning and how she has been forced into this position of having to 
sacrifice it.”56 

Perhaps the most complete and insightful analysis of The Death of Bessie 
Smith (which he considers to be “terrifying” and “one of Albee’s most neglected 
works”) wasn't written until 2005. Philip C. Kolin sees the terror of the play 
as being evoked by its structure, emotional content, and underlying philoso- 
phy. Structurally, The Death of Bessie Smith is episodic and cinematic, a fluid 
form that juxtaposes the effect of the two storylines, one Black and the other 
predominately White, in a musically contrapuntal way, creating the night- 
marish effect of “racism and color within an absurd world of violence.” Kolin 
sees the play as superficially naturalistic but with “a hypnotic, surrealistic un- 
dercoating,” in which class, race, and empty rituals produce an “existential di- 
lemma” generating the malignant frustrations of the characters. Automobiles 
are evoked repeatedly, initially as vehicles of existential escape and then as 
engines of frustration, alienation, dismemberment, and death. Ironically, 
Bessie’s bloody death allows her to be the only character who is able to escape 
the nightmare. For Kolin, The Death of Bessie Smith creates a “cruel, loveless 
society” where the absurdity of “segregation warps and traps black people and 
white people alike,” where social responsibility is abandoned and the slightest 
whims of the most privileged are accorded far more respect than the life of a 
critically injured black singer. In this sense, Kolin appears to see the play as 
moving from the myth of The Death of Bessie Smith to the parable of The Death 
of Bessie Smith. 
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Fam and Yam: 1960 

Ina 2003 interview with Stephen Bottoms, Albee described Fam and Yamas “re- 
ally just a magazine article. I didn’t even think about it as being performed.’5” 
The few critiques there are of the play focus on its scathing indictment of the 
commercial theatre.°8 In so far as absurdist influences are concerned, Ben-Zevi 
finds it to have unspecified “material that can be traced to vaudeville”>? while 
Wasserman sees a Pinter-like devaluation of language as central to the play 
where “the lack of a common language can also be fostered in order to create 
an impassable gulf between characters.”®° The play’s other absurdist/satiric 
element involves its ending, where the various great works of art that adorn 
Fam’s apartment walls “frown...peel...tilt...crash.” However, it is worth noting 
that in a 1977 production he directed, Albee cut these effects and revised por- 
tions of the text in response to production constraints, pragmatically choos- 
ing a more minimalist environment that put the audience's focus “toward the 
characters rather than the setting,” 


The Sandbox: 1959, and The American Dream: 1960 
The Sandbox and The American Dream most obviously show the influence of 
European absurdisim, particularly that of Ionesco. Since The Sandbox is essen- 
tially an early version of The American Dream, I have elected to combine their 
absurdist critical histories for the purposes of this essay.®” Esslin overlooks The 
Sandbox and focuses solely on The American Dream, which he believes “pours 
scorn on sentimental ideals of family life, togetherness, and physical fitness; 
the euphemistic language and unwillingness to face the ultimate facts of the 
human condition.’® For the most part, Esslin sees the play as Ionesco-like, es- 
pecially with regard to its use of clichés and baby talk, reflecting the “oily glib- 
ness and sentimentality” of a culture that is superficially robust but morally 
and ethically moribund. While his critique is brief, Esslin unequivocally finds 
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The American Dream to be a “brilliant first example of an American contribu- 
tion to the Theatre of the Absurd.” 

Writing in 1962, Paul M. Cubeta focuses on the metatheatrics of The Sandbox 
as well as its use of ritual and devalued language: “Although Albee has gotten 
rid of traditional dramatic modes, the play still has an inner symbolic design 
which is the playwright’s way of expressing his themes.” Cubeta then asserts 
that, in performance, the characters appear not only aware of the fact that they 
are in this particular play but are also aware of “enacting an absurd parody of 
a wake and funeral service.” Cubeta also explores the play’s use of clichés to 
embody not only the character’s need to conceal and dominate with language 
but also the impossibility of communication itself, “creating a world devoid of 
spirit and humanity,” where, ironically, the character being interred is also the 
only one who is truly alive. 

Writing about both The Sandbox and The American Dream in 1964, Wendell 
V. Harris takes issue with what he sees as Esslin’s fuzzy distinction between 
the ridiculous and the meaningless when defining the nature of the theatre 
of the absurd: “Esslin trades on both senses of the word: that is, characters 
and actions which are absurd in the sense of ridiculous are employed to por- 
tray a world which is absurd in the sense of meaningless.”® Harris’s critique of 
Esslin is concise and all the more compelling in that it relies almost entirely on 
the analysis of Esslin’s own words rather than any outside sources: “to say the 
world is meaningless is to say there is no system of interpretation which can 
establish meaning and thus no possible pattern of action which can be mean- 
ingful.” In so doing, Harris confronts the problematic nature of Sartreian exis- 
tentialism’s bedrock of meaningless freedom. “Such a situation undercuts the 
whole question of the freedom of the will, making that once hotly contested is- 
sue irrelevant. For what does it matter whether one may unconditionally make 
choices or decisions if there is no standard by which to judge the correctness 
of those choices?” 

Harris’ critique then expands to the audience of the theatre of the absurd, 
whom he believes are pulled into the performance not by any illusion of reality 
but via “each beholder’s identification of his own lack of certainty and direc- 
tion with that underlying action on the stage. The audience has no set of values 
against which to contrast, or through which to give perspective to, the chaos 
on the stage.” Harris then strangely, but effectively, invokes Lionel Abel’s dis- 
cussion of Cervantes’ The Marvelous Pageant, wherein the audience is assured 
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that the performance they are about to see will be thoroughly enjoyed by ev- 
eryone “except Jews and bastards,” thus compelling the audience to “endure 
the play to the end for fear of being stigmatized.” One need not necessarily 
agree with Harris's critique of Albee’s plays in order to appreciate the subtly of 
his argument about Sartreian existentialism’s potential to become just another 
vehicle to collude with power and enhance social control. 

To say the least, Harris is critical of Esslins’ theories and the whole notion of 
absurdist plays, believing that The American Dream and The Sandbox are best 
understood as examples of satire particular to the twentieth century, in that 
the two plays rely on the magnification of their characters’ various foibles to 
such grotesque extremes that they become “abstractions inhabiting an unreal 
world. (Albee depends heavily on this unreality to make possible various tech- 
niques for livening up the play: everything from Mrs. Barker’s bland removal 
of her dress to the unreal cleverness of parts of the dialogue is licensed by the 
play’s distance from the real world.)” While both plays are satire, Harris be- 
lieves that The Sandbox goes a step further into the realm of fantasy, where “the 
usual devices for effecting a transition from the world we know to its hyperbol- 
ic equivalent are omitted.” Perhaps the most unusual part of Harris’s analysis, 
especially since it was written prior to the ubiquity of performance studies, 
is the distinction he makes between traditional satire, where the characters 
are denounced through humor but the audience is left off the hook (as Albee 
might say), and twentieth-century satire that implicates the audience via “a 
most uneasy feeling of identification with the objects of the play’s satire.” This 
identification seems based in the fact that the play's characters are not seen as 
being especially aberrant in their values or behavior, given the nature of late 
Capitalism and its attendant consumerist mentality. More unusual still is that 
Harris bases this theory, at least in part, on various performances and their ef- 
fect on their audiences. 

Also writing in 1964 and expanding upon it again in 1971, George Wellwarth 
considers The Sandbox to be a well-written avant-garde sketch preceding The 
American Dream, which he considers to be Albee’s most important play. How- 
ever, his regard for the play is based at least as much in his affection for “the 
honesty of Ionesco” as it is in his disdain for all of Albee’s work that comes 
after it as “shrewdly calculated box-office oriented claptrap,” a description 
he also applies to the work of Tennessee Williams.°° Wellwarth approves of 
The American Dream (and by extension The Sandbox) primarily due to his 
judgment that the two plays are “excellent imitations” of Jonesco and French 
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avant-garde drama; however, “they were still imitations.” Apart from describing 
the plays characters as caricatures based on grotesque distortion, Wellwarth’s 
analysis amounts to, at best, little more than an exploration of his own tastes 
and preoccupations. 

Brian Way avoids any substantive treatment of The Sandbox and continues 
his critique of The American Dream in the same vein as his examination of 
The Zoo Story, finding that the play skillfully employs absurdist techniques but 
fails to embrace the Sartreian existentialism that facilitates the highest and 
most poetic accomplishments of a European master. For Way, “the theatre of 
the absurd represents a search for images of non-reason.”®” These images are 
typically embodied by clichés that either dispel anxiety and maintain the tenu- 
ous illusion of middle class propriety, oy, in a more aggressively paradoxical 
form, directly contradict the action that accompanies them in a vaudeville- 
like slapstick. Like his critique of The Zoo Story, Way sees the American Dream 
as “merely satire.... It is above all a play about other people, not ourselves.” 
However, Way also feels that what he sees as the play’s “definite conclusion” 
and “unambiguous ending” indicates that “in one important sense, The Ameri- 
can Dream does not belong even to the ‘satirical, parodistic’ category of absurd 
plays.” While acknowledging Albee’s use of “the systematic pursuit of the ir- 
relevant,’ Way almost immediately dismisses it for not symbolizing “anything 
deeper.” Ultimately, Way’s enervating critique of the play vacillates between 
condemning it as unimaginative, “poetically dead,” and “naively confident in 
the power of argument” on one hand, and yet brilliant, inventive, and morally 
courageous on the other.®8 

Writing in 1968, Nelvin Voss finds Albee’s use of exaggeration, parody, and 
farce reminiscent of Kafka as well as the sentiments of Ionesco in his “Experi- 
ence of Theatre.” “Avoid psychology or rather give it a metaphysical dimen- 
sion. Drama lies in extreme exaggeration of the feelings, an exaggeration that 
dislocates flat everyday reality.’6° In both The Sandbox and The American 
Dream, Voss finds that Albee, like Ionesco, employs “a deep, incisive satire 
which exposes his (humanity’s) precarious plight, ridicules his petty society 
and incisively criticizes his self-abnegation. Such a world therefore explodes 
by its own contradictions and topples into absurdity.” As such, Voss identifies 
satire as a mechanism for the evocation of the absurd, the truth of the world 
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kept only inadequately at bay by the precarious illusions of its inhabitants and 
their society. 

Amacher, interestingly, differentiates The Sandbox from The American 
Dream as being a tragedy rather than a satire. Unfortunately, he does little 
to develop what he means by this distinction and how either aspect of it is 
brought about.” Ruby Cohn too finds The American Dream full of Ionesco 
influences and techniques such as the “proliferation of objects (Grandma’s 
boxes), pointless anecdotes (mainly Mommy’s), meaningless nuances (beige, 
wheat, and cream), cliché refrains (I don’t mind if I do).’ Most interestingly, 
she identifies that like Ionesco, Albee tends to reduce the action of the play 
to “arrivals and departures.” However, she fails to speculate on the effect this 
reduction to a French scene ontology might have on an audience. In the end, 
Cohn finds Albee’s satire to be undercut by the “sentimentalized” speeches of 
the young man who calls himself The American Dream.” 

For Paolucci, both The Sandbox and The American Dream reference the the- 
atre of the absurd via their stripping down of dramatic action to its essentials. 
This is primarily accomplished through the allegory of an Everyman-like re- 
duction of character that tends to “strip away the accidents of personality and 
show its substance (or lack of it).””2 This externalization of motivation, where 
“pathos is juxtaposed with meanness,” generates vaudeville-like parody and 
is “grotesque in the true manner of the absurd.” Paolucci sees The American 
Dream as a poly-scenic extension, where symbols and motifs of The Sandbox 
are “enriched and sharpened” and “the idiom of the absurd is (explored) in 
a total situation which is a whole series of familiar, everyday confrontations” 
progressing “from nonsense to logic.’ Furthermore, she finds that Albee’s use of 
vaudeville-styled comedic structures somewhat ameliorates the play’s recur- 
ring images of mutilation and reflexive cruelty. In spite of all of the vicious ab- 
surdities of capitalism evinced in both plays, Paolucci finds them to ultimately 
embrace parable in that The Sandbox and The American Dream enact “the lie 
in us all...a Pirandellian quality in its search for metaphysical meaning. In the 
true absurd tradition, that meaning keeps eluding us-unless it is hidden in one 
of Grandma's boxes.” 

Hayman finds The Sandbox and The American Dream to be influenced “by 
Ionesco on the surface and Beckett deeper down,” albeit with a more intense 
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goal of social criticism.”* Hayman seems to believe The Sandbox is the bet- 
ter play, since, due to its length of only fourteen pages, it fails to suffer from 
the “seemingly unduly protracted” nature of The American Dream, where 
“personal preoccupations fail to dovetail with either the surreal comedy or the 
social satire.” 

For Wasserman, The American Dream deals with the absurdist preoccupa- 
tion with language and its failure to account for semantic differences, leading 
to all manner of “linguistic bartering that is necessary although futile.””* Most 
interestingly, Wasserman sees Grandma’s boxes as elaborate metaphors for the 
mimetic nature of words themselves, decorated for others on the outside with 
one meaning but containing subjective and even paradoxical content within. 
Wasserman’s analysis dovetails with Albee’s 1981 comment that “The American 
Dream to a large extent was about the rapid breakdown of communication. 
People just don't listen.””5 And they fail to listen because they have private 
meanings for their words that are in direct contradiction to the public mean- 
ings of their supposedly common tongue. Listening to someone else simply 
confuses what words mean to them and heightens their dissatisfaction with 
the failure of their complete authority over others. 

Writing in 2005, Kolin continues the absurdist critical tradition of focusing 
upon the “devaluation of language” through repetition, cliché, and arguments 
over meaningless distinctions. However, Kolin also strongly differentiates be- 
tween the two plays in terms of the effects of their “devalued language” and its 
impact on the audience.’ The Sandbox is described as “a seriocomic death- 
watch,” with the character of Grandma evoking Winnie from Beckett’s Happy 
Days. More significantly, The Sandbox not only employs the sort of pared down, 
minimalist characters and production values associated with Beckett and the 
theatre of the absurd, but also deliberately undercuts those same production 
values highlighting “the artificiality of theatrical conventions and many social 
ones as well.” Especially with regard to Grandma’s stage management of the 
production, for Kolin, The Sandbox “is a witty performance of a performance.” 
However, as far as The American Dream is concerned, his concerns are deeper 
and his vision far darker. Kolin seems to agree with Albee’s description of the 
play as an homage to Ionesco rather than mere imitation and furthermore 
frames it as “a kind of grotesque sitcom” similar to David Rabe’s 1971 Sticks 
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and Bones. For Kolin, the debasement and destruction of language leads to, 
or at the very least camouflages, the debasement and destruction of people 
and society: “language in Dream is more than devalued; it is performatively 
destructive. When it is abused, so is the family, sex, history, even theatre.’ The 
Bacchae-like dismemberment of “the bumble of joy” is described by the very 
characters who perform it in the most cartoonishly, matter-of fact way and as 
a perfectly reasonable response to their dissatisfaction with an inferior con- 
sumer product. For Kolin, The American Dream is not only an indictment of 
the brutality of its consumption-addicted audience but also “of a theatre mired 
in conventional, comedic endings.” 


Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf ?: 1962 

A critical history of Albee’s first full-length play affords a particularly good op- 
portunity to observe the influence of Esslin’s initial framing of the genre, as 
well as the progression of absurdist thought. As it will for Albee’s subsequent 
plays, this progression/continuum begins with Esslin and Sartreian existential- 
ism and extends towards an increased concern with the absurdity of language, 
ritual, and performativity, before coming to the most recent theories that in- 
volve many of these same notions under the aegis of an expanded apprecia- 
tion of the form and philosophy of vaudeville and the carnivalesque. 

Esslin only mentions Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? briefly in the second 
and subsequent editions of The Theatre of the Absurd. However, he makes it 
clear that the play’s world “of drink-sodden and frustrated university teachers 
is wholly real. But a closer inspection reveals elements which clearly still relate 
the play to Albee’s earlier work and The Theatre of the Absurd,””’ the “imagi- 
nary child” being most prominent and tied to “elements of dream and allegory” 
as well as “Genet-like ritualistic elements.” Apart from the invocation of Genet, 
most of Esslin’s justification for grouping Virginia Woolf within the genre of the 
theatre of the absurd seems predicated upon the play’s rejection of traditional 
American and/or capitalistic values rather than any overt embrace of Sartre’s 
existentialism. 

The most perceptive and sophisticated early critique of the play is Michael 
Smith’s 1962 review in the Village Voice. Speaking about the play’s use of theatri- 
cal realism to explore truth and illusion, Smith writes, “the number one illusion 
is that this is a conventional play.... The structure is something like variations 
on a theme.... The basic material is stated at the onset and for the next three 
hours we go deeper into the familiar mire.’ Smith sees the play as a sort of 
parabolic ritual that increasingly disorients the audience as the characters 
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on stage grow more and more intoxicated. The audience is seen as being un- 
usually active, and “Albee has thrown out the fundamentally sentimental 
means—basically, making the audience identify with the hero or heroine-by 
which the ordinary naturalistic play ‘moves’ its audience.” This lack of emo- 
tional identification leads the audience members to be more aware of their 
status as witnesses—and to some degree participants—in the action.”8 Smith 
also astutely foresaw that these very qualities that made the play successful 
would also alienate/infuriate critics expecting to see a realistic drama rather 
than experience an emotional firestorm that disorients and distresses them. 

Writing in 1963, Diana Trilling sets the stage—so to speak—for much of 
the negative critique that will only intensify over the following years. For Trill- 
ing, the issue is not so much absurdism, as such, but realism: “Nothing in the 
technique or in the stylistic manner of Virginia Woolf is anything except rep- 
resentational. He is not writing in the mode of, say, Pinter’s The Dumbwaiter, 
where it is at once established that the author's terms are metaphoric.’’? Trill- 
ing simply cannot justify the play’s apparent realism with any “recognizable 
human truth,” and this disconnect leads her to the conclusion that the play’s 
content is aggressively nihilistic. She writes, “Apparently what is wrong with 
self-deception for Mr. Albee is not that it robs us of the strength to struggle in 
our own best interests but that it provides life with a meaning it doesn't have.” 
Unable to find any sort of purchase between Virginia Woolf’s apparent form 
and implicit content, Trilling then spends the remainder of the essay trying 
to account for the play’s popularity with its audiences, which she largely attri- 
butes to the mass appeal of a vicarious “sense of victimization,” class envy, and 
“shock value,” due to sexual content. 

Writing in late 1962, Harold Clurman is far more appreciative of Albee’s 
technical skills as a playwright than Trilling is, but he shares some of her con- 
cerns, if not her palpable distaste, for Albee’s juxtaposition of realistic form 
with what he sees as expressionistic content. He argues that “the right to pessi- 
mism has to be earned within the artistic terms one sets up; the pessimism and 
rage of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? are immature. Immaturity coupled with 
a commanding deftness is dangerous.” While Clurman finds Virginia Wolf to be 
“a minor work,” he also acknowledges its popularity and prescribes that a “less 
naturalistic production” in the future “might give the play some of the quali- 
ties I feel it now lacks.’®° Clurman’s caution regarding the potential dangers of 
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“a commanding deftness” is perhaps well taken. The counter-point created 
when Albee pairs realistic technique with parabolic content can produce an 
uneasy and disquieting effect on any member of the audience, even (or espe- 
cially?) one as sophisticated as Diana Trilling or Harold Clurman. While Trill- 
ing and Clurman express their opinions of Albee and his play in a civil and 
scholarly way, the violent dissonance between form and content in Virginia 
Woolf also figures prominently in the misogyny many other critics and scholars 
express towards both the female characters and the actors who portray them 
as well as in what can only be described as the unhinged homophobia of Rich- 
ard Schechner’s 1963 essay, “Who’s Afraid of Edward Albee” and Philip Roth’s 
1965 screed, “The Play that Dare Not Speak its Name.”®! 

Also writing in 1963, John Gassner finds the final revelation about sonny Jim 
less than convincing but also sees beyond the play’s plot and into its sense 
of being “alive in the struggle rather than the explanation.” The situation 
and relationships are “existential,” terrifying, and “curiously compassionate.” 
Gassner frames Virginia Woolf as “a drama of the absurd (as opposed to “an 
absurd drama’), in which cause and effect are disproportionate” and where 
the characters’ behavior indicates their protest against the status quo even as 
they are compromised and corrupted by it. Gassner’s critique finds the play’s 
ultimate purpose in its performance rather than its text, and recognizes that 
this distinction is nothing less than the difference between the material and 
the experience and the rational and the irrational. For Gassner, something per- 
formed need not necessarily make rational sense in order to be true. 

Writing in 1965, Emil Roy also appreciates the way that Virginia Woolf em- 
braces an experience of the irrational in its performance, comparing it to 
Elliot’s “The Hollow Men’ (“This is the way the world ends/Not with a bang but 
a whimper”): “Both works omit most logical connectives, relying instead on 
the direct perception of significance by the audience.”®? The paradox of any 
given moment is that no matter what is experienced, its opposite is also pres- 
ent. Most ironic, perhaps, is the sense that “beneath the comic games of words, 
sex, and war is a boding, angry, self-destructive layer of violence.’ Roy believes 
that Virginia Woolf embraces “a prominent idea of The Theatre of the Absurd: 
that reality and illusion are both present but mixed and that man has only 
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illusions upon which to reconstruct his sense of reality.’ Most interestingly, Roy 
finds that Albee’s combination of the techniques of realism and the absurd 
adds a Brechtian complexity to the play in performance that serves to “inhibit 
the audience’s sympathetic identification with the characters and replace it 
with a detached, critical attitude.” Roy also emphasizes the role of game theory 
and ritual in Virginia Woolf to good effect. However, his notion that George is 
primarily motivated by a “futile quest for ideal intimacy,’ while initially inter- 
esting, devolves into the patriarchal and near misogynistic, robbing all of the 
other characters of any sense of agency. 

Writing in 1969, C.W.E. Bigsby focuses on the mimetic structure of Virginia 
Woolf as a parabolic “secular morality” play, where Albee is able to “accept the 
absurdist vision and yet to formulate a response that transcends at once de- 
spair and casual resolution.” Quoting Defoe via Camus, Bigsby writes, “It is as 
reasonable to represent one kind of imprisonment by another as it is to rep- 
resent anything that really exists by that which exists not.’ Ultimately, Bigsby 
frames the dilemma of the play around the dangers of pseudo-activity, where 
“the salvation of human contact is aborted by the refusal to abandon illusion,” 
leaving only “a frustrating parody of contact.” Alcohol, games, and baby talk are 
eventually transcended, and the possibility of real action is at least perceived, 
if not necessarily acted upon.®? 

Writing in 1971, Paolucci finds that the characters’ “ironic oscillations” of 
motives and desires “produces something resembling the oppressive emptiness 
of the plays of Beckett and Sartre.”§4 For Paolucci, “nothing really happens in 
the play, but reality is changed” via each character’s gradual and incomplete 
experience of what was previously unknown to, and within them: “The ex- 
istential mood is caught by means of ambiguous explanations, unfinished 
or incomplete stories, emotional climaxes suddenly deflated into absurdity.” 
Paolucci also explores what might be termed in retrospect the absurdity of 
marriage in her convincing invocation of St. Augustine’s notion of the paradox, 
which is evoked when the altruism of love is destroyed by the selfishness of 
sexual union, and that selfishness is subsequently destroyed by the demands 
of rearing the child it produced. “Where this transformation does not take 
place, sex seeks other outlets, searches for excitement, gratifies the normal 
desire for self-sacrifice in all kinds of perversions.’ In spite or because of the 
absurdity evoked, ultimately Paolucci finds Virginia Woolf to be heroic if not 
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unambiguously hopeful in its effect: “In their tragic awareness of the empti- 
ness they have created, George and Martha are redeemed.”®5 

Writing in 1983, Wasserman again focuses on the nature of the language 
used in order to delineate the games played and finds this creates a “comic 
unity” very much in keeping with that of a vaudeville double act in that “its 
movement from (the) perceived disunity of George and Martha’s seeming 
non-sequiturs and highly eccentric speech to a perception of the unity and 
coherence of their speeches as we learn the semantic and lexical rules of their 
private tongue.” Wasserman makes clear that this involves Nick, Honey, and 
the audience realizing that this change occurs in their perception of reality 
rather than in the reality itself. George and Martha have been making sense 
the whole time; however, due to their “linguistic exclusion,” Honey, Nick, and 
the audience are unware of the rules of the game as well as the penalties for 
their violation. “The solving of the riddle, the catharsis, the ‘finding out, as 
George puts it, is linguistic and phenomenal rather than an ontological mat- 
ter.” Via the language of a vaudevillesque order of reality, the experience of the 
non-rational and non-linear are evoked in performance with comedic effect.8® 

Writing in 1984, Bigsby produces one of the most sophisticated essays re- 
garding the form, influence, and philosophy of the absurd in Virginia Woolf, 
especially as it relates to language, vaudeville, and ethical conduct. Bigsby 
perceives Albee to have moved beyond Esslin’s notion of devalued language 
and into “a slow retreat from language-a suggestion that truth is pre-linguistic, 
that speech is designed less to communicate than to give access to power or 
to articulate the need to deceive (the self and others).” The language games 
in George and Martha’s “city of words” as well as their status as “role players” 
and performers in front of Honey and Nick “inevitably raises questions about 
the function of art, and, most crucially, the status of the play in which they are 
themselves dramatized.”®” This allows the audience to “recognize and reenact” 
the absurdity of mimesis that underlies art and life, “an absurdity which grows 
out of the gulf between disorder and the persistent need for reassurance.” As 
in carnival and vaudeville, humor is evoked via the exaggerated and ridiculous 
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disproportion of George and Martha’s interactions and reactions to each other, 
Nick, and Honey. They are comedians who fear nothing more than silence, be it 
their own or their audience’s.8° As the extravagant and deceptive language be- 
gins to slip away in the course of the play, so too does the defense against time 
and mortality. “Their baby talk, their games, their unengaged human potential, 
has infantilized them. Afraid of time they have become vicious Peter Pans.” In 
fact, Bigsby takes both Clurman and Trilling to task for reacting “against the 
play as though it were an absurdist account. But in fact the historiography of 
betrayal is spelled out with some care and the politics of despair located as a 
product of fear and not some metaphysical determinism.’ Finally, Bigsby sees 
Virginia Woolf as parabolicly, if ambiguously, optimistic, as the characters and 
the audience experience the distinction between fantasies, which serve as 
mere substitutions for what is desired but absent, and the positive generation 
of imagination, which allows for the possibility of precarious communion. 

Writing in 1987, McCarthy describes George and Martha as “the classic dou- 
ble act,” the likes of those created by Pinter and Beckett, framing their games 
as routines rather than illusions “with which they fill a life which is intrinsically 
lacking the completeness of social and family relationships.’9 

Writing in 2000, Bottoms presents the most comprehensive exploration of 
Virginia Woolf in production and in so doing evokes the absurdity of language 
and its parabolic evocation of that which is irrational, unreal, and yet true in 
performance: “Unquestionably, Virginia Woolf owes a great deal to the example 
of European writers such as Pirandello, Genet and, of course, Beckett, with 
their varying takes on the notion that a drama striped of a plot might be a 
peculiarly apt metaphor for life-leaving the characters to make themselves 
up, act themselves out, as they go.’%° This lack of plot contradicts the play’s 
realistic appearance, preventing the characters and the audience from estab- 
lishing any reliable basis for what is true and what is false. Nothing is final; 
everything is precarious and contingent. This sense of contingency places an 
unusual emphasis upon the moment-to-moment speech action of the play’s 
language in performance and especially upon the impact of those actions. To 
illuminate this dynamic, Bottoms repeatedly refers to the language theories 
of J.L. Austin’s How to do Things With Words, especially as it was critiqued by 
Derrida. “The upshot of Austin’s work, Derrida suggests, is to ‘free the analysis 
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of the performative from the value of truth, from the opposition of true/false’, 
and to refocus attention on the value of force.” For Bottoms, “impact” is the re- 
sult of the brute force of language in action. George is the most aware of how to 
do things with words and thus tends to operate more tactically/subversively (I 
would argue that Nick does as well, he’s simply not nearly as adept as George) 
while Martha tends to operate via declaration and the shear momentum, ton- 
nage, and emotional “shock and awe” of her language. Virginia Woolf “is, fun- 
damentally, all about performance and performativity” and the lyric power 
of language to provoke and evoke powerful emotions in both performers and 
the audience. Quoting Timothy Gould, Bottoms writes that Austin’s theories, 
by “delivering us from the old fetishism of the true and the false would, by 
the same act, deliver us over to what the fetish was perhaps designed to con- 
ceal: a more homely and less manageable, and hence more uncanny region-a 
region in which our utterances find (or fail to find) their various relations to 
the world and its other inhabitants.’ In so far as the play’s content regarding 
its politics and the corrupting influence of illusion, Bottoms finds that “these 
ideas are built into the fabric of the play in such a way as to prevent them 
being reducible to a simple message or statement.” By embedding ideas into 
the play and more specifically into its actual playing in performance, Albee 
emphasizes “behavior in the ongoing present,” creating a unitary work of art 
that is both specific on the page and precariously indeterminate in perfor- 
mance. Bottoms feels that this is without doubt due to the influence of Beckett 
and that Albee’s dramaturgy ostensibly takes a realistic model and removes 
almost any sense of an unassailable past that either the audience or Nick and 
Honey can reliably analyze. Bottoms also astutely analyzes and takes to task 
several of Virginia Woolf’s early critics—especially Trilling—for ascribing to 
Albee’s play their own pre-existing issues with Esslin, Ionesco, and Beckett, et 
al. that rendered them incapable of seeing the play as anything other than an 
example of the very American decadence the play critiques. Ultimately, at the 
conclusion of his exhaustive book, Bottoms writes that perhaps the power and 
persistence in Virginia Woolf “lies not in any simple message that can be drawn 
from it, nor in any reflection on the absurdity or absurdism of existence in gen- 
eral, but in its simple ‘naturalism.” Bottoms’ book concludes with a quotation 
from Elaine Stritch: “I told Albee what I think George and Martha do when the 
play is over. I think they say, the next day: ‘We won't have a drink until six in the 
evening.’ That’s a start.” 

Writing in 2005, Ben-Zvi focuses even more on the nature of the relation- 
ship between performativity and the absurd. In Virginia Woolf, she finds vari- 
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delivery,” etc.). She claims, “These physical and verbal acts, usually executed in 
realistic settings and performed by recognizable types, create the same unset- 
tling, disorienting, and explosive effect that Jenkins describes as the vaudeville 
aesthetic: dissolving or calling into question the carefully delineated world of 
the play, rendering it strange and disturbing.”*! Furthermore, it is clear that 
George and Martha have not only developed and perfected their routines in 
front of anumber of different audiences over the years but, like any profession- 
als in a long run, they also value improvisation and new material to keep the 
act fresh. Ben-Zvi’s notions of the influence of vaudeville also mesh nicely with 
Solomon's work in 2010 documenting Albee’s own ideas of realizing Virginia 
Woolf (a play Albee has directed no less than four times). Among other things, 
Ben Zvi’s emphasis upon the vaudeville-like aspects of the play also creates 
what might be the most Beckett-like and metatheatrical vision of the play’s 
ending yet envisioned, that of “a pair run out of routines,’ standing exposed 
in front of their audience and each other for the first time without any text or 
pretense left. “The result is akin to what Artaud describes as the potential end 
of anarchistic comedy, embodying ‘something disquieting and tragic, a fatality 


” 


(neither happy nor unhappy, difficult to formulate).” Like so many old troop- 
ers before them, George and Martha must stand amid and acknowledge the 
wreckage they created to further their routines and face the possibility of a 
new anarchy where they and their audience may yet authentically author their 


own lives. 


Albee’s Adaptations 
From 1961 through 1981, Albee wrote six adaptations®* based on the work of 
other authors. However, the criticism they have generated overwhelmingly 
focuses on the how and why of their lack of critical and box office success 
rather than any real concerns with absurdisim.°? While these works certainly 
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represent a topic worthy of more and further scholarship, they are as a whole 
less than germane to the topic of this chapter. 


Tiny Alice: 1964 

In Tiny Alice, we begin to see the thrust of critical thought move away from 
Esslin’s notions of the theatre of the absurd as a method for describing either 
Albee’s method or content, as surrealism, symbolism, theology, and Scholas- 
tic philosophy, among others, seem to dominate the theories by which critics, 
pro and con, attempt to explain their understanding of the play. For example, 
Hayman, John Stark, and Wasserman all evoke the Platonic or, more accurately, 
the neo-Platonic with regard to the play’s preoccupation with the nature of 
originals and copies. Valgemae and others cite expressionism, Witherington 
the gothic, Castiglie Anderson the psychoanalytic, and McCarthy Genet and 
Jacobean drama, while Clum frames it as a parody of marriage. Frequently, 
however, these schools of thought lead ultimately to the evocation of the para- 
bolic, and it is at this point that we may discern the influence of an absurdist 
point of view, whether it be in the nature of language, aspects of performance, 
or ethical content. 

Regarding the relationship between the model and the play’s setting, Esslin 
writes, “It is futile to search for the philosophical meaning of such an image. 
What it communicates is amood, a sense of the mystery, the impenetrable com- 
plexity of the universe.’* Writing of Tiny Alice in 1965, Abraham N. Franzblau, 
a psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, opines, “Does Albee offer any answers? He 
does not. He pinions the absurdities of life, its inequities and iniquities, fo- 
cuses his microscope upon it, and leaves you to react.”> This jibes with R.S. 
Stewart’s interview of the same year, in which Albee states, “I try to let the 
unconscious do as much work as possible.... The play is not supposed to be ter- 
ribly easily apprehensible. It’s meant to contain things that the audience must 
take out of the theatre with them and think about.’ 

In 1969, Amacher evokes Artaud’s inspiration by Balinese theatre as well 
as the French surrealists and “possibly” existentialism. In keeping with this, 
Amacher believes that it is a mistake to “read meaning into the play, or to make 
sense out of it” and so “reduce the play to a philosophical tract.” Quoting Albee, 
he writes that Tiny Alice is “something of a metaphysical dream play which 
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must be entered into and experienced without preconception of how a play is 
supposed to go.” Amacher appears to feel that Tiny Alice is “perfectly Platonic” 
in that all experience is simply an illusion of the underlying forms that create 
it, and no act of mimesis can obliterate the distance between that which is ide- 
al and its material representation. In the end, Amacher resorts to psychologiz- 
ing this conundrum and accounts for it by evoking man’s tendency to avoid the 
inevitable reality of death.9” Also writing in 1969, Bigsby similarly invokes the 
Platonic to explain the play, “which is the original and which is the copy. This 
Platonic paradox clearly lies at the very heart of the play.” However, Bigsby is 
uncharacteristically imprecise and dismissive, characterizing Tiny Alice as “for 
the most part a merely ingenious exercise,” without ever really coming to terms 
with what it actually is, and his evocation of the Platonic is at best unclear.% 
Writing in 1972, Paolucci presents what may well be the clearest statement 
of the play’s intent as well as the most comprehensive analysis of the operation 
of the symbolism employed to create it. Albee’s unique use of allegory is central 
to Paolucci’s unpacking of the play’s text as well as its impact in performance. 
“What we have here is not stark allegory but the transformation of the real into 
the allegorical... Allegory is shaped into dramatic intuition rather than enig- 
matic meaning.” This allegory is created by “the rich symbolism of the absurd,” 
which Paolucci finds to be “more provocative” than Beckett, “more moving” 
than Pinter, “more original” than Adamov, and “richer in its implications than 
anything of Ionesco’s.” Interestingly, Paolucci’s concept of allegory in this in- 
stance is not predicated on any sort of prior knowledge or information outside 
of the play itself. According to Paolucci, “The allegory of Tiny Alice is a moving 
and expanding realism built on intuitive associations...it includes the entire 
structure of the work-language, setting, props, and characters. The effect is a 
cumulative one: meaning grows as the mystery expands.” This is what Paolucci 
refers to as “the ironic idiom,” and she then proceeds to analyze all of the play’s 
imagery in depth, paying specific attention to the cumulative ritual, liturgical, 
and musical aspects of the text in performance, where “correlations emerge 
in the complex allegorical framework as powerful institutions.” Chance, god, 
freedom, and necessity all are evoked through paradox and contradiction: 
“The language itself, in its brusque movement from cliché to poetic utterance 
provides a suitable musical accompaniment to the opposites which often de- 
fine meaning.’ This meaning is brought about by intuition, the pre-linguistic, 
pre-rational experience of the parable as it grows and deepens; thus mimetic 
objects operate to create non-mimetic truth. This is the Aristotelian concept 
of the ultimate source of movement, action, and change in the universe; as 
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Lawyer explains to Julian, God must be God “the mover, not God the puppet; 
God the creator, not the created by man.” Ultimately for Paolucci, Tiny Alice is 
“a parable about the dialectic of faith.” However, what is most convincing about 
her critique is the detailed and uncompromising way in which she explains the 
workings of the techniques Albee uses in order to produce a parabolic evoca- 
tion of what might well be termed the absurdity of faith.9 

Writing in 1983, Wasserman sees Tiny Alice as not just an exploration of the 
paradox and absurdity of language but also of mimesis itself: “What sets Julian 
apart is his refusal to accept the necessary compromise or mediation which 
such a paradox demands. By refusing to accept mediation which others accept, 
Julian has only placed the Abstract farther beyond his reach.’ Julian's fanatical 
rejection of the mimetic not only isolates him from any conscious experience 
of whatever might be known of the absolute but also deceives him into believ- 
ing that he has moved beyond the need for the mediation of language even 
as he is increasingly caught up in and trapped by it as the play progresses. For 
Wasserman, it is this rejection of language as the mediation between experi- 
ence and abstraction, rather than any failure of faith, which separates Julian 
from the truth and leads to his destruction.!°° 


A Delicate Balance: 1966 
Esslin writes very briefly of A Delicate Balance, “Albee returns to a more realistic 
setting which, however, is also deeply redolent of mystery and nameless fears.” 
Even though the major inciting incident of the play (Edna and Harry’s flight 
from their own home to that of their nominal friends Tobias and Agnes in re- 
sponse to what is only described as “the Terror”) is reminiscent of Ionesco’s The 
Killer, the vast majority of criticism devoted to A Delicate Balance addresses 
it from the perspective of realism, psychology, and traditional dramaturgy!™ 
A major exception is Paolucci, although even she concedes that “except for the 
Terror which Edna and Harry insist on, the realistic representation is never 
seriously threatened.” However, she continues, “But the exception is, of course, 
the central event of the action: either Albee has failed as a dramatist or we 
must look at it in a different light.” The Terror is not simply an outside force or 
existential projection; it is more an ethical test whereby Edna and Harry’s hosts 
ultimately reject the angels of their better natures and choose to return to the 
comforting numbness of their habitual and variously tortured lives rather than 
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accepting the responsibilities of friendship and social obligation. The Terror 
from without brings into play all of the terrors from within that denial and 
habituation keep precariously in place for Tobias, Agnes, and Julia, and this 
highlights the play’s more absurdist qualities. Similar to The Killer, the Terror 
was never really some external evil, only a symptom of bad faith and moral 
inertia. This again demonstrates how profoundly the absurd influences even 
Albee’s more realistic plays, and furthermore, how an appreciation of those 
influences may inform and illuminate them. 


Box and Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tung: 1968 

Written to be performed together with the first play repeated after the second 
concludes, Box and Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tung represent some 
of Albee’s most overtly experimental work, and as such, also exhibit many 
characteristics also associated with absurdist drama. Both plays reduce setting, 
plot, action, situation, and character to the barest of minimums in the man- 
ner of Beckett’s later work. In the first play, the Box and its voice are the only 
characters, while in the second none of the four characters relate to each other 
except in the most occasional and oblique of ways. There is little in the way 
of anything that could be called realistic, and the thematic content is bleakly 
existential and ultimately absurdist in the sense of human consciousness con- 
tinually generating the desire for objects and relationships that it is incapable 
of adequately creating in the first place and incapable of appreciating even if 
it could. 

Paolucci compares Box and Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tung to 
the interrelation between The Sandbox and The American Dream, noting that 
“both pairs were written together or grew out of a single dramatic idea; both 
explore symbolism and allegory in a direct, almost skeletal fashion; both rely 
on representative types, minimizing action as plot.’ However, for Paolucci, the 
most significant aspect of Box, Mao, Box is its creation of time in performance 
as a “reduction of time to a spectrum of absolute moments, each reflecting a 
completed cycle or lifetime.” There is no progression of time, only the accu- 
mulation of images and impressions that ripple out of the performance as 
complete absolutes rather than mere events. The voice of the Box is oracu- 
lar; it speaks of catastrophe that is to come and has already occurred while 
the characters in Mao “constitute a kind of chorus struggling to find relevancy 
and truth in what reaches them of the eternal insight into things.” Further- 
more, for Paolucci, these characters retain their humanity in spite of the alle- 
gorical nature of the play; they are as specific “as any of the Dantesque figures 
caught in their everlasting virtue or vice.” All of them strive for a sense of order 
they can never attain and “dream of reconstructing the past into the perfect 
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image which the memory retains” and the recurring suggestion (again very 
Dantesque) that “now is the painful memory of what might have been.” Finally, 
Paolucci focuses on what Box, Mao, Box says about the nature of art and the 
reception of performance, “for it’s not what the thing itself says but what you 
say to yourself when you hear it.”!02 

Hayman analyzes Box primarily from the point of view of its abstract and 
Beckett-like musicality—‘“the meaning does lodge largely in the mood”—and 
finds it linked to Mao by “the movement of our civilization towards a holocaust 
and the inability of the individual mind to contemplate anything of it beyond 
a personal sense of loss.” Furthermore, Hayman sees the use of interruption 
throughout Mao, as one character continually cuts off another, as a devise for 
establishing thematic rather than narrative interrelationships.!©3 

Bigsby frames his analysis in a broader and more philosophical way. Be- 
ginning with Albee’s quotation regarding the two obligations of a playwright 
(‘to make some statement about the condition of ‘man’...and second to make 
some statement about the nature of the art form with which he is working. 
In both instances he must attempt change”), Bigsby draws a crucial distinc- 
tion between the philosophy of Beckett and that of Albee: “Where Beckett sees 
man as irrevocably condemned to live out a metaphysical absurdity, Albee’s 
position is basically existential,’ meaning that the absurdity is created by man 
through a fear based obsession with possessions, illusion, and the distraction 
they provide. Bigsby also invokes Esslin while quoting Freud’s The Future of 
an Illusion: “having recognized religious doctrines to be illusions, we are once 
confronted with the further question: may not other cultural possessions we 
esteem highly and by which we let our life be ruled, be of a similar nature?” The 
role of the artist then is to subvert the conscious control of the “cultural pos- 
sessions” that initially inspire mimetic objects via the activation and impact 
of the unconscious, thus “liberating the dramatic event from the conscious 
and potentially restricting control of the writer.’ In Mao, only about half of 
the words are actually written by Albee; the rest, pulled from Mao’s Quotations 
and Will Carleton’s poem “Over the Hill to the Poor House,” are treated more 
or less as found objects, fragmented and juxtaposed to release unique mean- 
ings. Bigsby maintains that the main recurring point in much of Albee’s work, 
and especially in Box, Mao, Box, is modern humanity’s refusal to “confront the 
sense of cruelty and loss which are an inescapable aspect of existence” and 
that this leads to the isolation of individuals in their own bubbles of reality, 
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incapable of interaction and blind to societal forces that they could affect but 
choose not to. 


All Over: 1971 

All Over continues Albee’s mediation on death, loss, its effects on those left 
behind and their indecisive failure to accept not only their own freedom but 
even the consequences of that rejection. The significant relationships/non- 
relationships of a rich man’s life gather for his deathwatch, and yet all they 
perceive is the empty frustration of their own dwindling existences. There is 
little persistent conflict, and the characters address many of their lines directly 
to the audience. The play’s superficial realism plays in counterpoint to the mu- 
sicality of the text and the absurdist inspired philosophy of its theme. Writing 
in 1971, Henry Hewes finds the lack of traditional dramatic action “requires 
great effort on the audience’s part” and that “All Over commands our respect 
more as Albee’s obstinately drawn abstraction of the state of things than it 
does as a dramatic work.”!©4 Writing the following year, Paolucci appears to 
agree, finding the play to be a rather extreme example of dramatic realism, a 
“monotonous, subdued skirting of psychological realities.... All Over is the dy- 
ing breath of an exhausted past. There is no meaningful future ahead, only the 
heightened immediacy of the present moment.” Writing in 1973, Hayman 
compares the play to Ionesco’s Exit the King, especially since “the effective ab- 
sence of the central character helps to generalize the subject matter...the play 
is mainly a threnody, not on the death of the man in the bed but on the lives of 
the others who will survive him.” Hayman also appreciates the play’s Beckett- 
like qualities: “The action of All Over is the inaction of waiting for death, but 
unlike the inaction of Waiting for Godot it does not make a point of focusing 
on the fact of passivity.’ Ultimately, however, Hayman finds the play to be more 
effective as a literary work rather than as a piece of theatre.!°6 

Writing in 1975, Bigsby’s essay, “To the Brink of the Grave: Edward Albee’s All 
Over,” is concise, insightful, and frequently cited by subsequent critics. Bigsby 
bases much of his critique on what he sees as Albee’s unique view of the na- 
ture of the absurd: “Edward Albee has always been concerned with the failure 
of love to neutralize the pain of an existence which he thinks finally absurd if 
not redeemed by the integrity of human values.” This is also a good description 
of how he regards All Over, for in their headlong flight from reality, the charac- 
ters betray and are betrayed by “the crucial failure of nerve” that has not only 
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rendered their lives inert but has also paved the way to apocalypse and societal 
oblivion. However, this is also precisely why Bigsby does not classify Albee as 
an absurdist, since “the irony of Beckett’s plays lies in the failure of his charac- 
ters to recognize that things cannot be other than they are; the irony of Albee’s 
plays lies in the failure of his characters to realize that things can be other 
than they are.” Bigsby further attributes this to Albee’s unique combination 
of liberal values coupled with “absurdist vision.” Clearly for Albee, neither god 
nor love can save us from the ethical cowardice engendered by our fear-based 
consumption of illusion and pseudo-activity. “Modern society has replaced hu- 
man relationships with pragmatic alliances” and left subsequent generations 
with “no apparent understanding of vital human needs.” Beaten into entropy 
by modern life, they seek only comfort and distraction, craving the oblivion 
of death but fearing the process of dying. Bigsby also differs with those who 
find All Over to be realistic because ultimately, “metaphor crushes the charac- 
ters until one admires tone, tempo, rhythm, register, imagery, everything but 
human relevance.” In the end, Bigsby finds the play to be more of a didactic 
ceremony than a theatrical event. 

In 1978, James Nail Harris examined the play as s symbolist drama influ- 
enced/informed by Beckett and Maeterlinck, and as such his critique may 
also be seen as alluding to a number of qualities associated with absurdism. 
For example, All Over, like Godot, features an unseen main character whose 
very absence defines all of those present. Additionally, in the course of waking 
from his nightmare, Vladimir says, “It’s all over, it’s all over,’ which for Harris 
also alludes to Maeterlinck’s actual last words, “It’s all over with me.” Apart 
from the two direct allusions to Maeterlinck in All Over (he is mentioned by 
name first by The Mistress and later by The Wife), Harris also finds a number 
of other aspects of Albee’s play that allude to Maeterlinck’s work, namely the 
static and almost plotless nature of the action, the unity of time, place, and ac- 
tion, and the use of language not “to resolve conflict but to elucidate mood and 
feeling.” And finally, “the play is heavily symbolic and transparently ritualis- 
tic.” Ultimately, Harris finds All Over primarily existential in the Heideggerean 
sense of “being unto-death” wherein one’s past is recollected, the present ap- 
praised, and death accepted as its content in the now. 

Writing in 2005, Brenda Murphy expands on this concept and locates the 
primary theme of the play in “the difference between death and dying...the 
lamentation of those left behind.” As The Long Winded Lady says in Box, Mao, 
Box, “his death stays...he had only his dying. I have both.” However, as Murphy 
points out, unlike Godot, the waiting does eventually come to an end, and the 
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play is a study in entropy as the unseen man gradually winds down and out of 
existence. “The action of the play consists not of the man’s dying, but of the 
ritual of waiting,’ and the end of that ritual, ironically, obliterates those left 
behind as surely as the dead man they served. 


Seascape: 1974 

According to Albee, Seascape is a more optimistic companion piece to All Over, 
and consistent with this, it is generally regarded as being more influenced by 
symbolism and the fantastic than by absurdism (although one suspects that 
once the issue of giant, anthropomorphic sea lizards is simply accepted, a sort 
of poetic realism might also be relevant). However, writing in 1980, Samuel 
Bernstein perceives Albee’s use of various absurdist techniques, such as the 
simplicity of the beach setting reminiscent of The Sandbox; the sense of inva- 
sion when the two lizards, Sara and Leslie, intrude on the aftermath of Nancy 
and Charlie’s picnic; and the use of conversation as language games employed 
throughout the play. As Bernstein succinctly puts it in perhaps the best de- 
scription of Albee’s use of absurdist technique combined with realistic settings 
and relationships, “the models of realism and Absurdism appear like two hov- 
ering presences, essentially distinct, yet capable of intertwining, disengaging, 
and intertwining once more.”!°8 This continuous dance between realism and 
the absurd is perhaps the quality most indicative of the influence of The The- 
atre of the Absurd on Albee’s work. The outcome of the dance in Seascape, as 
it may so often be interpreted in other Albee plays, is that the clear-eyed ac- 
ceptance of pain and mortality are the only basis of an ethical life, and without 
them, there is only stasis and a morally dubious death. 

Writing in 1983, Wasserman again addresses the absurdity of language in 
Seascape; it is not that language is, as Esslin would have it, “devalued” but rath- 
er that it is “inherently imperfect.” Wasserman employs a Zen Buddhist theory 
of language and traces the source of the imperfection to the systemic paradox 
between the temporal/phenomenological nature of language and the onto- 
logical nature of the ideas it tries to convey: “Such exercises ultimately obscure 
more than they reveal because of a mistaken notion of their completeness and 
an ill-placed faith in their ability to capture completely the essence of the sub- 
ject being defined.’ This leads Nancy and Charlie to constantly engage in “lin- 
guistic bartering,” in which words are swapped back and forth in the often vain 
attempt to discover the rules that underlie each other's language. “Language, 
then, can serve as a bridge or medium between speaker and listener but only 
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when both parties are fully aware of its rules and nature.” The search for a com- 
mon language thus provides a significant source of dramatic tension not only 
in Seascape but throughout Albee’s work.109 

Also writing in 1983, Liam O. Purdon views the play “in the tradition of the 
medieval morality play with its more clearly defined figures serving as em- 
blems for distinct parts of the human consciousness.” For Purdon, Charlie 
and Nancy represent the active and inactive aspects of pleasure/fantasy while 
Leslie and Sarah represent reality, and via these two extremes, “Albee pres- 
ents his allegory of the process of the regulation of that energy.” Ultimately, 
however, Purdon sees Seascape as a “Romance” and “an optimistic blueprint 
for the development of a higher consciousness.’ Writing in 2003, Paolucci 
shares some of Purdon’s allegorical sentiments, calling Seascape “an Aesopian 
encounter,’ where one couple committed to the status quo collides with an- 
other, a pair literally pushing beyond the conventional boundaries of their 
world. For Paolucci, the comedic profundity evoked is reminiscent of Ionesco 
and especially Pirandello. 


Listening: 1975, and Counting the Ways: 1976 

Listening and Counting the Ways are contrasting companion pieces; both deal 
with the distance between the ideal and actuality, the former tragically and 
the latter a comedic vaudeville." Listening is generally described as being in- 
fluenced by Tennessee Williams, with a touch of Artaud perhaps at the end.48 
The vaudeville structure in Counting the Ways is overt, moving relentlessly; its 
twenty-one scenes are announced by signboards and separated by blackouts. 
The subject is love and marriage, the setting minimal and suggestive, and the 
dialogue an Ionesco-like patter, repeatedly returning to images both of Brown- 
ing’s poem and “the old game of petal counting.”"4 In stark contrast to the 
stock characters portrayed in most of the play, at one point the actors are in- 
structed to drop any pretense of character and improvise stories about their 
own lives in direct address to the audience. This Brechtian devise emphasizes 
the overt theatricality of the vaudeville format and leads to an increasingly 
frantic and absurd climax."5 
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The Lady from Dubuque: 1979 
The Lady from Dubuque is regarded as one of Albee’s more Pirandellian plays, 
especially with regard to its characters’ precarious grasp of identity.6 The line, 
“Who am I?” is repeated ritually throughout the play, both within the confines 
of a game of Twenty Questions and outside of it, as a sort of existential mantra. 
As in All Over, the impending death of a spouse generates shock waves that 
obliterate the surviving spouse’s sense of self, family, and friendship. Also remi- 
niscent of All Over is the repeated use of direct address; however, Albee’s stage 
directions instruct the actors to speak to the audience in character rather than 
as themselves, and their lines are scripted rather than improvised.” The Lady 
jrom Dubuque demonstrates an even more overt sense of meta-theatre when, 
at the end of a reasonably realistic first act reminiscent of Virginia Woolf and 
A Delicate Balance, two otherworldly characters “enter the set from one side, 
from without the set” instead of through the doors on the set. Ronald F. Rapin 
writes in 2002, “One cannot fail to notice that the second act is more absurdist 
in nature than the first.” Rapin interprets this as a depiction of Sam’s (the dying 
woman’s husband) subconscious reaction to the events of the first act.U8 Writ- 
ing in 2005, Brenda Murphy agrees that Act Two has “a hallucinatory quality” 
and further relates that this is, as Albee stated, an attempt to make “the real and 
symbolic moment identical.”!9 This is another very telling description of the 
influence of the absurd in Albee’s work, the consistent attempt to account for 
the complexity of the real via its synthesis and simultaneity with the symbolic. 


The Man Who Had Three Arms: 1981 
The influence of Pirandello continues in The Man Who Had Three Arms. Writ- 
ing In 1987, Roudane describes Albee’s creation of a “Pirandellian audience,” 
wherein the spectators are not only themselves as the actual audience but are 
also cast as the imaginary guests who assemble for a fictitious lecture by the 
bitter, failed celebrity Himself. This complication of the use of direct address 
“forces the audience to break down the barrier between itself and the actors.... 
Albee minimizes the barrier radically, involving the audience directly as partic- 
ipants throughout the action.’ This audience participation extends to the direct 
questioning of particular spectators, with the playwright suggesting potential 
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and improvised responses.!2° Writing in 2003, Paolucci sees a close parallel 
between The Man Who Had Three Arms and Pirendello’s Enrico rv in that the 
main character is “a man who has taken on the role of protagonist, director, 
script writer, revisionist historian reshaping the past in his own voice and im- 
age, and chief judge of all who have come into his life.”!#! For Stephen Bottoms 
writing in 2005, the play is a sort of existential satire, “a kind of all-American 
variant of Kafka’s Metamorphosis.” Its use of the audience “focuses squarely on 
the evocation of contemporary America as a numbing cultural wasteland,” and 
its overall effect is “often as appallingly funny as it is assaultive.”!22 


Finding the Sun: 1983 

Ben-Zvi appreciates the vaudeville-like structure of Finding the Sun and em- 
phasizes its use of tableaux vivant based on Serat’s Sunday Afternoon on the 
Island of la Grande Jatte as well as its use of the entire ensemble on stage for 
the whole of the performance. In the manner of “coming attractions” in vaude- 
ville, characters step down stage for their lines to the audience, and the en- 
semble may respond in a choral fashion.!23 Bigsby agrees that “there is, in fact, 
very little naturalistic about the play,” finding it to be “a series of variations on 
a theme” about Albee’s familiar themes of death, dying, and the necessity of 
love, no matter how imperfect it may be in practice!?+ while John Clum feels 
that the play focuses on “the impossibility” (or perhaps even absurdity) “of 
monogamy.”!25 


Marriage Play: 1987 
Writing in 2003, Norma Jenckes frames Marriage Play's absurdist influences as 
aspects of postmodernism “in terms of their displays of self-reflexivity, shift- 
ing values, parody, and pastiche.... Albee has taken up the aesthetic agenda of 
Samuel Beckett. However, he goes beyond Beckett to question the originating 
myth of authentic experience.” Jencks discerns in Albee’s work a distinct ten- 
sion between a modernist search for meaning and a postmodernist rejection 
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of it. Writing in 2005, Bigsby sees Marriage Play as reminiscent of Virginia 
Woolf but without the on-stage audience of Nick and Honey. Like George and 
Martha, Gillian and Jack are seasoned performers who admire each other’s 
style and have played these routines many times before. Their thirty years of 
marriage may indeed end one day as a result of them, but not this day. Bigsby 
sees Albee’s characters as ultimately motivated by a terror beyond even that of 
death; “the greater fear is to have lived a life without full awareness.” Bigsby be- 
lieves that for Albee, this is the only justification for life itself!26 Ben-Zvi finds 
the play’s lack of exposition, the repetition of words, and the “abrupt change 
in the direction of the action” all to be indicative of vaudeville, even if it isin a 
more naturalistic style overall.!2’ 


Three Tall Women: 1991 

Three Tall Women enacts the fragmentation of identity due to the ravages of 
time and the effect of death on those left behind through a radical drama- 
turgy. The first act is relatively realistic as we meet Albee’s aged protagonist 
(A), her nurse (B), and an emissary from her lawyer (C). However, at the act’s 
end, C is rendered unconscious by a stroke and in Act Two is replaced in her 
deathbed by a mannequin “to represent A in stage present.” Subsequently, the 
other characters are transformed into representations of A at ages twenty-six, 
fifty-two, and ninety-two,!?8 noted as A, B, and C respectively. Thomas Adler 
compares this technique to cubism, “where the characters are fragments of a 
single self,’ a fragmentation that is at least somewhat mitigated in the play’s 
final moments when all three characters join hands as A’s death approaches.!29 
Norma Jencks sees this as a Pirandellian reduction of character to plot: “the 
women are abstractions of the Aristotelian dictum of the need for a beginning, 
middle, and end.” However, they also represent a sense of postmodern fracture 
as well as the progression of mortality; “he shows the self as discontinuous, 
ignorant, and contradictory....C, the youngest, cannot imagine becoming A or 
B; B refuses to imagine that she will soon be A, and A can barely remember ever 
being B or C.” Jencks believes that this creates a significant element of parody 
to the play and describes Albee as “a reluctant postmodernist. His artistic hon- 
esty compels him to chronical the increasing emptiness of our time and place” 
even as he refuses to completely reject the search for meaning.!°° 
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Fragments: 1993 

In response to critics who questioned whether it was a play at all, Albee subse- 
quently labeled Fragments “A-Sit-Around.” For Paolucci, “Fragments could be 
described, in fact, as a dramatic reading of the Sunday Times,” stating that “the 
‘dialogue’ is reminiscent of the exchanges of Ionesco’s faceless couples in The 
Bald Soprano”!*! while Jencks finds the play to be more “post Brechtian,” due to 
its technique of “presenting short, separate scenes that force the audience to 
discover connections” to “existential truths” that have grown increasingly un- 
popular in postmodern culture. “So he (Albee) places the modernist speech in 
one character's mouth, but then instantly undercuts it with the postmodern- 
ist denigration of another character.”!5? Bigsby writes that “Fragments offers a 
series of stories and anecdotes which have a meaning to those who tell them 
that does not necessarily communicate to those who hear.’ However, Bigsby 
also writes that the play clearly states what is perhaps Albee’s most “central 
belief” when the oldest of the play’s characters says, “there is no guarantee 
of anything—and that while we may not be responsible for everything that 
does happen to us, we certainly are for everything that doesn't; that since we're 
conscious, we have to be aware of both the awful futility of it and the amazing 
wonder. Participate.”!33 


The Play about the Baby: 1996 

Ben-Zvi considers The Play about the Baby to be “Albee’s most extended, ob- 
vious, and successful vaudeville work.” From its title, which evokes Abbott 
and Costello’s “Who's on first” routine, to its characters consisting of a young 
couple of straight performers paired without exposition to another couple of 
seasoned and relentless comedians, the entire play is built around that staple 
of vaudeville magic acts, the “disappearance trick.’ In this case, however, the 
object disappeared is the “Baby” of the title, and the consequences of its disap- 
pearance are tragic instead of comedic, so much so that in the end, the young 
couple “adjust their memories” rather than face up to the reality of their loss 
and enact Albee’s principle theme: if “that which we feel we’ve experienced is 
the same as we have...is reality determined by our experience of it?” The Play 
About the Baby also compares the work of a playwright with that of a magician 
and proposes that truth and illusion may in fact be one and the same thing; the 
actual illusion is that there is any difference between the two.'84 
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The Goat, or Who is Sylvia?: 2002 

The Goat, or Who is Silvia? is perhaps Albee’s most philosophically complex 
play, both in terms of content and dramatic technique. Parenthetically sub- 
titled “Notes on a Definition of Tragedy,” in The Goat, Albee makes an even 
more extreme attempt to synthesize the real and the symbolic into single uni- 
tary moments of performance. The play is, again, like so many of his works, 
immediately perceived as being realistic, if theatrical. The first act is a comedy 
but much more in the manner of Noel Coward than Ionesco. The second act 
swerves violently into tragedy as a consequence of the protagonist’s private 
(and previously comedic) actions become irretrievably public. The unique 
centerpiece of this downfall is Martin’s ongoing sexual relationship with 
Sylvia, a goat with whom he has fallen in love. Writing in 2005, J. Ellen Gainor 
compares The Goat with Albee’s earlier play Seascape but notes crucial differ- 
ences in form and intent: “While the two plays share the obvious plot devise 
of contact with the Other, Albee eliminates the overtly fantastical—though 
perhaps maintaining, in a different register, the absurd—in order to force us 
to confront the reality of those tensions as they become more pressing on a 
global scale.” The Goat exposes its audience to a realistic depiction of what 
can only be described as Martin’s deep emotional and romantic relationship 
with another species while it simultaneously explores the “complex, related 
metaphorical significance of those behaviors.” Gainor relates this significance 
to Nietzsche's The Birth of Tragedy and its evocation of Dionysian frenzy, “the 
union of god and goat,” that drives “the Nietzschean dualities of creativity 
and decadence inherent in these moments of astounding achievement at the 
brink of collapse.” Gainor further theorizes that it is the pastoral, literally and 
figuratively, that serves to link the comedic with the tragic aspects of the play. 
Sylvia is “an absurd and comic parody of the ‘kept woman’ and yet also sym- 
bolizes Martin’s profound alienation from both nature and his own creations 
as an architect, husband, and father.” This literal lack of species being literal 
drives Martin towards Sylvia, and his subsequent corruption poisons his entire 
household just as surely as any father from Greek tragedy, resulting in incest, 
destruction, and the bloody murder of the innocent.!95 


Me, Myself & I: 2007 
Me, Myself & I continues Albee’s use of a vaudvillesque reality to explore the Pi- 
randellian precariousness of identity, with a deus ex machina ending for good 
measure. Writing in 2008, Ben Brantly finds the play to be “in the tradition of 
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Mr. Albee’s mid-and late career works like Marriage Play and The Play About 
the Baby: fragmented philosophical vaudevilles that turn the most fundamen- 
tal questions of identity into verbal soft-shoes.”!36 Writing in 2010, John Lahr 
notes that “identity, as the play cleverly dramatizes, is a collaboration of the 
self with the other. Are we making sense? Are we communicating? Are we loved? 
If the eyes that we fix on at birth don't reflect us back, the effect is deracinating. 
We're lost to ourselves.”!3” 


Conclusion 


Edward Albee is a playwright with a rare and relentless insight into the na- 
ture and evocation of the absurd in performance. This affinity has profoundly 
influenced his work from its very beginning, adding a unique depth even to 
those plays that have yet to find their proper audience. Albee’s ability to make 
the real occur simultaneously with the parabolic creates a disquieting aware- 
ness of the true distance between our desires and their always-imperfect ful- 
fillment. And yet embedded in the objects of Albee’s art is also the experience 
in performance that these compromises to mimesis, while precarious, do not 
necessarily lead to an inevitable compromise of ethics. In the end, the absur- 
dity of mimesis might be perhaps even better described as the mimesis of ab- 
surdity, the material and performative evocation of the profound conundrums 
of our common humanity in the theatre. 
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CHAPTER 2 


An Absurd Association: Re-viewing Edward Albee’s 
Eclectic Sixties 


Dena Marks 
Abstract 


This essay traces the origin of the misconception, found in reviews, that Albee be- 
longs in the theatre of the absurd. The paper covers early plays that initiated this 
miscategorization—The Zoo Story, The Sandbox, The American Dream, Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf?, and A Delicate Balance—as discussed by reviewers in leading jour- 
nals: New York Times, New Yorker, Village Voice, Nation, New Republic, New York Review 
of Books, Times Literary Supplement, Spectator, Educational Theatre, Journal/Theatre 
Journal, TDR, and Hudson Review. The literature review provides comprehensive cover- 
age of how Albee’s reviewers arrived at this misinterpretation by conflating absurd- 
ism with bleakness, minimalism, abstraction, existentialism, and farce. While he may 
adopt some absurdist conventions, according to Martin Esslin’s definition, Albee pri- 
marily dramatizes the realistic theme of familial antagonism, not the absurdist theme 
of persistence despite futility, which reflects his eclectic combination of conventional 
and experimental elements. 


It is commonplace in America and abroad that Edward Albee is a member of 
the theatre of the absurd. For instance, Jeane Leure remarks in her review of 
The Man Who Had Three Arms, for Theatre Journal in 1989 that Albee uses the 
character “Himself” to lament “the absurdity of human existence.”! Writing for 
the Times Literary Supplement, Muriel Zagha dubs a 2004 production of The 
Goat, or Who is Sylvia? an “absurdist fable.” Michael Feingold of The Village 
Voice characterizes the 2010 performance of Me, Myself & I as an “absurd 
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melodrama.’? While the consensus among these reviewers seems to be that 
Albee is an absurdist, in analyzing the reviews of his plays from his debut off 
Broadway to the production of his first Pulitzer Prize winning play, it becomes 
apparent that Albee’s connection to the absurd rarely extends beyond a sur- 
face level association. Albee may adopt the conventions of absurdist theatre— 
such as bleakness, minimalism, abstraction, existential angst, and fabulous 
situations—that Martin Esslin identified in The Theatre of the Absurd, but his 
plays more often depict antagonism within familial relationships than the 
philosophical meaning of the absurd. This is not to suggest that Albee failed 
as a playwright because he neglected to write consummate absurdist plays. 
On the contrary, Albee’s originality largely derives from his ability to generate 
eclectic plays that combine elements from his experimental and conventional 
predecessors. 

This argument relies on Albert Camus’s definition of absurdity, which he 
broadly outlined in The Myth of Sisyphus as comic persistence despite tragic 
futility. Camus wrote the Myth in the grim moments following World War 11, 
to explain, as he remarks in his preface, a universal situation in which human- 
kind as a whole now lacks a metaphysical justification for its existence.* In the 
essay, he writes that the journey of the absurd figure lies in nostalgically seek- 
ing after meaning in the universe, finding the world unresponsive, and none- 
theless enduring through the chaos. In Camus’s words: 


The absurd man thus catches sight of a burning and frigid, transparent 
and limited universe in which nothing is possible but everything is given, 
and beyond which all is collapse and nothingness. He can then decide 
to accept such a universe and draw from it his strength, his refusal to 
hope, and the unyielding evidence of a life without consolation.5 


The absurd figure’s cosmic nihilism, the belief that the universe itself has no 
essential meaning, leads to a philosophical nihilism, the idea that human life 
is also meaningless.® But, instead of choosing to commit suicide, which would 


3 Michael Feingold, “Albee’s Me, Myself & I Sees Double,’ review of Me, Myself & I, by Edward 
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“settle the absurd,” the figure “revolts” by deciding to accept eventual death 
and choose to endure.’ 

In Camus’ conception, the absurd is an all-encompassing concept: accep- 
tance of the absurd prevents its followers from committing suicide, but it 
also involves them in an unresolved, futile contemplation of the purpose of 
their newly chosen lives. Absurd figures even realize that they are not left to 
do whatever they please but, as Camus avers, “the absurd merely confers an 
equivalence on the consequences of those actions. It does not recommend 
crime, for this would be childish, but it restores to remorse its futility. Likewise, 
if all experiences are indifferent, that of duty is as legitimate as any other.’8 For 
Camus, the most absurd way of life is to create art “for nothing” even though 
one’s art will eventually be forgotten.? 

Martin Esslin, adapting this definition, amalgamated a group of 
playwrights—Samuel Beckett, Arthur Adamov, Eugéne Ionesco, Jean Genet, 
Harold Pinter, Edward Albee, and others—who, he argues, dramatize the situ- 
ation of humankind as essentially absurd.!° In The Theatre of the Absurd, he 
asserts that their texts display absurdity through the absence of stories, coher- 
ent dialogues, narrative arcs, resolutions, identifiable characters, and realistic 
situations.” Instead, those playwrights prefer the abstraction of “pure theatre,” 
with its clowning, madness, nonsense dialogue, and the portrayal of dreams.!” 
Yet, as Esslin acknowledges, theater of the absurd was never a dramatic move- 
ment, which would have been defined and regulated by a group of artists, as 
with surrealism; rather, he invented the category.!° As such, over the course 
of his book, he acknowledges that, while Samuel Beckett's work may typify 
the movement, the other writers in the group do not fully share absurdity as a 
theme or structural ploy. 

The temporal and geographical distance between the writers Esslin in- 
cludes in his grouping works against his thesis. Of the playwrights whom Esslin 
discusses in The Theatre of the Absurd, only a few of them wrote their defin- 
ing plays before or contemporaneously to Beckett. Jean Genet’s The Maids 
was produced in 1947, six years before Beckett’s first stage success, Waiting for 
Godot. Eugene Ionesco staged The Bald Soprano in 1954, a year after Waiting 
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for Godot, but subsequently, Ionesco’s career developed with the direct sup- 
port of Beckett.!4 The works of Pinter, Stoppard, Havel, and Albee, on the other 
hand, were performed some thirty years later, so it is no wonder that they make 
self-conscious use of some of Beckett’s techniques while also developing their 
own styles and even returning to the conventions of traditional theatre such as 
tragedy, naturalism, and plotting. 

Although the second edition of The Theatre of the Absurd includes Albee, 
Esslin did not consider him to be a thoroughly absurdist writer. In the table of 
contents, Esslin categorizes Albee under the chapter title “Parallels and Pros- 
elytes,” already distinguishing him from the preceding absurdists. The chapter 
generally concerns those dramatists who were influenced by the Theatre of 
the Absurd, but who were not original or committed absurdists. When he does 
link Albee to the absurd, it is on account of his grim outlook and use of some 
absurdist conventions such as dreamscapes, ridiculous happenstances, and 
the like. 

Specifically, Esslin includes Albee in the book because his writing “attacks 
the very foundations of American optimism.”! As Esslin notes, the absurd gen- 
erally did not reach America because “the convention of the Absurd springs 
from a feeling of deep disillusionment, the draining away of the sense of mean- 
ing and purpose of life.”!6 In the u.s., unlike Europe, the pursuit of happiness 
had a strong influence on literature, and, according to Esslin, it was only af- 
ter Vietnam that that ground had been shaken.!” Here we can see that Esslin’s 
criterion for inclusion already seems flawed, since the absurd, according to 
Camus, concerns endurance alongside universal rather than nationalistic 
“disillusionment.” 

Not surprisingly, Esslin identifies several facets of Albee’s playmaking that 
separate his work from the themes and conventions of absurd drama. Esslin ac- 
knowledges that The Zoo Story is “marred” by its “melodramatic climax,” since 
the quick death of the primary character contrasts with the vision of the ab- 
surdist “going on.”!® Besides Albee’s ready willingness to plunge his characters 
into death, Esslin also distinguishes the playwright from the absurdists because 
of his reliance on realistic dialogue and subject matter.!9 For instance, Esslin 
indicates that The Death of Bessie Smith is not absurd but rather falls under the 
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category of “grimly realistic social criticism.’?° Tiny Alice also appears not to 
have absurdism as its operating mode, since the play reflects, in Esslin’s words, 
an attempt “to evolve a complex image of a man’s search for truth and certainty 
in a constantly shifting world, without ever wanting to construct a complete 
allegory or to offer any solutions to the questions he raised.’21 We might expect 
an absurdist play to offer an allegory such as The Myth of Sisyphus that pertains 
to a particular vision of truth, that is, the notion of absurdity. 

Albee’s plays that, for Esslin, do convey absurdity, blend that mode with re- 
alistic elements. On Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, Esslin writes that the play 
may be considered absurd because it includes “elements of dream and alle- 
gory” even while, at the surface level, it presents a “savage marital battle in the 
tradition of Strindberg and later O’Neil.’2? A Delicate Balance, he submits, takes 
place in a “realistic setting,’ but, in making the case for its absurdity, he writes, 
it is “also deeply redolent of mystery and nameless fears.’23 Even according 
to Esslin, Albee’s plays are not fully absurd, but rather they impart absurdity 
under a guise of conventional naturalism. Yet, as we will cover in the reviews 
that follow, Albee’s plays—with their personal and social themes, realistic set- 
tings, and melodramatic plots—are more closely aligned with drawing-room 
comedies than absurdism, which appears as a surface level addition. 

Esslin’s complex, even if faulty rendering of Albee’s relationship to the ab- 
surd may have been oversimplified by critics, who perhaps mistook Albee’s 
inclusion in The Theatre of the Absurd for his full inclusion in the (non)move- 
ment. As C.WE. Bigsby writes in his introduction to a collection of essays on 
Albee, “Esslin precipitated a host of articles in which Albee was alternately 
praised and denounced for his success or failure in adopting an approach to 
which he was at best distantly related.’24 In that way, the theatre of absurd 
label may be seen as a “red herring,” diverting critics from the actual contribu- 
tions that Albee made to American theatre.?5 

Besides declaiming Albee for neglecting to uphold Esslin’s standards of ab- 
surdity, critics have also problematically conflated the philosophical notion 
of the absurd with several ordinary language synonyms: “ridiculous,” “bleak,” 
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in his book on William Faulkner’s relationship to absurdism, there are impor- 
tant differences between the ordinary use of the word “absurd” to mean “ab- 
normal” and the meaning Camus gives it: 


Commonly, absurd means something out of the ordinary, abnormal, im- 
possible, and ludicrous. The term is used in this way by a [person] who 
assumes that there is a normal world from which absurd acts and events 
deviate. But another point of view—the awareness of total absurdity— 
sees everything as absurd...that everything deviates from a man’s in- 
ner sense of rightness or his suspicion that there should be ultimate 
meaning.?6 


In Hauck’s discussion, the “absurd” is not merely “strange” or “ridiculous,” as is 
commonly thought; rather the term involves a totalizing worldview that stems 
from the particular assumption that the universe lacks essential meaning. 
Even so, Albee’s critics often argue that he was an absurdist because his plays 
present fantastical situations. 

Reviewers also commonly conflate the philosophical terms “absurd” and 
“existential.” As David Cooper explains in his book Existentialism, while both 
existentialism and absurdism depend on the premise that “existence precedes 
essence,” rendering human existence devoid of a teleological meaning, Sartre 
and Camus present diverging responses to the void.?’ In Sartre’s system, alien- 
ation is a negative facet of meaninglessness that one works against, so that 
those who find nothing at the center of Being become profoundly responsible 
for their own behavior. As such, Sartre assumes that there are coherent, ethical 
ways of dealing with an essence-less world.?8 In Camus'’s version of absurdity, 
alienation is to be relished and even perpetuated through acceptance of mean- 
inglessness. Absurdism confers an equivalence of all actions, and while Camus 
may discourage immoral action, he assumes that the world is irrevocably para- 
doxical and chaotic.2° Despite these important differences, over the course of 
the years, many critics have presumed that Albee is an absurdist because he is 
an existentialist. 

In the coverage of the reviews that follow, I will trace the origin of Albee’s 
association with the absurd and how, over the years, his critics have pro- 
duced well-nuanced arguments as well as responses that rely on such faulty 
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definitions of the absurd. The plays under consideration include those that 
initiated his affiliation with the absurd—The Zoo Story, The Sandbox, and The 
American Dream—and then two plays—Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and 
A Delicate Balance—that perpetuated the connection even though they are 
more closely aligned with realistic, drawing-room comedies. I end with A Deli- 
cate Balance because it earned Albee his first of three Pulitzer Prizes, which 
arguably brought Albee to the attention of mainstream theatre. Since, at the 
time of this award, Albee was still actively considered an absurdist, the prize in 
some way solidified his (misconstrued) absurdist status, which was based on a 
mistaken definition of absurdism as existentialism. Not present in the review 
are his adaptations, primarily because an adaptation, while colored by the au- 
thor, is less indicative of his authorial signature. Perhaps more justifiably, the 
adaptations do not represent his best work. Also absent are many of Albee’s 
most critically acclaimed plays—Seascape, Three Tall Women, and The Goat or 
Who is Sylvia?, to name a few. The plays discussed here, all first produced in 
America in the 1960s, comprise the ones that not only launched Albee’s career 
but also established him, erroneously, as a member of the theatre of the absurd. 

The list of plays is also necessarily short because of my purpose in present- 
ing a comprehensive survey of the reviews that discuss Albee’s relationship 
with the absurd. In this meta-review, I attempt to cover all the reviews of major 
performances of the chosen plays in a variety of the newspapers and journals 
that present theatre criticism at its most analytical and influential: the New 
York Times, New Yorker, Village Voice, Nation, New Republic, New York Review of 
Books, Times Literary Supplement, Spectator, and Educational Theatre Journal/ 
Theatre Journal, TDR, and Hudson Review. Because there are so many reviews to 
cover, it was necessary to forgo a discussion that would encompass the breadth 
of responses to Albee’s plays in every publication available. In order to pro- 
vide readers with the easiest access to each review, the reviews are largely pre- 
sented in chronological order, both in order that the plays were produced, and 
within that rubric, the order that the reviews were written. 


The Zoo Story 


When The Zoo Story opened at the Provincetown Playhouse in 1960, it was 
paired with Samuel Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape, prompting comparisons be- 
tween the two writers that would last for the duration of Albee’s career. Both 
authors appeared to posit an essentially negative worldview, their plays fea- 
tured minimalistic settings and casts, and the situations they presented dif- 
fered from the norm: Albee’s play depicted a deadly encounter between a 
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beatnik and a book publisher over a park bench and Beckett’s play drama- 
tized the reminiscences of an old man replaying his past on a tape recorder. 
The surface-level similarities between the plays would eventually be used to 
substantiate the claim that Albee and Beckett were both absurdists. Yet, the 
reception of The Zoo Story as an absurd play may have more to do with its pre- 
sentation alongside Beckett’s play than with significant parallels between the 
two authors. As we shall see, criticism of The Zoo Story tended to shift from ini- 
tial comparisons with Beckettian abstraction to later realistic and naturalistic 
interpretations, when the play was cast alongside Albee’s own works. 

In response to the first production of the play in New York in 1960, Brooks 
Atkinson linked Albee and Beckett on account of the bleak tones their plays 
convey. In his review, “A Double Bill Off Broadway,” he claims that each of 
them captures “the dismal mood that infects many writers today.”?° In “Village 
Vagrants,” he assimilates their purpose and tone as “equally aimless and can- 
tankerous,” writing that the two playwrights “represent the disloyal opposition 
vigorously.’*! Yet, in order to unite the two writers, Atkinson relies on oversim- 
plification of their voices. While they both showcase negativity, their attitudes 
are more complex: Krapp’s Last Tape conveys a lyrical, droll, and melancholy 
voice, while Zoo exhibits, rancor, bitterness, and melodrama. In terms of the 
absurd, Albee’s more cantankerous tone indicates a level of righteous indigna- 
tion that would be alien to Camus’s system in which morality is treated with 
indifference.>? Although Atkinson does not identify the absurd as a premise 
that the two authors share, by equating their moods, he anticipates the even- 
tual argument that Albee is absurdist because his work is negative. 

The actual use of “absurd” in reference to Albee’s play appears in John 
Gassner’s column for Educational Theatre Journal, “Broadway in Review,” in 
which he characterizes the battle over the park bench as “absurd,” suggesting 
that the altercation was “ridiculous” or “unnecessary.”33 He further remarks 
that the scene represents “the absurdities to which men are prone to succumb,” 
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connecting the park bench scene to broader human folly, though not neces- 
sarily to the philosophy of absurdism.3+ As discussed above, while the term 
“absurd” does, in common parlance, mean “ridiculous” or “preposterous,” the 
technical term, according to Camus, applies to the specific situation of human- 
kind belonging in a meaningless universe. 

It is not even clear that Gassner wants to associate Albee with the philoso- 
phy of absurdism, for when he does connect Albee to Beckett, it is on account 
of their shared pathos regarding the human condition. Krapp’s Last Tape, he 
writes, logs Beckett’s “compassion” for his character's “wistful” search into the 
past, even while the play reveals the disappointment of his hopes. Likewise, 
The Zoo Story, according to Gassner, stems from “sympathy” for humanity, 
which surfaces in the explosive quality of Albee’s writing.°5 This more san- 
guine characterization undermines Atkinson’s line of criticism, which binds 
both playwrights together under the banner of morbidity. 

In a similar fashion, some critics found in Albee’s 1960 production, in place 
of his supposed nihilism, a quasi-spiritual message. In his piece for the New 
Yorker, Donald Malcolm considers Albee’s characters to be “two authentic and 
interesting types,’ whose collision on the bench becomes a Christian allegory. 
Somewhat coyly, Malcolm connects Peter and Jerry to “a pair of celebrated fig- 
ures from the New Testament,” a comparison that, he adds, would not disap- 
point the author.?¢ Robert Brustein of The New Republic also classifies the play 
as quasi-allegory because of the way Jerry is presented as more of an “idea” 
than a character. For Brustein, Jerry embodies the notion that “the psychot- 
ic, the criminal, and the invert are closer to God that anyone else,” though he 
objects to such “sexual-religious...claptrap,” which that he associates with the 
beat movement.” Still, Malcolm and Brustein’s acknowledgement that Albee’s 
play concerns non-secular matters distinguishes their reviews from more re- 
cent assertions that Albee’s message is “absurd,” i.e., assured of the fact that the 
universe lacks essential meaning. Even so, in identifying the ideational quality 
of Jerry, Brustein may have contributed to the prevalent conception that Albee 
is a philosophical playwright. 
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However, not every critic agreed that The Zoo Story shares Beckett's world- 
view or even posits one, whether bleak, optimistic, or spiritual. In his review 
for the Village Voice, Jerry Tallmer characterizes the Zoo and Krapp as “dispa- 
rate works [that] have been jammed together.”38 While he considers Beckett's 
play to be an “inspired, inspirited, perfect” piece of incidental writing on heady 
matters of time, memory, and love in modernity, he writes that Albee only 
“knows how to handle a situation and dialogue and bring you up deftly to the 
edge of your seat. Whether he has anything less sick than this to say remains to 
be seen.”?9 It is this latter point, the question of whether Albee “has anything... 
to say,” that pertains to his relationship with the absurd. For, if Albee has noth- 
ing to say, that would include an absence of engagement with the ideas of the 
absurd. 

This is not to suggest that The Zoo Story is a worthless play. On the con- 
trary, Harold Clurman notes in a review for the Nation that Albee’s gift as a 
playwright lies in his ability to realistically report the attitudes present in the 
“beat” generation.*° Here, Clurman identifies Albee’s predilection for realism 
over Beckettian abstraction and accurately positions Albee within the cultural 
timeframe of the late 1950s instead of post-World War 11 era absurdism. 

Reflecting the capacity of a double bill to shift interpretations of Zoo, the 
staging of the play with American Dream at the Cherry Lane Theatre in New 
York in 1963 accentuated the ordinary qualities of both plays. That produc- 
tion inspired New York Times critic Lewis Funke to produce a more realistic 
interpretation of Zoo than critics had constructed in response to the double 
bill with Beckett’s play. After the “platitudes” of The American Dream, Funke 
provides a surface-level reading of Albee’s characters: he describes Jerry as a 
“tormented, psychopathic young man” and Peter as “an innocent publisher.”4! 
Funke, perhaps influenced by the domestic scenes presented in The American 
Dream, indicates that Albee’s characters may be more realistic than ideational. 
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In contrast, the double billing of Dream and Zoo in France in 1965 left 
Parisian viewers with the opinion that both productions were derivative of 
Ionesco. As the New York Times article, “Albee Double Bill Is Praised in Paris,” 
reports, the bulk of the critics in Paris aligned Albee’s worldview with Ionesco’s 
on the basis that as, Jean Paget avers, The Zoo Story “shows the failure of a 
whole civilization.’*? The likeness was considered so strong that Jean Dutourd 
describes Albee as unoriginal.+9 Even though the comparison to Ionesco might 
index another affinity with the theatre of the absurd, Ionesco’s membership in 
the pseudo-group is itself debatable, a matter that I will discuss in the section 
on The American Dream. 

Further supporting the notion that the second play in the double bill mold- 
ed the reception of Zoo, when Cherry Lane reproduced the original pairing 
of the play with Krapp in 1965, critics revived the kinship between Albee and 
Beckett. For example, New York Times critic Louis Calta writes that Zoo con- 
cerns Beckettian “imponderables of life.’44 In addition, Peter Share draws a key 
point of comparison between the plot of The Zoo Story and that of Beckett, 
their responses to death. Share remarks in a review for Village Voice that “like 
Krapp, Jerry has discovered something in the act of trying to be alive that makes 
him reject life: one chooses to die and be buried, while the other buries him- 
self in his den.”4° While Share uses this point to assimilate Beckett and Albee’s 
characters on account of their withdrawal from life, it is precisely the fact that 
Jerry chooses to die that distinguishes him from Krapp in terms of the absurd. 

The “melodramatic ending” of Zoo, in which Jerry commits suicide on a 
knife in Peter’s hand, has often been considered one of the central downfalls 
of the play. As Clive Barnes asserts in his 1968 review for the New York Times, 
“the ending is the play’s flaw. It is too easy, even too sentimental, and more 
melodramatic than poetic.’** Beyond lowering the quality of the play, the 
death of the anti-hero at its close contrasts with Camus’s revolt against suicide. 
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As he writes, “living is keeping the absurd alive...[Suicide] engulfs the absurd 
in the same death. But I know that in order to keep alive, the absurd cannot be 
settled. It escapes suicide to the extent that it is simultaneously awareness and 
rejection of death.’4’ Unlike The Zoo Story, Beckett's plays “go on” at the end, 
neither ending with redemption nor tragedy, and so reflecting through their 
structures the absurd theme of enduring despite meaningless. 

Even though the early reviews of The Zoo Story did not directly connect the 
play to the theatre of the absurd, the sentiment that Albee’s vision is absurdist 
had solidified by the 1984 reproduction of the play alongside The Tiger. In her 
review for the New York Times, Leah Frank links the plays because of the per- 
ception that each of their focal characters “feels impotent in what is perceived 
to be an indifferent, uncaring world.”*8 The notion that the universe is “indif- 
ferent” and “uncaring” could have been taken directly from The Myth of Sisy- 
phus, but Frank provides little evidence for how such indifference relates to 
The Zoo Story except when she notes that the play is replete with unanswerable 
questions: “Who are we? Who am I? What does it all mean? Are we animal or 
vegetable, and what is an animal anyway?”*? In recalling such questions, Frank 
suggests that The Zoo Story is absurd because it is discusses abstract, philo- 
sophical matters. 

Yet when Zoo appeared alongside the premier of its one-act prequel, 
Homelife, the more realistic bent of the latter play encouraged critics to em- 
phasize Albee’s ties to naturalism, even while they adhered to absurdist read- 
ings. In her review of the 2004 production of Peter & Jerry at Hartford Stage 
for Theatre Journal, Karen Bovard observes that Albee’s primary occupation in 
both plays is not the meaninglessness of the universe but the more naturalistic 
desire to “prob[e] the ties that bind us in marriage.”®° Even so, she connects 
Albee’s obsession with death to the theatre of the absurd when she describes 
a sexual fantasy culminating in cannibalism an “absurdist dead end.”*! Yet a 
strictly absurd ending, according to Camus’ formulation, would not culmi- 
nate in death, but rather “go on.” As such, Bovard’s remarks may be based on 
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a conventional definition of the term “absurd” to mean “abnormal,” “strange,” 
or “morbid.” 

Also preferring a both/and analysis, in his review of the double billing for 
the New York Times, Ben Brantley identifies the mode of the production as a 
blend of “abstraction and naturalism.”5? He comments that both performanc- 
es display what might be commonly thought of as an absurdist feature: the 
“sraveyard-bound spectacle of the human race.”°? But instead of labeling this 
spectacle as an absurd one, Brantley aptly observes that the production reveals 
Albee’s naturalist bent, which is evident in Albee’s recurring interest in making 
“chamber play|s] about marriage.”>* 

Seeing The Zoo Story alongside Homelife contextualized the former play as 
a nascent piece, containing the seeds of realism, which would become more 
central to Albee’s later work. Village Voice critic Alexis Soloski notes that while 
Peter in The Zoo Story was sketchily drawn, in Homelife he becomes realistic; 
his life is replete with “wife, cats, and canaries.’”5> Beyond characterization, 
Michael Feingold comments in his piece for the Village Voice that The Zoo Story 
is, in general, a young man’s play, filled with “death,” “despair,” and “flamboy- 
ant displays of rhetoric.’”>> Whereas The Zoo Story reflects Albee’s fledgling an- 
ger, Homelife, he notes, epitomizes the work of an older playwright since it 
“encases the anger in a bittersweet, helpless compassion that accepts the world 
as the dangerously troubling place it is.’5” From the vantage point of fifty years, 
Jerry’s death, according to Feingold, appears to be “like Young Werther’s... 
necessary for his author, a magic key that unlocked the door to all his sub- 
sequent achievements by banishing the most discomfiting part of himself”5* 
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In that light, the vagrant, beatnik, romantic of Jerry no longer seems to repre- 
sent the central feature of Albee’s oeuvre but only a turning point. 

While the double bill in 1960 may have sparked the original association be- 
tween Albee and the absurd, the earliest critics of Albee often surpassed their 
predecessors in their capacity to separate the two. From their innocent per- 
spective, not yet knowing that he “was a member of the theatre of the absurd,’ 
these critics saw what many other later ones would have to ignore in order 
to label Albee as an absurdist. That is, they saw not only perfunctory links to 
the work of Beckett, but also fundamental aspects of Albee’s dramaturgy that 
distinguished them: Albee’s preferences for melodrama, rhetorical flair, and 
realistic themes. 


The Sandbox 


Albee’s morbidity, rhetorical flourish, and ambivalent interest in realism sur- 
faced again in his next play, The Sandbox, which premiered at The Jazz Gallery 
in New York on April 15, 1960. For that short play, Albee magnified the stranger 
elements of his craft to produce a non-naturalistic anecdote about a personal 
theme, the death of his grandmother. In the playlet, death, in the form of a 
body builder, comes for Grandma, who obligingly buries herself in sand as her 
daughter and her daughter’s husband feign grief. The play contains some ab- 
surdist elements, if by absurd we mean “nonsensical,” “fantastical,” or “symbol- 
ist,” (all problematic characterizations of the absurd), but like The Zoo Story, 
the play does not appear to be about the absurdist theme of enduring despite 
meaninglessness. Instead, the play features a domestic issue: a callous (a ver- 
sion of Albee’s) family’s response to the death of their elder. 

Despite this thematic incongruity, the original production of The Sand- 
box prompted reviewers to characterize the play as an example of theatre of 
the absurd. In his 1960 review for the New York Times, Arthur Gelb notes that 
Albee’s characters are nonrealistic and irrational: the muscle man “symbolizes 
death,” the musician is encouraged to play and then silenced “for reasons not 
readily determinable,” and the mother pelts her daughter with sand even while 
the latter pretends not to notice.59 While the play may lack rational charac- 
ters, it does not appear to be about absurdism. Instead, in Gelb’s formulation, 
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the play concerns a “scheming middle-aged couple who take the wife’s an- 
cient mother out to the beach to die.”®° In other words, the content of the play 
does not extend beyond the surface-level plot, which culminates in death, 
not endurance. In his review of for the Village Voice, Michael Smith charac- 
terizes the plot more autobiographically as a “tender and delicate 12-minute 
tribute to [Albee’s] grandmother and to courage in the face of mistreatment 
and death.’® Oddly, that summation comes under a headline “Theatre: The 
Absurd.” The article is presumably given that title because the play “succumbs 
to personal tragedy.” Yet, the absurd is precisely not tragic, since it sets the 
tragic elements of life (meaninglessness in the face of death) alongside comic 
persistence (endurance despite meaninglessness). Moreover, while the play 
may utilize some strange elements and morbid themes, it is primarily about a 
personal matter, Albee’s family. 

Even so, by the time The Sandbox was revived, it was largely assumed that 
the play exemplified the theatre of the absurd. A 1984 production of “mod- 
ern one-act plays” placed The Sandbox alongside works of other presumed 
members of the theatre of the absurd: Harold Pinter, Samuel Beckett, Tom 
Stoppard, and Eugene Ionesco.® In response to the 1994 revival at the Kampo 
Cultural Center, New York Times critic Vincent Canby refers to the play as “vintage 
Albee theatre-of-the-absurd.” Likewise, David Richards of the New York Times 
characterizes the play as absurd because of the nonsensical mash-up of the 
personified Angel of Death, the grandmother in the wheelbarrow, and the 
bodybuilder at the beach.®> The play does appear to contain references to 
artists in the absurd group (grandma in a sand-covered wheelbarrow may re- 
semble Endgame and Happy Days), but Albee’s mixture of strange elements 
does not coalesce into an absurdist theme. 
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Michael Feingold suggests as much in his review of the production at the 
Kampo Cultural Center in 1994 for the Village Voice, “Albeecentric.” Feingold 
isn’t quite as taken with the metaphysical significance of the play, at least com- 
pared to the other productions in Sand, the staging of The Sandbox alongside 
Finding the Sun and Box. According to Feingold, Finding the Sun depicts “exis- 
tential despair,” while Box reflects the burden of Beckett's influence on Albee, 
but The Sandbox “is only a joke, a naked metaphor, draping but not concealing 
a burial ritual, as seen by a child.’ In other words, the play doesn’t connect 
with absurd themes; its symbols simply refer to the death of Grandma. 

Instead of considering the more experimental elements of the play to be 
absurd, Jean Luere, in her review of The Sandbox for Theatre Journal, catego- 
rizes Albee’s techniques as “naturalistic” as well as “confrontational” in Herbert 
Blau’s sense that his writing addresses the “presence beyond the edge of the 
stage.”®” To substantiate that view, Leure offers the example of Grandma ex- 
pressing herself directly to the audience while her daughter initiates the burial 
rites. Albee’s signature, in this formulation, combines such meta-theatrical 
techniques with his naturalistic interests. 

In response to a double bill with The American Dream in 2008 at the Cherry 
Lane Theatre, The Sandbox again received reviews that both support and re- 
fute the connection to absurdism. In his review for the New Yorker, Hilton Als’s 
description of The Sandbox reflects Albee’s critical and sometimes even sen- 
timental approach to his subject matter. Since, as Als notes, the play was de- 
signed as an elegy to Albee’s grandmother, it does not exactly represent the 
apathy or nihilism that absurdism is broadly known for displaying. Even so, Als 
labels the production as an “absurdist drama,’ though, instead of linking Albee 
to Beckett or Ionesco, Als connects Albee to absurd theatre through Arthur 
Adamov (he imagines Adamov taking notes on American suburbs).®8 For Als, 
the Adamovian elements in Albee’s play appear in the form of his “Waspish, bit- 
ing, and youthful condemnation of his family’s various vanities.’© But if it is the 
critic in Albee that connects him to Adamov, Als may be mistaking Adamov’s 
presence in The Theatre of the Absurd for his full inclusion in the cadre. 
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For Esslin distinguishes Adamov’s critical and political work from his absurdist 
phase.”° Likewise, the anger and personal subject matter of The Sandbox, has 
little to do with the indifferent worldview of absurdism. 

Albee’s obvious social and personal perspective in The Sandbox prompted 
interpretations that contradict the notion that he was an absurdist. For in- 
stance, in his 2008 review for the Village Voice, Michael Feingold identifies the 
perspective the play as an “aggressive stance toward American life...from a 
distinctively personal perspective.””! It is precisely the rootedness of Albee’s 
writing in matters that relate to American mores and his family that obscures 
any attempt at universality. Perhaps without meaning to, New York Times critic 
Ben Brantley exposes the non-absurdity of the situation presented in the play 
in which Death “offers an unconditional way out from the suffocating world 
of Mommies and Daddies.””? As Brantley establishes, Albee’s text offers death 
as an escape from the difficulties of life, which is at odds with Camus’ revolt 
against death. 

The reviews of The Sandbox reveal the problem that occurs when critics 
consider a play to be absurd merely because it includes strange or ridiculous 
elements. Although the play certainly does portray a non-naturalistic occur- 
rence, the burial of Grandma at the beach alongside Death embodied, the- 
matically speaking, the play conveys themes that are endemic to naturalism: 
domestic and social criticism. Albee’s caustic satire of heartless Mommies and 
Daddies, his sentimental treatment of Grandma, and depiction of the final- 
ity, rather than the postponement of death, reflect not an engagement with 
Camus’ Myth, but his desire to dramatize personal elements of his life. 


The American Dream 


According to Esslin’s formulation, The American Dream may be Albee’s play 
that holds the closest connection to the conventions of the theatre of the 
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absurd through its proximity to the work of Ionesco. In the play, Mommy 
and Daddy engage in idle chatter, even while contemplating their eviction 
of Grandma. The vacuous language in the play evoked the comparison to the 
work of Ionesco, but this relationship also reveals the distance between Albee 
and the absurd. For one, that is because The American Dream too closely emu- 
lates Ionesco’s plays, arousing the suspicion of critics that the American play- 
wright merely appropriated the style of another writer. As the argument runs, 
instead of initiating him into the theatre of the absurd, the imitation indexes 
his distance from its founding. He could, in Esslin’s words, only be considered a 
“proselyte.”’> The link to Ionesco creates another impediment for Albee’s con- 
nection to the absurd; that is, lonesco’s own status as an absurdist remains 
questionable. While Esslin includes Ionesco in his book because of the “radical 
devaluation of language” apparent in his deliberately banal dialogues, Ionesco 
does not generally engage with absurdist themes.” Rather, as George Devine 
comments, “the framework of [his] plays is consciously social.’”> Furthermore, 
Ionesco, in clarifying his position on language, remarks that while commu- 
nication may be difficult, it is “not absolutely impossible.’’® As with Ionesco, 
Albee also does not link the platitudinous dialogue in his play to absurdism, 
perhaps because he never intended for the play to concern that philosophy. 
Critics of The American Dream have commonly thought that the play mim- 
ics Ionesco’s plays, but not well. Of the 1961 performance at Royal Court in 
London, a New York Times critic reporting on the reception of Dream relays 
a review from the Daily Telegraph, which declares that the play “is more than 
slightly like one of those Ionesco plays which have lost their verbal fizz.’”” The 
reviewer from the Times of London concurs, writing, “Mr. Albee is almost as 
inventive of absurd ideas as M. Ionesco.”’8 Clurman remarks more sympatheti- 
cally on the 1961 production at York Playhouse in New York that the presence 
of Ionesco in Albee’s work is not surprising or supremely problematic: “there is 
no harm in a young writer’s being influenced.””9 However, he cautions that the 
“flatness” of writing present in The American Dream indicates that Albee may 
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be overburdened by his predecessor, which is evident in the fact that his desire 
to create an abstract play fails to relate to individual experience.°° 

The not always flattering comparison to Ionesco was often made on the ba- 
sis that both writers deploy clichéd and nonsense language to undermine the 
sincerity of their primary characters. New York Times critic Howard Taubman 
comments on the 1961 production that “the small change of ordinary conver- 
sation is turned on its head with a cynical innocence that makes for laughter, 
both ironic and offbeat,’ though he also notices that “the nonsense at times 
comes perilously close to being the gibberish it is mocking,’*! Gassner of Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal remarks that the play lacks relevance because it con- 
tains a “barrage of nonsequiturs rarely encountered in ‘real-life’ situations.”®? 
For Village Voice critic Charles Marowitz, the appearance of The American 
Dream in London marked the saturation of the theatre with “facsimiles” of 
Beckett and Ionesco. He describes those copies as “weird little playlets spliced 
together with non-sequiturs, laden with whimsy, jacked-up beyond their true 
size.’83 New Republic critic Robert Brustein also likens Albee’s use of “clichés, 
small talk, and illogical non sequiturs” to Ionesco’s plays, but he delineates a 
central difference between the two writers. That is, while The Bald Soprano 
had a universal quality of “open[ing] out on to all vacuous families,’ Albee’s 
concerns are personal, about one family, namely, his own.®4 

The comparison to Ionesco largely dissipates when reviewers consider the 
themes of The American Dream. As with The Sandbox, the themes of the play 
are personal. Taubman writes that Dream “comments satirically on marriage, 
the problem of old age.”®> For Gassner, the personal issues of marriage and age 
do not correspond into a coherent thematic. As he writers, “its bizarre lonesco 
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details don’t add up to an experience.”® For him, the problem with Dream was 
its lack of “a point of view that would provide cohesiveness for Mr. Albee’s ran- 
dom scorn and rebelliousness.’8” Marowitz of the Village Voice expounds on 
Albee’s dearth of a perspective in relation to Ionesco when he writes: 


Ionesco, although an intellectual lightweight, is genuinely contemptu- 
ous of language, logic, and the pseudo-universe founded on rationalism 
and maintained by illusion. Consequently his plays emit a convincing 
anarchy. Albee on the other hand, merely appropriates the fashionable. 
Recognizing the validity of Ionesco’s position and the efficacy of his style, 
he adopts both. But he brings to them nothing but emulation.88 


Brustein concurs when he remarks that the central flaw of The American 
Dream is “the absence of any compelling theme, commitment, or sense of life 
which might pull them into focus.”®9 

Not all of Albee’s critics agree, though, that his work lacks a purpose. 
Esslin included Albee in The Theatre of the Absurd because, in Esslin’s words, 
The American Dream utilizes Ionesco’s language of for the purpose of under- 
mining “the ideals of progress, optimism, and faith in the national mission.”9° 
Even if we forgo the problems that the comparison to Ionesco presents, such a 
caustic satire of American society may share with absurdism a general sense of 
negation, but it has little to do with absurdism itself. Indeed, The Myth of Sisy- 
phus was written as a response to the devastation of World War 11 and reflects 
a general mood of pessimism as regards human progress, but it has often been 
criticized for its lack of engagement with political, national, or social issues. In 
that way, Esslin’s prime example of Albee’s absurdism is already defunct. 

The comparison to Ionesco also skirts the aspects of Dream that are more 
realistic. As Whitney Balliett writes in his 1961 review of the play for the New 
Yorker, the performance is “not realistic but neither is it purely illusory.”9! 
The family’s banal dialogue, full of what Lewis Funke calls “platitudes” and 
“vacuity,” may be an exaggeration of American dialect, but the play, with its 
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domestic setting, also resembles the staging of a drawing-room comedy.?? Pre- 
figuring the direction of Albee’s work to come, Clurman advises the author to 
adhere closer to realism, which is where, he asserts, Albee’s talent lies.93 

Even if Albee’s work was similar to Ionesco’s, this likeness may be an im- 
pediment to his connection to the absurd, for Ionesco’s placement in The 
Theatre of Absurd is also suspect. Despite Leah Frank’s comment in her 1987 
review of a double billing of The Bald Soprano and The American Dream that 
the former play “is a classic of the theater of the absurd genre, a type of theatre 
of which Ionesco was virtually the founder,” Ionesco himself may not be an 
absurdist in the philosophical sense of the word. As Michael Bennett remarks 
in Reassessing the Theatre of the Absurd, Martin Esslin was probably mistaken in 
categorizing Ionesco as an absurdist in the first place. It was through a mis- 
translation of “the absurd” that Esslin gleaned from Ionesco that led Esslin to 
include Ionesco in the group.** Indeed, Ionesco’s plays depict the failure of 
civilization, but they have more to do with the conventional notion of the word 
“absurd” as “ridiculous” or “illogical” than with universal meaninglessness. 

Even so, by the time The American Dream was revived in 2008, its “absurdity” 
was largely assumed, at least by New York Times critic Ben Brantley. In a double 
bill with The Sandbox, Brantley writes that The American Dream is “a period 
piece, palpably of its time without transcending it...wear[ing] the influence 
of European Absurdism, and especially the work of Ionesco, like a badge of 
honor.’ Although Dream may imitate the nonsensical clichés of Ionesco, the 
play lacks, at least according to most critics, a stable thematic let alone a the- 
matic of absurdism. 


Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 


The reviewers of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? have largely agreed that the 
play exhibits Albee’s turn toward realism. Even so, the debate among critics 
generally concerns the question of how its realistic and absurd elements in- 
teract: Is the play primarily absurd with a superficial realistic surface or is it 
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an essentially realistic play spiked with absurdist conventions? If we follow 
Esslin in seeing absurdist and realist theatre on opposite sides of a coin, theatre 
of the absurd would be abstract, experimental, and ontological while realistic 
theatre would be representational, conventional, and socially engaged. Since 
the opening of Virginia Woolf in 1962, reviewers have found various ways of 
arranging Albee’s play along this continuum: there are those who frame Albee 
as a philosophical absurdist, writing under the guise of conventional realism; 
those who categorize his play as pure realism; and those who find combina- 
tions of absurdist and conventional elements in his play. 

The original 1962 Broadway production of Virginia Woolf at the Billy Rose 
revealed one affinity with absurdism: reviewers noticed Albee’s dark, negative 
aesthetic. In his review for the Nation, Clurman writes that the play is “mor- 
bid,” “venomous,” and “pessimistic,” while lacking a fully developed concep- 
tual basis for its darkness.9”7 John Simon of the Hudson Review criticizes the 
1962 production for displaying a poetics of the obscene.%® As he writes, Albee 
appears to be “getting nasty little kicks from kicking society in the groin.”9? 
For Simon, the problem with Albee’s play is not so much that it conveys the 
Baudelarian/Rilkian theory that artists should represent everything that exists 
within the human spirit—even that which is “horrible” and “seem-ingly wholly 
repellent’— the problem is that Albee’s work ignores the good that exists in the 
world.!0° While these reviewers do not directly compare Albee’s portrayal of a 
perverse situation with absurdism, Simon, in particular, indicates that Albee’s 
preference for negativity signals an interest in Being or, rather, the absence of 
Being, which places him in a camp with existential nihilists. 

The sense that Albee’s plays are dark and that, consequently, they explore 
the nothingness at the center of being, has become a trope in the reviews of 
Virginia Woolf. In his piece for the New York Times, Taubman argues that Albee 
is “attempting to tear away layer upon layer of pretense and to explore hid- 
den sources of man’s motives.”!°! Presumably, Albee’s explorations led to the 
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discovery that there was nothing under the layers of pretense, for Taubman 
considers him a “nihilist” who speaks from the depths of a personal abyss.!©? 
On account of his bleakness, Taubman links Albee to Beckett and Pinter, and 
for the same reason, separates him from realists such as Ibsen, Shaw, and 
O’Neill. But even if Albee’s work does exhibit existentialism, it would still be 
a mistake to conflate Sartre’s philosophy with absurdism. As I covered in the 
introduction, while both philosophies depend on the assumption that be- 
ing lacks an essence, they form opposing responses to that nothingness with 
the existentialist revolting against absurdity by building meaning and the ab- 
surdist revolting by enduring alongside meaninglessness. To imply that Albee 
is an existentialist, as the above critics do, does not render him absurdist, even 
though that may be precisely the connection those reviewers were attempting 
to make. 

The direct case for the absurdity of Virginia Woolf occurs in John Gassner’s 
March of 1963 column for Educational Theatre Journal. In the beginning of his 
review of the production at the Billy Rose, Gassner wrestles with the question 
of whether the play goes beyond the raw power of its emotional appeals to 
posit a meaning.!°3 He initially categorizes the play as a “melodrama” following 
ina direct line from O’Neill because of its “strategy of massive assault.” As far 
as its themes are concerned, he asserts that the play is a “sex-duel,” but as he 
states, “whether the play goes beyond this demonstration is another matter.”!05 
The difficulty of assigning a significance to the play largely comes, to Gassner, 
from what he calls it’s “superficial” and “specious” climax.1°® As many other 
critics have argued, the disclosure of the couple's childlessness at the end of the 
performance “is not a convincing, let alone significant, motivation for the per- 
versities of hatred and sado-masochism’” that comprise the bulk of the play.!°” 
In his defense of the work—a version of which he made to the Pulitzer Prize 
committee that rejected the piece on account of its perversity—Gassner looks 
beyond the unconvincing climax to find a “latency of meaning in the play.”108 
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His search for a latent meaning may already indicate that the purpose he will 
find overshoots the boundaries of Albee’s text. That is, he argues that the re- 
lationship between the couple is “existential” in the sense that “there is the 
emptiness of their being—and so they are empty together.”!°9 Then, fusing ex- 
istentialism and absurdism, he further remarks: 


This, then, is the drama of the “absurd” (which is not at all the same 
thing as “an absurd drama’), in which cause and effect are disproportion- 
ate. The childlessness of the couple revealed at the end is hardly a cause 
or explanation of their real plight, which is their lostness, their state of 
being. 


Here Gassner indicates that he must look beyond the author's own explana- 
tion for his characters’ state of being, their childlessness, to explain their sordid 
condition. What makes the play existentialist and/or absurd is that it evinces, 
according to Gassner, the “infinite emptiness of the universe that overcomes 
the thinking reed that is Man.” But referring to Albee’s characters as both 
existential and absurd does not entirely clarify Albee’s position on whether 
the meaninglessness they discover ought to be surpassed. More importantly, 
Gassner acknowledges that the case for the absurdity of Who’s Afraid does not 
stem directly from the play’s content. 

The idea that Albee’s play is essentially absurd—with the implication that 
it is abstract and philosophical—would seem to contradict the notion wide- 
ly asserted by critics, that Virginia Woolf predominantly showcases the play- 
wright’s newfound predilection for realism. Howard Taubman, in his review of 
the 1962 production, notes that audiences often compare the play to the work 
of O’Neill, who defined American realism." Early productions abroad also of- 
ten emphasized the realistic elements of the play. Reporting on the response 
from the Times, an unnamed critic for the New York Times writes that the 1964 
production in London at the Piccadilly echoed the “passionately claustro- 
phobic wold [sic] of O’Neill’s last phase.”"* Regarding the 1963 production in 
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Stockholm, another unnamed correspondent notes that Bergman staged the 
play with a “realistic efect [sic].""5 Perhaps pulling their inspiration from the 
drawing-room setting, these productions highlight the representational, even 
if unusual, elements of the play. 

Yet calling the play realistic does not, according to some critics, adequate- 
ly account for its stranger elements. In the 1962 Village Voice article “A New 
Kind of Play,” Michael Smith argues that while the play wears the “trappings 
of naturalism,” its “number one illusion” is its conventionality.“4 If this were 
a conventional play, he argues, it would have several grievous faults: it would 
be too long, the characters would be flat, there would be inadequate plot de- 
velopment, and the ending would be a “sham.”"5 Instead, he contends, Albee’s 
work is an “experimental drama,” conveying action that takes place in real 
time, presenting variations on a theme (“people destroying one another”), and 
shaping characters who are not meant to be individuals."6 Even so, Smith does 
not suggest that Albee entirely rejects realistic stage conventions, only that he 
“has found fire in the soggy ashes of naturalism.” In relation to the absurd, 
we might interpret Smith’s characterization of Albee’s experiment as one that 
closely mirrors Beckett’s theatre, which also takes place in real time, presents 
variations on a theme, and utilizes flat characters. But, the theme of social de- 
struction seems to have little direct relation to absurdism. 

Writing for Nation, Clurman, also regards the play as an unconventional ex- 
periment. In “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” Clurman notes there is “hardly 
a plot, little so called ‘action, but [the play] moves—or rather whirls—on its 
own special axis.”® He, like Smith, notices that the characters do not speak an 
ordinary language but “a highly literate and full-bodied distillation of common 
American speech.”!9 Such references to the play’s plotlessness and strange lan- 
guage may be designed to index the conventions of the theatre of the absurd 
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that Esslin identified.!2° Indeed, in Clurman’s view, the apparent theme of 
“marital relations” is only a red herring for its broader subject matter, “Western 
civilization.”!#! If the concerns with western civilization are meant to invoke 
the absurd, they only do so tangentially. After all, there are many theatrical 
movements that are concerned with the West. 

The sense that the realistic elements of the play are both unsuccessful and 
incompatible with its absurdity can be found in New York Review of Books critic 
Nicola Chiaromonte’s 1963 review “Albee Damned,’ in which she argues that 
the play presents surface-level realism: “This last play [Who’s Afraid] can best 
be described as a photographic description of a running fight between a wife 
and husband...insofar as it lays claim to some deeper, symbolic meaning, it is 
pretty unbearable.”!? Chiaromonte argues that Albee’s primary mode in all of 
his work is realism, even if he aspires otherwise. The impression that Sandbox 
and American Dream delivered Beckettian and Ionescian theatre to America 
by eschewing realism in favor of an “ironic allegory,’ she comments, was 
“superficial.”!23 Looking back, she avers, “a realistic inspiration clearly domi- 
nates these plays too, while the comico-symbolic imagination is both weak 
and uncertain.”!*4 She does note, however, that the initial four plays, The Zoo 
Story, The Sandbox, The Death of Bessie Smith, and Fam and Yam—are spo- 
ken in a “dialogue that [is] both realistic and absurd: true to life, that is.”!?6 
Basing her argument on a conventional notion of the word “absurd” to mean 
“ludicrous,” she perhaps unintentionally indicates that her dismissal of Albee’s 
work on account of its failure to uphold the standards of absurdism may not 
stem from the definition of the philosophy offered in this paper. 

The notion that Albee failed at his attempt to produce an absurdist drama 
would suggest that his ambitions are philosophical, and as such, deficient. 
Richard Schechner of the Tulane Drama Review, in one of the more scathing 
reviews of Virginia Woolf, asserts that the play, unlike the words of Genet and 
Beckett, is philosophically invalid.1?° As he writes: 
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Genet can raise sexual perversion to the level of ontological speculation— 
he is a poet and a mighty intellect. Beckett can transform static dramatic 
situations into valid metaphors for man’s condition—he, too, is a poet 
and a mighty intellect. Albee can only follow meagerly and blindly in 
their path, patching together several of their insights and devices over 
the thinly disguised skeleton of Eugene O’Neill.!?” 


Here Schechner forms a binary between realism and so-called absurdist the- 
atre, where the former is mimetic and the latter, philosophical. Albee, it seems, 
neglects to write originally in either mode. 

Breaking down that binary, Robert Brustein of the New Republic aptly cou- 
ples Albee’s absurdist antecedents with his realistic ones. In his 1963 piece 
“Albee and the Medusa Head,” Brustein compares Albee’s play to an eclectic 
group of predecessors: Strindberg (for its battle of the sexes), O’Neill (for its 
winding journey through the interior), and Genet (for its “comedy of conceal- 
ment”).128 What is more, he criticizes the 1963 production at the Billy Rose for 
employing a set that was too realistic for “phantasmagoric” elements of the 
play.!2° Instead, he claims, Albee’s mixture of realism and, for the sake of argu- 
ment, absurdism, does not amount to a unified world view, which Brustein de- 
fines as “that selfless commitment to a truthful vision of life which constitutes 
the universal basis of all serious art.”!8° In other words, even if absurdist ele- 
ments appear in the play, the play is not ultimately about absurdism or any other 
version of the truth. New Yorker writer John McCarten put it more succinctly in 
his 1962 piece, “Long Night’s Journey into Daze:” the play simply does not make 
sense.}31 In that view, the combination of absurdist and realistic elements in 
the play does not cohere logically together to form a universalizing theme. 

Village Voice reporter Charles Marowitz also found the absurdist elements 
in the play to be at odds its realism. In his review, Marowitz praises Albee for 
departing from his “sub-Ionesconian parodies’—The American Dream and 
The Sandbox—to instead represent the brutality of a collapsing marriage, 
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a likeness, he writes, that divorcees will find realistic.!°2 In other words, Albee’s 
primary accomplishment with Virginia Woolf was his adoption of a realistic 
style, which formed a break with his absurdist roots. For Marowitz, the play’s 
downfall comes with its absurdist ending, as he writes, “the Absurdist of ‘The 
American Dream’ and ‘The Sandbox’ subverts what the new, emancipated 
Albee has achieved.”!53 Presumably, the absurdist ending refers to the revela- 
tion of George and Martha’s imagined child, but since quasi-redemptive reso- 
lution ensures that the couple's relationship will improve, the ending is too 
sunny to be absurdist. 

The supposed absurdity of the play was not even a topic of concern to Beck- 
ett scholar Ruby Cohn, who, in response to a production of the play at the 
Los Gatos Shakespeare Festival in Los Gatos, California for Educational Theatre 
Journal in 1969, identifies the theme of the play as “the agony of losing protec- 
tive illusion,” a synopsis that, adhering closely to Albee’s text, relates to the 
couple’s loss of their imagined child.1*4 It seems that a close reading of the play 
on its own does not necessarily lead in the direction of Beckett or Ionesco. 

Yet, the revival of Who’s Afraid in 1976 under Albee’s direction at the Music 
Box Theatre in New York reintroduced the debate concerning the relationship 
between realism and absurdism in the play. For one, New Yorker writer Brendan 
Gill notes that although the piece was primarily presented in the “realistic 
vein,” Albee executed the final moments of the play as a “slow dance of speech 
and silence,’ emphasizing his Beckettian influence.!*> Gill also suggests that 
the play holds ties to his more philosophical predecessor when he claims that 
the play’s subject is not the more naturalistic theme of marital or sexual rela- 
tionships, but a “primordial catastrophe,” which may refer to the crisis of hu- 
man existence.!86 

In his 1976 review for the New York Times, “Sparks Still Fly,’ Walter Kerr simi- 
larly suggests that Albee belongs in Beckett's cadre when he writes that Albee’s 
language serves an ontological function to “expos[e] the raw life beneath 
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torn flesh.”!8” That comes even while Kerr acknowledges that Albee’s work is 
marked by a tone of “unflinching rage,” which I would note, is not congruent 
with the general sense of apathy and emotional flatness expressed in Beckett's 
writing. The former stems from moral superiority whereas the latter arises from 
a sense of ethical uncertainty. If Albee did journey into his personal abyss, he 
may not have found the emptiness that Beckett presumably did, rather he ap- 
pears to have found a cause for anger. 

Clive Barnes's review of 1976 production for the New York Times focuses on 
just such emotionalism and realism as the central features of the play. Instead 
of reading an ontological element into the play, Barnes sees its “verismatic sav- 
agery” as a socially engaged effort to question sexual norms. For Barnes, the 
play does not work in the symbolic realm, but rather it is a black comedy, a 
“strip-show of the soul’ designed simply for “dirty family fun.”!3* Although this 
cheeky encapsulation might be ironic, it touches on a key feature of Albee’s 
production, that is, it emphasized the domestic, relational elements of the play 
over any of Albee’s ontological leanings. 

Moving toward an integrated reading after viewing a 1981 production of the 
play at the Lyttelton Theatre in London, Helen McNeil describes Albee’s in- 
fluences as both domestic and existentialist. In a piece for the Times Literary 
Supplement, she connects Albee’s dramaturgy to that of O’Neill for the way that 
the play culminates in incessant chatter that is “punctured by the naive poetry 
of sincerity,” which she considers a direct response to The Iceman Cometh.'?° In 
contrast, she attributes the play’s conventionality, “its oppressive unity of time, 
place and action,” to the cramped atmosphere of No Exit by Sartre. For her, this 
comparison bespeaks of Albee’s failure to manifest the “cruel world outside,’ 
indicating that McNeil expects that the play was designed to comment on the 
existentialism worldview.!*° Despite Albee’s intentions, for McNeil, the play’s 
sexual dynamics proved to be more central than any ideological theme. 

By the 1990s, most critics had dropped the play’s association with the ab- 
surd altogether, seeing the comparison as an inflation of the work’s meaning. 
Katherine Kelley, in her review of the production at the Rudder Theatre in 
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Texas for Theatre Journal, categorizes the work as a fairly conventional well- 
made play. As she writes, the play “offers...an earthy brand of Noel Coward 
drawing-room humor,’ and in contrast to a televised staging in the 1980s, does 
not offer the “terrifying look” at “modern life” that we might associate with the 
absurd.!! Regarding the 1992 revival of Virginia Woolf at the Hartford Stage 
Company, New York Times critic Mel Gussow contextualizes Albee’s contribu- 
tion to contemporaneous theatre, linking Virginia Woolf to the “angry young 
man” movement, instead of grouping Albee with the theatre of the absurd 
writers, who largely achieved fame before him. Gussow compares Virginia 
Woolf to Look Back in Anger because of the way both plays challenged con- 
ventional protocols of the theatre, presenting “something new and bracing in 
an art that was trapped by tradition.”!42 Avoiding a philosophical interpreta- 
tion, Gussow assigns the play the more realistic purpose of displaying “the psy- 
chological truths within a disastrous, festering marriage.”!*3 The play, Gussow 
determines, is more about relationships than cosmic absurdity. Leah Frank 
of the New York Times also found the meaning in the play to be of a personal 
variety when she writes that the actions of the performance involves “a strip- 
ping away of all pretense, so that the only thing remaining for each character 
is an absolute personal truth.”“4 This reading may be a bit too absolute in 
its hopefulness about each character achieving “genuine communication” in 
the end.!** These reviews taken together, however, reflect a growing consensus 
among critics that the play primarily relays personal and social truths rather 
than philosophical ones. 

Even personal truth was considered an over-interpretation by New York 
Times critic Alvin Klein, who in his review of the Hartford performance, 
found no meaning in the play. He attributes what he saw as the overwrought 
“theatrical force” of the play to Albee’s need to compensate for the play’s 
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“overtaxed...air of self-importance.”!*6 He indicates that, while the setting aims 
to “signify an existential nothingness,’ it only conveys “a pretentious one.”!4” 
Klein’s readers are instructed to “forget what it is all supposed to mean,” indi- 
cating that, in Klein’s view, Albee has created esoteric nonsense.!*® As Albee’s 
reputation flagged, it seems that the weighty meaning of the play was no lon- 
ger assumed, at least not by the majority of critics. 

The notion that Albee was guided by absurdism resurfaced in “The Habit 
and the Hatred,” a review by James Campbell on the 1996 revival at the Almei- 
da Theatre, which was published in the Times Literary Supplement. Campbell 
argues that, at first, Virginia Woolf appears to represent a departure from the 
theatre of the absurd of which The Zoo Story and The American Dream were a 
part. Virginia Woolf, in contrast, seems to be a fairly conventional “well-made 
play” evident in its “domestic setting, replete with wider references from the 
‘world of ideas.”!#9 Upon looking more carefully, he contends that, “in spite of 
its surface naturalism...the underlying spirit of the play draws on the farcical 
despair of Albee’s dramatic mentors as much as his earlier work. It is the The- 
atre of the Absurd brought to your own fireside.””° It’s not at all clear, however, 
that the defining feature of absurdism is “farcical despair” or that bringing the 
absurd into the drawing room does not negate its defining abstraction, at least 
according to Esslin’s formulation. Campbell’s thesis appears to unravel itself 
when he acknowledges that the play is ultimately “a portrait of a marriage.”!>! 
As discussed above, since the absurd primarily concerns metaphysical mat- 
ters, not inter-relational strife, the theme of marriage would be only indirectly 
related to the problem of absurdity. 

By the 2000s, critics largely agreed that the subject matter of Albee’s play 
was the feud onstage rather than a philosophical exploration of human mean- 
inglessness. Spectator critic Toby Young identifies the theme of the 2006 pro- 
duction at the Apollo as the “battle of the sexes.”!52 Village Voice critic Michael 
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Feingold, writing on the 2012 production at the Booth Theatre, identifies the 
cultural wars as the play’s dominant theme, commenting that Albee’s script 
dabbles in issues of broad concern: “genetic engineering versus humanist ethics 
(with religion drifting into the mix); technocratic pragmatism versus creative 
imagination.”53 Likewise, Michael Bennett, in his review of the 2013 revival at 
the Booth Theatre for Theatre Journal, comments that the staging mistakenly 
represents the play as a raucous comedy instead of as a viscous fight. As he 
writes, “The audience did not feel as though they had inadvertently stumbled 
into a private war between George and Martha; instead of watching with the 
expected unease and horror, the audience was laughing!”!>4 Charles Isherwood 
comments for the New York Times that the play is a “drama of marital discord,” 
whose violence, at least, Albee depicts with “gut-churning realism.”!5> Accord- 
ing to these critics, a performance that abides by the foundations of the text 
would present it as a familial battle with some broader social implications. 

Writing for the New Yorker, Hilton Als avoids pegging the play as an example 
of pure realism, noting that Albee sometimes uses language in a realistic, vis- 
ceral way (“to slap you in the face”), while at other times, his words are merely 
“sounds,” empty of the “feelings’ that Albee associates with so-called realis- 
tic theatre.”!5 It seems that as the “absurdist” label was removed from Albee’s 
work, his popularity grew, perhaps because he no longer seemed to fail at pro- 
ducing an absurd play but instead was appreciated for producing his own par- 
ticular brand of charged, quasi-realism. 

Looking back at fifty years of Virginia Woolf, Eric Grode of the New York Times 
marked the occasion by gathering opinions from audience members about the 
original showing. In his introduction to their comments, Grode characterizes 
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the play as a drama that brought to the surface “some very ugly truths,” though 
he does not identify what those truths are.!5” His interviewees, on the other 
hand, largely describe the play as a candid and realistic portrayal of academic 
familial relations in the sixties. Paul Libin remarks that the “candor” and “bru- 
tality” of the play made him feel like a “voyeur.” Elizabeth Ashley associates 
the portrayal of an academic household with her own upbringing when she 
says, “having grown up on a university, I totally got that turgid and twisted re- 
lationship.’ Mike Nichols also comments that “there was so much to recognize 
if you went to a certain kind of college.’ For Estelle Parsons, the play “hits every 
single note about college-educated men and women at that time. It came out 
at this time when people like my sister graduated from college, prepared for 
good jobs, got good jobs and then got married and stayed home, drinking and 
playing cards, and waiting for your husband to come home so you could have a 
little conversation—or at least a good fight.” Tina Howe remarks that the play 
had an investigative quality wherein Albee dissects the characters as if they 
were under a microscope.'®® It seems that, at least in the minds of those origi- 
nal attendees and from the vantage point of half-a-century, a realistic portrayal 
of family life dominated any abstract or absurdist elements in the play. 


A Delicate Balance 


A Delicate Balance, to a greater degree than the other Albee plays discussed 
here, combines, or so it has been argued, realistic scenarios with the theme 
of nothingness, which Esslin relates to the theatre of the absurd. In the play, 
Harry and Edna flee from a nameless fear to the house of their friends, Agnes 
and Tobias, disrupting the delicate balance of their home. Critics have often 
interpreted their fear as an indicator of existentialist angst, further supporting 
the conflated notion that Albee is an absurdist. The absurdist reading of the 
play, of which there were many in response to the original 1966 production, 
is complicated by the fact that their terror does remain nameless, opening up 
various avenues of interpretation, not just the existentialist/absurdist reading. 
Furthermore, besides the unlikely escape from dread, the play, as later critics 
would come see it, primarily represents realistic themes, as it explores social 
status in a domestic setting. 
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In response to the initial production of the play at the Martin Beck Theater 
in 1966, several reviewers encapsulated the performance as a failed attempt to 
stage existential angst. Writing for the Hudson Review, John Simon downgrades 
the 1966 production for lagging behind Samuel Beckett’s explorations of noth- 
ingness. Whereas Beckett “raises nothingness to fierce tragicomic, almost epic, 
heights,” Simon argues, Albee wants his play to be “about nothing;” however, it 
is “as dull as anything.” Simon’s criticism partially stems from the implausi- 
bility of the play’s key plot point, the arrival of the two frightened guests who 
ask to stay with their friends on a permanent basis. As he writes: 


No halfway sane people would arrive with such a request, and no halfway 
conceivable people would seriously entertain the notion of so entertain- 
ing them. Yet in Albee’s play this is presented with a straight face, earnest- 
ly, though the idea belongs in absurdist farce, where, however, it would be 
handled with Ionescoan wit or Pinterish balefulness. 

But, presumably, there is a deeper meaning: something, no doubt, like 
what is a marriage, a family, friendship, and how does one keep these 
relations going in the face of a world grown meaningless. Now, first of all, 
I am tired of this mythical “meaningless world.”!6° 


In Simon’s view, Albee aspired and failed to produce an absurdist drama that 
would capture the dubious meaninglessness of the world. Simon’s suspicion of 
the absurdist worldview suggests that a general ennui with absurdism may be 
to blame for his and other critics’ dismissal of the play. 

Writing for the New York Times in September of 1966, Walter Kerr also 
argues that Albee’s play inadequately manifests its philosophical themes. He 
argues that the play was not successful because it “talks” about existential dread 
rather than demonstrates that fear.!®! In the review, he notes that the hollow 
setting of the play replete with an “amber void” and “meaningless furniture” en- 
courages the conclusion that Albee sought to manifest philosophical meaning- 
lessness. In the midst of all of those nothing somethings, Albee, according to 
Kerr, intends for his characters to portray their “non-being,” so that he can stage 
a situation in which “nothing—happened.” To Kerr, Albee does not display the 
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“hollowness” of T.S. Eliot and Harold Pinter because A Delicate Balance is too 
declarative. As Kerr writes: 


[Pinter] never uses the word “fright,” he simply frightens us. Mr. Albee, on 
the other hand, plays out his hand all too readily, revealing that there is 
so little in it. Miss Mathews and Mr. Forsythe keep telling us how rattled 
they are, and they do tremble—a bit too much, in fact. But we never in- 
habit their apprehensions, we only listen to them.!6? 


Albee’s overtness may be an undermining flaw of the play, if we follow the 
assumption that he sets out to “frighten us” in the mode of Eliot or Pinter. 
Robert Brustein’s review of the play, “Albee Decorates an Old House,’ echoes 
Kerr’s comparison of Albee’s play to Eliot, indicating that, as with Eliot, Albee 
is “trying to invest the conventional drawing-room comedy with metaphysi- 
cal significance.”!©3 The comparison proves to be unflattering for Albee who, 
according to Brustein, is motivated “by mere artifice,” resulting not in a mani- 
festation of existential nothingness but in shallow “emptiness, emptiness, 
emptiness.”!64 The problem with Balance, however, may lie more with Brustein 
and Kerr’s philosophical expectations for the play than with Albee’s failure to 
meet those expectations. 

Kerr’s October 1966 reassessment of the play, “Only Time Really Happens to 
People,’ presents a more laudatory appraisal of Albee’s attempt to produce a 
philosophical essay onstage. This time, he, attributes the purpose of the play 
to the philosophical question “What lies below language?”!®> Referencing an 
argument between father Cronyn and his daughter, Kerr notes that the father 
must break the barrier of “meaningless sound” to convince his daughter to re- 
turn to her latest husband. Even if he accomplished this goal, according to Kerr, 
he would arrive at the Sartrean conclusion (a la Nausea), that he was “embrac- 
ing empty air,” that “words are names for things that do not exist...they...touch 
nothing” because the “the cosmos has no core.”!66 Yet amidst such negation, 
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Kerr concedes that the play is actually quite full of activity, since events do 
“seem’ to happen in the play. But for him, this action is an illusion. As he writes, 
“the notion of a real universe has been deducted from the outset...we can only 
listen to people constructing illusory happenings out of nouns, adjectives, 
rhythms.”!6” While Kerr attributes this philosophical problem of language to 
Albee’s work, the reading ignores the fact that the events and conversations 
taking place on stage generally concern a familial spat, even if the characters 
do quip eloquently. 

Harold Clurman, in a piece for the Nation, also argues that the play exhib- 
its existentialism and absurdism, though he criticizes Albee for neglecting to 
contextualize the social causes for angst.!6* Comparing the play to No Exit, he 
writes that the theme of the play is “our inability truly to like one another,” 
or in his translation of Sartre’s punchline, “Hell is the other.”!6 Then linking 
the “domestic’ comedy” to the theatre of the absurd, Clurman asserts that 
Albee remains philosophically closest to Camus, which is evident in his de- 
sire to “transcend” our state of aloneness.!”° He proceeds to criticize Albee, 
however, for not developing the “social aspects” of emptiness, which he notes, 
“js not solely an innate phenomenon.’ While Chekhov explores the particular 
causes of his characters’ unhappiness, he declares, Albee has no general social 
view. As Clurman writes, “One might guess that like most of his generation 
he shuns such a view because of our common historical disappointments and 
skepticism about political change.”!” Although he does not use the word “post- 
modern,” his description of Albee’s perspective closely mirrors what we think 
of today as a postmodern drama. Clurman’s review reflects a growing fatigue 
with the nihilistic, melancholic, and unified theory of absurdism and a grow- 
ing preference for plays that would promote social change. 

Not convinced that Albee had ever intended to establish an absurdist vision 
as his theme, other critics felt that the social critique Clurman sought in A Deli- 
cate Balance was already present in the play. New Yorker critic John McCarten 
reminds the readers of his 1966 review that the fear that drives Harry and Edna 
to seek the shelter at their neighbor's house is never named. As such, their ter- 
ror could relate to a number of non-absurdist causes: “the H-bomb, Beelzebub, 
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loneliness, or overwrought imaginations.””? Not entirely undefined, John 
Gassner, in his 1966 column “Broadway in Review” for Educational Theatre 
Journal, argues that their fear bespeaks of a “sense...that they were overcome 
by the pointlessness of their vaguely comfortable and socially acceptable lives 
with the lovelessness of their middle-aged and middle-class marital status.”!73 
This fear, according to Gassner, is not existential or absurdist dread; the dread 
derives from the characters’ social, domestic, and economic concerns. Though 
he notices that the play shares some of the features of Beckett's plays such as a 
setting that is a “negative...vacuum,” he contends that the “semi-abstractness” 
produced by the lighting derailed the production.!”* That is partially because 
the quasi-philosophical aspects of the set, for Gassner, are incompatible with 
the play’s more prominent interest in “the world of domesticity.”!”> In other 
words, the hints of absurdism in the play do not cohere with the play’s primary 
subject, the bourgeois values of the characters on stage. 

In a summary of the early criticism of the play, Mel Gussow writes for the 
New York Times that A Delicate Balance “was regarded as an absurdist vision in 
naturalistic trappings.”!”6 While early reviewers might have seen the juxtaposi- 
tion of absurdism and naturalism as the play’s central flaw, Gussow remarks 
that, from the vantage point of almost twenty years and after viewing the 1983 
revival at Princeton, the combination of absurdist and naturalist elements 
seemed appropriate. As he states, “After one war, several social revolutions 
and almost two decades of absurdism in everyday life, the night call for help 
seems less outlandish.”!”” Of course, if he means to equate the terms “absurd- 
ism” and “outlandish,” he may be working with the conventional and not the 
philosophical notion of absurdism. He does indicate more fittingly, however, 
that A Delicate Balance represents a return to the domestic themes of Virginia 
Woolf (“marital tremors”). As he notes, the play primarily tackles “the question 
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of responsibility to family, friends and their own insufficient marriage.”!”® But, 
to Gussow, it is not necessary to isolate such domestic matters from “the abyss 
at the bottom of the stairs,” which may be an indicator of absurdism. 

Yet as Alvin Klein points out in his New York Times article “An Abstruse Albee,” 
it is not entirely possible to prove that Gussow’s “abyss” refers to absurdity. 
Echoing McCarten, Klein writes that “their unidentified terror, which is beyond 
mere free-floating anxiety, remains statically unidentified.”!”9 For Klein, Albee 
may be attempting to weave “semi-absurdist” elements into the primarily natu- 
ralistic play, but those aspects do not cohere in the 1983 staging. That sense of 
incoherence may derive from the fact that the absurdist elements in the play 
they do not fully correspond to matters they 
purportedly concern. What the play does signify more successfully, according 


” 


remain “symbolically ‘empty; 
to Klein, is Albee’s equivocal relationship to well-made play. As Klein observes, 


Throughout, the play appears to be crafted almost in tribute to, as well 
as a statement against, the drawing-room comedy genre, especially after 
the high style of Sir Noel Coward, which is symptomatic of Mr. Albee’s 
ambivalence: His need to create new waves while worshipping the old, to 
establish order while unsettling it.18° 


This “both/and” quality of Albee’s writing—that it conveys an ambivalent re- 
lationship to conventional drama and contains cursory allusions to absurdist 
themes—may be the most apt rendering of his particular brand of drama. 

By the 1990s, critics had largely concluded that the domestic themes of A 
Delicate Balance outweighed any of the author’s philosophical leanings. In 
Robert Brustein’s reassessment of his original take on A Delicate Balance, “Re- 
visited Plays, Revised Opinions,” he writes that he no longer considers the play 
a “paleface mandarin exercise in metaphysics,” but now regards it as a “com- 
edy of manners.”!®! Instead of conceiving of the play as “an entirely superflu- 
ous drawing-room drama in solemn imitation of Eliot's The Cocktail Party,” the 
production at The Plymouth Theater, incited Brustein to think that the play 
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“was not a metaphysical drama at all.”!®2 In this rendering, the terror that sends 
Harry and Edna to seek the shelter of their friends is a common variety of anxi- 
ety that shapes “even the most comfortable lives.”!83 

In her review, “Good Reasons to Have Faith in the Theater,” New York Times 
writer Margo Jefferson also grounds Harry and Edna’s fear in pedestrian rather 
than philosophical experience. She writes that they seek the comfort of their 
friends because of “the fear of old age, the fear of death and the fear of finding, 
as Edna puts it, that ‘the only skin you have ever known...is your own—and 
that it’s dry...and not warm.”!** The virtue of A Delicate Balance, to Jefferson, is 
that it challenges the inviolability of assumed societal values: “Marriage,” “Fam- 
ily,” “ 
pertain to the cosmic nihilism that defines absurdism; they are social concerns 


privilege,’ and “power.’!85 These are not necessarily matters that directly 


native to the drawing-room comedy. As Nancy Franklin notes in her New Yorker 
article, “Haunted Houses,” we must not forget that this is a play that is set in the 
living room, which garners all the associations of the drawing-room comedy.!®6 
Taken together, these critics suggest that the original categorization of Albee 
as a theatre of the absurd dramatist was a false one; his work gravitates more 
closely to the well-made play. 

Vincent Canby, in his review, “An Albee Horror Story, Set in a Drawing 
Room,” for New York Times, adds complexity to this observation when he writes 
that Albee uses the conventions of the drawing-room comedy for the purpose 
of wreaking havoc on the sense of “wasp-y” complacency that is endemic to 
that form.!8” The themes of the play, he notes, pertain to domestic topics both 
in the home of the focal characters and regarding the history of their native 
land, America. To Canby, the surface-level conflicts of the play concern the 
troubled relationships of the central characters—‘histories of frigid marriages, 
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infidelities, lost children (dead and unborn) and lifelong friendships based 
solely on convenience’—but, the central conflict of the play relates to the 
aimlessness, not of a world without meaning, but of American social/class 
history.!8° Canby defines the characters’ terror as “a sudden loss of purpose 
and all sense of necessity: aimlessness made manifest. It’s something to which 
the spawn of America’s white Anglo-Saxon Protestant pioneers, at least the 
offspring of the old-money families, have been especially susceptible as the 
country has continued to reinvent itself without their patrician help.”!89 Iden- 
tifying their angst as a condition particular to upper-middle class, Protestant, 
founders detaches the thematics of absurdism, since Camus’ theory concerns a 
universal condition of humankind. Even though the set may appear as “spooky 
and barren as a Beckett landscape,” that spookiness would presumably result 
from cultural bareness sparked by the displacement of the patrician class due 
to demographic and economic shifts, not to meaninglessness in general.!9° 

Even so, not all critics espoused the notion that A Delicate Balance evinces 
the genre of the drawing-room comedy instead of the theatre of the absurd. 
Writing for the Village Voice, Michael Feingold characterizes the 1996 produc- 
tion as a metaphysical tragedy, explaining that the neighbors were frightened 
by the “nameless Nothing” in their house.!% Echoing Kerr’s focus on language, 
he argues that the “half-parodic lofty language...is Nothingness made audible.” 
Although that may be the case, he does not provide textual evidence to sup- 
port his position that the characters “accept nothingness as their spiritual 
condition.”!%? Instead, Feingold’s reading may be a vestige of the original exis- 
tentialist responses to Schneider’s production. 

The absurdist reading also resurfaced in London in response to a 1997 pro- 
duction at the Theatre Royal Haymarket. In her review, “A Plague of Fear,” 
for the Times Literary Supplement, Sylvia Brownrigg writes that the “existen- 
tial fear” that motivates Edna and Harry to leave their home transforms the 
play from being a satire of “wasp manners” to functioning as a reminder that 
Albee “brought European absurdism to the American theatre.”!93 For Brown- 
rigg, the realistic aspects of the play subside behind the more paramount 
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“hysterias and fierce rages,” that are, presumably, of an absurdist ilk.19* Yet as 
discussed already, “hysteria” and “rage” are probably not products of an ab- 
surdist worldview, which Camus presents as a playful if acquiescent response 
to meaninglessness.1%5 

Writing for the Spectator in his review of the production of the play in 
London, Sheridan Morley reflects precisely on the shift that occurred between 
the original reception of the play as a work of absurdism and the contempo- 
raneous recasting of the play as a dour sibling of the drawing-room comedy. 
Remembering his own response to the play 30 years before, Morley writes that 
he interpreted the “the nameless dread’ in the play as a reference to the themes 
of Samuel Beckett. Now, after seeing the production at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket, Morley considers the play a “makeover” of the work of Noel 
Coward.!%6 For Morley, Albee updates many of the features of Coward's plays: 
an “elegant house in the country, unwelcome guests, an alcoholic sister, a re- 
calcitrant daughter, an all-knowing mother, and a father who has effectively 
retreated from even his own existence.”!9” More than a simple reformulation of 
Coward’s plot points, both authors, according to Morley, share a central theme: 
the “spirit of familial and personal destruction.” Since the dread in the play 
does linger undefined, the connection to Beckett may be weak while the plot 
and themes of the play emulate the style of drawing-room comedies. 

Like Brownrigg, Spectator writer Lloyd Evans envisages the appearance 
of Harry and Edna as an absurdist appendage. In his review of the 201 per- 
formance at the Almeida in London, Evans writes that the couple’s escape 
from their unnamed terror reflects Albee’s habit of incorporating absurdist 
elements into his plays. As he writes, “ever susceptible to the temptations of 
Absurdism, Albee decided to throw his play off-course with a big fat slice of 
symbolist nonsense.”!%? Yet, if we follow Esslin’s historicization of absurdist 
drama, technically, the symbolists—including Baudelaire, Mallarme, and 
Verlaine—predated and inspired the poetic drama of Genet et. al.2° Further- 
more, they were not nonsense writers. 
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Critics of the 2013 and 2014 productions in New York revived the notion that 
Harry and Edna were motivated by existential angst, even though reviewers 
sought to counterbalance that purported absurdist element with naturalistic 
ones. For instance, Anita Gates of the New York Times describes the 2013 produc- 
tion at the McCarter Theater as a horror story in which terror is caused by both 
a quasi-existentialist “paralyzing fear that simmers within every waking sec- 
ond of human life” and the political matters of “rights and responsibilities.”2 
Writing for the New York Times in “Pretty Crowded for an Empty Nest,” Ben 
Brantley finds support for the connection to the absurd in Albee’s allusion to 
“the plague,’ which Brantley takes as a reference to the “existential terror that 
paralyzes those who suddenly sense the mortal shadows in their days.’2°? Yet 
despite the popular definition of existentialism, which Brantley expresses as 
“the fear of death (and life’s concomitant meaninglessness),” existentialism ac- 
tually refers to the idea that existence precedes essence.° It seems that Brant- 
ley mistakenly relies on an adulterated definition of existentialism as well as 
a conflation of terminology to make his argument that Albee is a member of 
the theater of the absurd. Brantley, however, does wisely identify the “ripple of 
Noel Coward banter,” signaling what is perhaps Albee’s closer allegiance to the 
drawing-room comedy. 

Hilton Als, in his piece for the New Yorker entitled “Bad Marriages,” parses 
the relationship between the absurdist and naturalist elements in Albee’s work 
as a “progression” in which The American Dream may be considered an exam- 
ple of Ionesco-influenced, “semi-didactic absurdism” and A Delicate Balance 
an example of “heightened realism.” Als finds evidence for this claim in the 
mounting accouterments that fill the houses of his characters in his more re- 
alistic works.2°5 His position seems compelling, too, until we consider the fact 
that Als is working with a definition of absurdism that is based on the work of 
Ionesco. He indicates as much when he writes that, initially, “Harry and Edna 
seem as absurd as Mrs. Barker, in ‘The American Dream, in ‘A Delicate Balance’ 
he had evolved enough to add pathos to the ridiculousness.’2°° As discussed 
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above, “ridiculous” is only a synonym for “absurdism” in the popular concep- 
tion of the term, not in Camus’ terminology. 

Once adopted, perhaps as a response to his original double bill with Beckett, 
the absurdist label never entirely left Albee’s work. The outlandish, minimal- 
istic, mordant, and ideational qualities of his plays have tempted many critics 
over the years into considering him a member of the theatre of the absurd, a 
movement that was never a movement at all. While the plays do contain many 
features that Esslin attributes to the theatre of the absurd, their concerns often 
do not align with Camus’ notion of absurdity as endurance alongside cosmic 
nihilism. That summation would apply to Albee’s other outlandish plays—The 
Man with Three Arms, Three Tall Women, Box, The Goat or Who is Sylvia? — 
that feature fantastical and unlikely occurrences. But the presence of Esslin’s 
characterizations of absurd theatre should not be mistaken for theatre that 
manifests Camus’ notion of absurdity. In that way, Albee’s association with the 
school remains a loose one. He was inspired by the absurdists, no doubt, but 
he also incorporated many dramatic genres in his plays, including realistic and 
naturalistic drawing-room comedies, which, if Esslin is to be believe, are averse 
to absurdism. Perhaps what Albee sought to do, more than align himself with 
any movement, was to abandon the binaries that separate theater into that 
which is philosophical or domestic, realistic or abstract, and fabulous or seri- 
ous. In doing so, he may have intended to celebrate eclecticism with, when it 
comes to cohesion, a postmodern shrug. 


CHAPTER 3 

Edward Albee and the Pastoral Tradition 
Tony Jason Stafford 
Abstract 


Edward Albee’s The Goat is clearly not about a man having a sexual relation with a 
goat, but about far weightier matters. To make this more clear, Albee has set his play 
squarely in the pastoral tradition with (1) idealized nature, (2) a meaningful allegory, 
and (3) a revolt against the city and a longing for the country. One of the main motifs 
of twentieth-century American drama is a recognition of the loss of the rural way of 
life at the expense of the threatening urban sprawl: Williams’ depiction of the loss of 
the old southern agrarian life as seen in such characters as Amanda Wingfield and 
Blanche DuBois; Miller’s portrayal of Willie as a man trapped among the tall buildings 
of the city with his frontier talent for working with his hands and planting crops; and 
Shepard’s lament in Buried Child and The Curse of the Starving Class over the loss of 
the farm. Albee’s The Goat may well belong to that same American pastoral tradition, 
and Martin’s relationship with Sylvia the goat may well symbolize the deeper concerns 
with which Albee is dealing: the yearning for a bucolic life as an escape from the cor- 
rupting influence of the city. 


In many of Edward Albee’s plays, one of his stylistic strategies is to begin a play 
with what appears to be a completely naturalistic situation and then, some- 
where after the opening, to slowly alter the style, to start to distort or twist 
the picture, into a non-realistic, metaphorical experience. As Mel Gussow says 
about The Lady from Dubuque, as could be said about most of Albee’s plays, “up 
to a point, the play was naturalistic, then it shifted into a kind of surrealism.”! 
It may be Albee’s intention to first get the audience to feel comfortable in a 
familiar-looking world and then slowly lead it into taking a closer look at what 
is happening. Perhaps his point, and it is a valid one, is that the real mean- 
ing of life, events, people, or cultures is not found on the surface but hidden 
deeper within because there are such vast and complex interrelations and con- 
nections to everything, or, things are often not what they appear to be. There- 
fore, to take an Albee play literally, regardless of what Albee himself may say, 


1 Mel Gussow, Edward Albee: A Singular Journey, A Biography (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1999), 310. 
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and not to see the profounder, metaphorical implications is to remain outside 
of Albee’s theatrical experience. Thus, The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? is best ap- 
proached with Albee’s dramatic habits firmly in mind.” The Goat also confirms 
Albee’s statement that he likes “tough art,’ that he does not think that “any- 
thing that is merely decorative is worth the time” (echoing Shaw’s statement 
that “I would not have gone to all this trouble merely for art for art’s sake”) 
and that “art should expand the boundaries of the form and, simultaneously, it 
should change our perceptions. I despise restful art.” We cannot overlook the 
uniqueness of Albee’s style, his artistic philosophy, nor his whole body of work 
when approaching an Albee play. 

When Edward Albee’s The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? opened in New York in 
March, 2002, a few theatre reviewers took the play quite literally and conse- 
quently took offense at a play that seemed to violate the basic notions of de- 
cency. Critics such as Johnson, Finkle, and Barnes dwelt on its “beastiality,” 
“the last taboo,” while Isherwood declared that “it is not a play about a man in 
love with a metaphor but with a real goat.”* Finkle pushed a strict reading to 
the limits with the speculation that Martin never “mentions who owns Sylvia 
and whether that lucky farmer might already have given her a name.” An edge 
of sarcasm enters into the prosaic observation that it is about “bestiality, zoo- 
philia, animal lust, pastoral love, heavy petting, the love that dares not bleat its 
name.”> Some condemned the play outright by judging it as “disappointingly 
general and iconic,”® “absurd, ridiculous, [and] repellent,”” and by asserting 


2 One need only think of such plays as The American Dream, wherein a baby is mutilated; Tiny 
Alice, which has a house inside of a house on stage; Seascape, in which two sea creatures 
crawl up out of the ocean to converse with a couple sitting on the beach; The Man Who Had 
Three Arms, only to lose one of them; and Three Tall Women, who are seemingly all the same 
woman. To take Albee literally is not to get Albee at all. 

3 Gussow, Edward Albee: A Singular Journey, 347. 

Charles Isherwood, “Pullman Brings Dignity to ‘Goat’ Love Story,” review of The Goat? or Who 
is Sylvia?, by Edward Albee, directed by David Edjbornson, New York, Variety, March 10, 2002, 
accessed May 25, 2006, http:www.billpullman.org/goat/reviews. Adam Feldman, “The Goat, 
or Who is Sylvia?” Broadway.com, review of The Goat? or Who is Sylvia?, by Edward Albee, 
directed by David Edjbornson, New York, March u, 2002, accessed May 25, 2006, http://www 
-billpullman.org/goat/more%2oreviews%203.htm. 

5 Ibid. 

Isherwood, “Pullman Brings Dignity to Goat Love Story.’ 

David Finkle, “The Goat, or Who is Sylvia?” Theater Mania, review of The Goat, or Who is Syl- 
via?, by Edward Albee, directed by David Edjbornson, New York, March u, 2002, accessed 
May 25, 2006, http:www.billpullman.org/goat/more%2oreviews%203.htm. 
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that it is “a play that is more or less unbelievable from start to finish.’® “Albee 
would like to appear intrepid on the dicey subject but he only succeeds in be- 
ing grandly foolish,” the reviewer goes on, calling the play “pretentious and 
ineffective.’? One exact reading produced the inane speculation that “what a 
different and more upbeat play The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? might be were a 
Labrador to romp through just before the final blackout and exchange mean- 
ingful glances with Stevie!”!° 

Scholarly approaches to The Goat have treated Albee’s play with greater seri- 
ousness than the theatrical reviews, although no two seem to be in agreement 
as to what the play is about. Deborah Bailin, for example, asserts that the play 
is about “the failure of language,” that “the characters lose the power to affirm 
their humanity by losing the power of words." Joy Huang on the other hand 
views the play as about “the status of the animal as Other” and “how human 
epistemology decides our perception of the Self/human versus the Other/non- 
human.’!? Michelle Robinson suggests that “discovering what the intersection 
of the public and the private means is the play’s business, not separating the 
public from the private self.”!3 Ellen Gainor holds that the play reflects Albee’s 
“perennial concern with the dysfunctional American family” and that the is- 
sues the characters deal with “take them beyond their individual lives and into 
amore politicized exploration of some profound and far-reaching questions for 
the Western dramatic tradition and modern civilization itself”"4 Toby Zinman 


8 Ibid. Of course not all critics were as condemnatory, and many echoed the general obser- 
vation that it is “a serious, thoughtful, even tragic play,” that finding the play’s meaning 
presents a challenge, that the play’s significance lies beyond literalism, and that numer- 
ous readings of the play can be found. See Michael Kuchwara, “New Albee Play Startling, 
Satisfying,’ directed by David Edjbornson, New York, Associated Press, March 10, 2002, ac- 
cessed May 25, 2006, http://billpullman.org/goat/reviews.htm; and Deborah Bailin, “Our 
Kind: Albee’s Animals in Seascape and The Goat, or, Who is Sylvia?” Journal of American 
Drama and Theatre 18 no. 1 (2006), 12. 

9 Joy Shihyi Huang, “Who Is Sylvia or Who Are We?: Alternative Subjectivity in Albee’s The 
Goat or, Who is Sylvia? Notes Toward a Definition of Tragedy,” Tamkang Review 42 no. 1 
(2011), 127, accessed May 25, 2006, http:wwwz2.tku.edu.tw/English/indese.html. 

10 = Michelle Robinson, “Impossible Representation: Edward Albee and the End of Liberal 
Tragedy,’ Modern Drama 54 no. 1 (2011), 66. 

11 Ellen J. Gainor, “Albee’s The Goat: Rethinking tragedy for the 21st century,’ The Cambridge 
Companion to Edward Albee, ed. Stephen Bottoms (Cambridge: Cambridge uP, 2005), 203. 

12 Toby Zinman, Edward Albee (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2008), 141. 

13 ~—sIbid., 147. 

14 Catalina Florescu, “Who Is Not Sylvia: A Character Analysis of Stevie from Edward Albee’s 
The Goat, or, Who is Sylvia?” The Anachronist 16 (2011), 136. 
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approaches the play in the context of the myth of Pan, “the god of herds and 
flocks,’ allows for the possibility of the “scapegoat,” thinks that Martin has 
become “a monstrous creature like a Pan or a satyr,” and then raises “specula- 
tion about the play’s connection to the satyr plays, as well as to tragedy,”!6 while 
Catalina Florescu insists that “Sylvia is everybody's goat” in that she “unleashes 
our wildest desires.”!” 

Some critics pay attention to the fact that Albee’s second subtitle for the 
play is “Notes toward a Definition of Tragedy” and proceed to examine the play 
as an example of tragedy. John Kuhn concludes that Albee’s definition of trag- 
edy “reaches an intricate fullness”!’ in his goat play, that it is a “double tragedy,” 
both Stevie’s and Martin’s,!° and that when Billy enters the play it becomes a 
“family tragedy.’2° Kuhn also stresses that Martin’s encounter with Sylvia is a 
“supernatural experience”! and that to Martin she’s a “sylvan diety.’2? 

It should also be pointed out that several writers have invoked the use of 
the word “pastoral” in passing, labelling The Goat as a “domestication of the 
pastoral,””’ offering an “Edenic reverie of the American pastoral ideal,’?+ and 
containing “characteristic elements of Renaissance tragedy, comedy, tragicom- 
edy, and pastoral.”25 Most do recognize that Martin has an elevated experience 
in nature and in his encounter with Sylvia and that he longs for a “communion 
with nature.”6 But none of these critics pursues the notion of the pastoral as 
a fundamental element in the play and a key to understanding what the play 
is really about. 

Almost everyone recognizes that the subtitle of Albee’s The Goat, or Who 
is Sylvia? echoes the song in Shakespeare’s The Two Gentlemen of Verona, the 
song which begins, “Who is Silvia? What is she, / That all our swains commend 


15 John Kuhn, “Getting Albee’s Goat: Notes toward a Definition of Tragedy,’ American Drama 
13, NO. 2 (2004), 2. 


16 Ibid.,10. 
17. Ibid., 17. 
18 Ibid, 15. 
1g Ibid. 14. 


20 Robinson, “Impossible Representation,” 62. 

21 Gainor, “Albee’s The Goat: Rethinking tragedy for the 21st century,” 206. 

22 Kuhn, “Getting Albee’s Goat: Notes toward a Definition of Tragedy,’ 26. 

23 ~~ Gainor, “Albee’s The Goat: Rethinking Tragedy for the 21st Century,’ 209. 

24 William Shakespeare, The Two Gentleman of Verona (New York: Simon & Schuster Paper- 
backs, Folger Shakespeare Library, 1999), 4.2.41-2. 

25 Edward Albee, The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? (New York: Overlook Press, 2003), 63. All refer- 
ences are to this edition, by page number. 
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her?”2? No less than three times, the phrase “Who is Sylvia?” appears in Albee’s 
play, and in one instance Stevie even parodies Shakespeare’s lines with “Who 
is Sylvia, / Fair is she / That all our goats commend her.”?8 The song, containing 


nm 


such concepts as “swains,’ “garlands,” blind Cupid, and Platonic idealism, is 
clearly cast in the pastoral tradition. Moreover, Shakespeare's play itself con- 
tains strong elements of pastoralism even though actual shepherds are not 
present. For example, in the opening scene between Proteus and Valentine's 
servant Speed, the conversation goes on for almost thirty lines about “sheep,” 
“shepherd,” “fodder,” “mutton,” “pasture,” and the sheep sound of “Baa,’2° and 
when Valentine is alone in nature, he implores Silvia, who is not present, to 
“cherish thy forlorn swain,’ dramatizing himself as a country rustic. 

As with so many of Shakespeare’s comedies, The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
has a rural setting. In fact, in play after play, Shakespeare commonly, in order to 
delineate and emphasize the bucolic setting, uses two settings, one in the city 
and one in the country. In civilization, typically, suppression, misunderstand- 
ings, false judgements, questionable values, and betrayals reside; in nature, in 
solitude, the characters find peace, resolution, enlightenment, improvement, 
truth, and their true selves. In all of Shakespeare, often a yearning for the rustic 
and its benefits appear (as Shakespeare may have found in Stratford as a boy; 
in fact, he may well be said to be a nature poet, as opposed to someone like 
Marlowe or Jonson). 

In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, a similar pattern occurs, except this play 
has two towns, Verona and Milan, in which pain, heartache, confusion, be- 
trayal, and conflict dominate the action. In the “forest,” conflicts are resolved, 
wrong behavior is recognized, forgiveness is asked for and granted, and every- 
one is properly paired off and reunited. In Verona, Proteus, who loves Julia, is 
separated from his life-long friend, Valentine, who has gone to serve the Duke 
of Milan where Silvia, the daughter of the Duke and Valentine’s beloved, lives. 
Soon Proteus too departs for Milan in order to serve the same Duke but, upon 
seeing Silvia, forgets about Julia and pursues Silvia. The abandonment of Julia, 
the betrayal of Valentine, and the odious duplicity are all committed by Pro- 
teus in Milan. Valentine, banished from Milan, retreats into the woods, whence 


27 Ibid. 5.4.2-6. 

28 Albee, The Goat, or Who is Sylvia?, 41. 

29 Numerous examples come immediately to mind: comedies, such as Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Athens and the woods); Taming of the Shrew (Padua and Petruchio’s country es- 
tate); Merchant of Venice (Venice and Belmont, Portia’s country estate), As You Like It (the 
French court and the Forest of Arden); and tragedies, such as King Lear (Lear’s court and 
the English countryside); and Othello (Venice and the island of Cyprus). 
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Silvia follows him, and Proteus follows her. In nature, Proteus is confronted 
with his despicable conduct, feels remorse and asks for forgiveness, and recog- 
nizes that he truly loves Julia. The healing power of nature, as opposed to the 
destructiveness of the city, is recognized by Valentine: 


This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes.?° 


This extolling of nature resembles Martin’s praise, in The Goat, of the country- 
side when he talks about the “new-mown hay,’ 


the smell a country: the smell of apples...the roadside 
stands, with corn and other stuff piled high, and baskets full 
of other things—beans and tomatoes and those great white 
peaches... And from up there I could trace the roads 

out toward the farm, and it gave me a kind of shiver.3! 


A connection between Albee’s play and Shakespeare's rests upon more than 
just the song about Sylvia. As stated, The Two Gentlemen of Verona has two cit- 
ies, Verona and Milan, from which Valentine and the others flee into nature; 
Albee’s play also has two cities: New York (we infer) and the projected Great 
World City, against which Martin seems to be unconsciously in revolt. In both 
plays, journeys into the countryside take place, and the rural offers a respite 
from city pressures; the rural also offers a spiritual experience for Valentine 
(“woods / I better brook than flourishing peopled towns”) and for Martin (an 
“epiphany” and “ecstasy,” as he refers to it). Moreover, both Shakespeare’s play 
and Albee’s belong to the pastoral tradition, which Albee subtly suggests by 
linking his play to Shakespeare’s.>2 

The pastoral tradition itself stretches back to the third century BCE. The Syra- 
cusan Theocritus is credited with forming the subject, style, and poetical forms 
of the tradition in his Idyls, and it continues with Virgil, who extends the tradi- 
tion with his ten Ecologues. While the common perception exists that pastorals 


30 Annabel Patterson, Pastoral and Ideology: Virgil to Valery (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1987), 7. 
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32 Paul Alpers, What is Pastoral? (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), 22. 
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deal with shepherds, in Theocritus, and others, some of the country lads are 
goatherders. For example, in Theocritus’s Jdyll i, Thyrsis sings to a goatherder 
about Daphnis the mythical herdsman, and in Jdyll vii, “Harvest Feast,” the poet, 
in talking allegorically about other poets, mentions Lycidas, the goatherder of 
Cydonia and whom Callimachus calls the “the goatherd.’ Thus, Albee’s play re- 
mains squarely within the pastoral tradition by introducing a goat as its subject. 

Moreover, the popularity of pastorals recurs throughout literary history, 
the most notable in English literature being in the Elizabethan period, as rep- 
resented by Spencer’s The Shepherd's Calendar, Marlowe's “The Passionate 
Shepherd to His Love” (and Raleigh’s reply), Shakespeare’s As You Like It, and 
numerous other works of the age. Additionally, the Romantic movement of 
the early nineteenth century is a significant extension of the pastoral tradition, 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads advocating 
the use of the language of “humble and rustic life.’34 

So what is the relevance of the pastoral tradition to Albee’s play? In any 
attempt to define the pastoral, one would do well to heed the words of 
Annabel Patterson, who states that any effort to define the nature of pastoral is 
“a cause lost as early as the sixteenth century” when the form began to “propa- 
gate by miscegenation” and descended into total confusion in modern criti- 
cism.?3 She adds that writers, artists, and intellectuals “of all persuasions have 
used the pastoral for a range of functions and intentions that | Virgil’s] Eclogues 
first articulated” and that people’s responses to the pastoral, and the Eclogues 
in particular, are guided by “their own cultural assumptions.”3+ Moreover, dis- 
cussions about the origins and theories of the pastoral and its tradition literally 
fill volumes, so what seems appropriate here is an extremely limited statement 
about its most salient and generally acknowledged characteristics, which also 
happen to be present in Albee’s play. 

First, pastorals are obviously set in nature, an “idyllic landscape” and a “land- 
scape as a setting for song [or poetry].”2> (Scholarly opinion seems to be divided 
over which is more important, the landscape or the herdsmen.) One is remind- 
ed of the eternal springtime that Raleigh scoffs at in his answer to Marlowe, 
with flowers, green hills, budding trees, frisky animals, abundant crops, and 
eternal sunshine, much like what Martin describes in Albee’s play. Second, 


33 William Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Lyrical Ballads: The Text of the 1798 
Edition with the Additional 1800 Poems and Prefaces, ed. R.L. Brett and A.R. Jones (London: 
Methuen, 1963). 

34 Frank Kermode, English Pastoral Poetry: From the Beginnings to Marvell (London: George 
G. Harrap & Co, 1952), 14. 

35 Raymond Williams, The Country and the City (New York: Oxford University Press, 1973), 17. 
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there seems to be a general agreement that the pastoral provides a sharp con- 
trast with the urban. Frank Kermode asserts that the first condition of pas- 
toral poetry is “the sharp difference between two ways of life, the rustic and 
the urban,”36 implying that the pastoral is born of the urban, while Raymond 
Williams maintains that the city, highly urbanized, has removed us from the 
tranquil life of the country that we once knew, endowing us witha sense of “loss 
and eviction.”3’ Albee’s play takes place entirely in the city, from which Martin 
seeks to escape by buying a country home, a “barn,” and makes plans for the 
construction of the Great World City in the Midwest plains. Third, there is “an 
atmosphere of otium”3® in the pastoral; while the shepherds deal with rustic 
chores such as tending goats and sheep, the tasks seem largely undemanding 
and little tended to, leaving ample time for writing verses and chasing shep- 
herdesses, with overtones of sexuality, seduction, and romance. Martin spends 
a lot of time driving around in the country, visiting vegetable and fruit stands, 
and engaging in leisure time with Sylvia, with overtones of sexuality, seduc- 
tion, and romance. Fourth, from Virgil onward, pastorals have universally been 
viewed as allegories and address contemporary issues, whether political, so- 
cial, cultural, religious, or personal. Alpers introduces the term “representative 
anecdote,” i.e., representing a summary or characteristic example, which has, 
as he says, a “synecdochic relation to something else.’39 Albee’s play is clearly 
not about a man having a sexual relationship with a goat but an allegory about 
far more important and weightier issues. 

Finally, Michael Bennett adds another dimension to the discussion where- 
in he points out that “the origins of the absurd [are found] in the history of 
‘tragicomedy,”*° and that the Italian Renaissance gave rise to the “tragicomic 
pastoral,” implying that the absurd and the pastoral have a historical relation- 
ship. While Albee cannot be classified as a strict absurdist—although there 
have been those, e.g., Martin Esslin, who have tried to make that argument— 
there can be no doubt that there are elements of absurdism in Albee’s plays. 
The connection with the pastoral may be of relevance here. 

One of the main motifs of twentieth-century American drama is a recog- 
nition of the loss of the rural way of life by the advance of the threatening 
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urban sprawl: Williams’ depiction of the loss of the old southern agrarian life 
as seen in such characters as Amanda Wingfield and Blanche DuBois, Miller’s 
portrayal of Willie as a man trapped among the tall buildings of the city with 
his frontier talent for working with his hands and planting crops, and Shepard's 
lament in Buried Child and The Curse of the Starving Class over the loss of the 
farm. Albee’s The Goat may well belong to that same American pastoral tra- 
dition, and Martin’s relationship with Sylvia the goat may well symbolize the 
deeper concerns with which Albee is dealing, the yearning for a bucolic life as 
an escape from the corrupting influence of the city. 

Albee’s play is replete with pastoral motifs: flowers, country smells, pasto- 
ral language, classical references, and, of course, setting. Opening scenes are 
critical, and Albee in his first lines spends considerable time on flowers and 
establishes three motifs thereby: Latin grammatical forms, country smells, and 
flowers as part of nature. 

The first stage directions of the play have Stevie “arranging flowers” and “fin- 
ishing flowers”*? as their conversation proceeds, and when Martin asks, “what 
are they?” Stevie informs him that they are “ranunculus. I (Then) I: ranunculi.’*8 
Later, when Ross remarks that they are “nice flowers,” Martin interjects, “ranun- 
culi,” and Stevie adds, “the proper plural of ranunculus—the flowers,” and Martin 
expounds on the fact that “some say ranunculuses, but that sounds wrong, 
even though it’s probably perfectly acceptable.’44 The quibbling over Latin 
grammar may at first glance seem gratuitous, but Albee, like any good play- 
wright, does not squander dialogue. The Latin lessons are a reminder of the 
classical origins of the pastoral tradition and evoke the Virgilian heritage (after 
all, they could just as easily have said “buttercups,” but that would not have 
served Albee’s purpose). The discussion of Latin forms also acts as a prelude 
to other echoes of classicism. For example, later, when Ross, in trying to tape 
the interview with Martin, complains that he hears a kind of “rushing sound, 
like a...wooooosh! Or...wings, or something,” Martin replies that “it’s probably 
the Eumenides,” a reference to another work by Virgil as well as another clas- 
sical source, Greek in this case, Aeschylus’s Oresteia. When Ross says, “there; it 
stopped,” Martin concludes that “then it probably wasn’t the Eumenides; they 
don't stop.”*° This seemingly trivial reference serves Albee’s pastoral purposes. 

Only a few lines into the opening discussion of flowers, Martin, after “srnell- 
ing the flowers,” observes that they are “Pretty. Why don’t they smell,’ Stevie 
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answers that “they’re secretive; probably too subtle for your forgetful nose,’*6 a 
conversation that introduces another motif into the play. Country smells and 
discussions thereof pervade the play with increasing poignancy. Early on in the 
play, Stevie is standing close to Martin and says, as she “sniffs him,” “where have 
you been?”*” After mentioning Clarissa Atherton, whose calling card Martin 
has in his pocket but about whom he remembers nothing, Stevie asks, “does 
she smell funny?” and later she talks about “seeing this Atherton woman... 
who smells funny.’*8 And when Martin is describing his visit to the country to 
Ross with “those country smells” and Ross demurs by saying “cow shit, and all 
that,” Martin corrects him with “New-mown hay, fella! The smell a country: the 
smell a apples!” and then, emphasizing the contrast, “Oh, you city boys!”49 
The smell motif culminates when Stevie, after finding out about Martin’s affair 
with a goat, a creature at one with and symbolic of nature, says, “you smell of 
goat, you smell of shit, you smell of all I cannot imagine being able to smell! 
Stay away from me!”5° The refreshing country smells, “new-mown hay” and all 
that, have turned into the rancid odor of their dead marriage. 

The flower theme at the beginning is also part of the larger presence of 
nature in general, particularly the descriptions of the countryside as offered 
by Martin and other pastoral evocations. For example, when Ross refers to 
his wife April by name, Martin responds with “April, May, June—the pastel 
months. You name girl babies after them,”>! invoking the notion of the eternal 
pastoral spring and alliterating and assonating “pastel” with “pastoral.” More 
nature references casually abound: Billy’s sexuality is a “passing phase” “like 
the moon;”*? there is talk of “verdancy: flowers and green leaves,’>? “barn hunt- 
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ing” and “a real country place—a farm, maybe,” “a wonderful old farmhouse, 
and a lot of land,”>+ “the old back twenty,” “leaves turning” and “great scudding 
clouds and those country smells.’>> 

In addition to the flowers and nature elements, some of the language, 
both word choices and sentence structures, also invokes the language of the 


pastoral, language that is self-consciously stylized, antiquated, syntactically 
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inverted, and poetical, some of it faintly resembling a pastoral poem but 
achieving in its own right a poetical quality. In his first conversation with Ross, 
Martin asks, “did contentment bathe me in its warm light?” and then “yes; con- 
tentment fell; you sat there and I watched it bathe you in its warm light.”56 
When Ross talks about his son whom “I dandled on my knee,” Martin fixes 
on the old, “lovely word—dandled.”®” Ross, in his letter to Stevie that informs 
her of Martin’s affair with Sylvia, writes, “who, I am mortified to tell you,” elic- 
iting Stevie’s response that “he does get ‘flowery;’”5® Ross continues with his 
obligation “to bear these tidings.”°9 Other older words appear elsewhere, such 
as “doubtless,’®° “profound affection,” “lessenings,”®? “nuzzled,’®? and heart 
“breaking in twain,’ all ringing with a certain heighten stylization. When 
Martin is describing to Stevie his experience in the country on a “crest of a hill,” 
with “fall, the leaves turning,” she retorts with, “a regular bucolic;” Martin, miss- 
ing the sarcasm, continues with, “yes; a regular bucolic.”®> Martin, as already 
mentioned, also describes the country offerings of fruits and vegetables with a 
certain poetical longing. 

In addition to the on-stage setting of the exquisite urban home of Martin 
and Stevie and their expensive acquisitions that are made possible by Martin’s 
architectural endeavors in “steel and stone,” as he refers to it, a second setting 
appears inferentially and that is the rural, pastoral setting which is brought 
on stage by means of Martin’s enthusiastic descriptions of his trips into 
the country. The contrast of Martin’s descriptions of his country experience 
with the on-stage setting of television cameras, valuable objet darts, and richly 
decorated, suburban home is fundamental to the meaning of the play. When 
Martin brings the rural setting on stage in vivid detail, a description that 
Gainor labels as “a departure from his urban center toward a rural vista,’® 
he begins with, “well, I was house-hunting, barn hunting, actually. Stevie and 
I had decided it was time to have a real country place—a farm, maybe... I was 
in the car about sixty miles out from the city.” “Beyond the suburbs,’ clarifies 


56 __Ibid., 50. 
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Ross. Martin emphasizes, “Yes, beyond the suburbs. Farms around it, small 
farms. And I found...a wonderful old farmhouse, and a lot of land.” Ross mocks, 
“the old back twenty.’®” Martin then gives a concrete picture of the scene ona 
great scudding 
clouds,” and “those country smells.’68 Later when Martin tells Stevie about the 


DG DG 


crest with a wonderful view, “leaves turning,” “town below me, 
same experience, Stevie notes that “you went out a lot,” (otiwm) and Martin 
implies that it is necessary “if you're after Utopia.”6° When Stevie questions his 
statement about “our country needs,’Martin defends himself with, “you're the 
one who said it. Verdancy: flowers and green leaves against steel and stone.””° 

This nature setting and the clear descriptions of it supply the rustic context 
for Martin’s encounter with Sylvia. The rural setting, giving him a closeness to 
nature and affecting him emotionally, has put him in an euphoric state, and in 
this state he encounters Sylvia, his reaction to whom is understood as part of 
his general reaction to the picturesque, country scene. The goat is part of na- 
ture and nature is part of her, and Martin in his near mystical state of becom- 
ing one with nature embraces both. 

In Martin’s conversation with Stevie in which he tries to explain the effect 
on him of his encounter with the goat, the gulf that separates the husband and 
wife about the experience is clearly dramatized: Martin speaks in terms of the 
spiritual experience of the event and Stevie talks in terms of the sexual nature 
of the encounter. Martin struggles at great length with the words to try to com- 
municate his emotional experience while Stevie rejoins with terse, sardonic 
remarks about sex. The contrast is striking and highly dramatic; it also empha- 
sizes the vast chasm between them and encapsulates the very meaning of the 
pastoral theme, which is the spiritual beauty found in nature as contrasted 
with the corrupted values and cynical attitudes of the town. Martin, describ- 
ing what happened to him when he first saw the goat, says that it was “unlike 
anything I'd ever felt before. It was so...amazing” that he “melted,” “that’s what 
I did: I melted.”” The goat’s “expression,” which he had never seen anything like 
before, was “pure...and trusting and...and innocent; so...so guileless,’’? so un- 
like urban jadedness. He says that it was as though an alien had taken him with 
him, for it was “an ecstasy and a purity, and a...love of a un-i-mag-in-able kind, 
and it relates to nothing whatever, to nothing that can be related to!...don’'t 
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68 Ibid. 
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you see the ‘thing’ that happened to me? What nobody understands?””? He 
reiterates that between him and the goat there was “an understanding so in- 
tense, so natural...an understanding so natural, so intense that I will never for- 
get it.””4 Mystical experiences cannot really be described, and Martin wrestles 


n& 


with words, speaking about “a connection,” “a communication,” and, then, “an 
epiphany,’’> which he repeats four times, having found the word that comes 
closest. Martin attempts to describe the indescribable and only despairs that 
no one can understand what happened to him while insisting that it is not 
about sex. When Stevie accuses him with “so long as it’s got a cunt it’s all right 
with you,” he stridently recoils with, “A SOUL!! Don't you know the difference?” 
Stevie insists, “you can’t fuck a soul,” and he declares that “No; and it isn’t about 
fucking.’’6 Stevie keeps insisting that it is about sex, and Martin cries out in an- 
guish against her accusation in one terse outcry of “Does nobody understand 
what happened!?””? Martin knows that something unique has happened to 
him in nature, but urban attitudes sully his experience. 

The pastoral motif contrasts with its opposite: the city, urbanization, and 
the conventionality of city values and mores. The city is also represented by 
Martin’s profession and his pending, enormous, nature-destroying architec- 
tural project. Toward the opening of the play, Ross comes for a television in- 
terview of Martin for two reasons: one, Martin has just won the Pritzker Prize, 
architecture’s version of the Nobel and a testimony to Martin’s skill at building 
large buildings, and two, simultaneously he has been “chosen to design The 
World City, the two hundred billion dollar dream city of the future financed 
by u.s. electronics technology and set to rise in the wheatfields of our Middle 
West.”’8 Emphasis is given to the idea when Ross, in the taped interview, says, 
“tell us about The World City,’ and Martin replies, “well, you just did: two hun- 
dred billion dollars, and all, the wheatfields of Kansas, or whatever.””9 Martin 
appears oddly disinterested in the whole project and reluctant to even talk 
about it. The contrast between Martin’s trips into the alluring countryside and 
the prospect of plowing up miles of nature’s verdancy in order to build the two 
billion dollar city may be tearing at Martin's soul. Basically, he longs to escape 


73 ~~ Ibid., 86. 
74 ~~ Ibid., 108. 
75 ~~ Ibid., 24. 
76 Ibid., 26. 
77 ~~ Ibid, 64. 
78 — Ibid., 27. 


79 One may protest that Martin is distracted by his newfound love and his thoughts of 
Sylvia, but, once again, Sylvia and his emotional state have to be seen in the context of 
his “epiphany” and “ecstasy” as a reaction to his nature experience. 
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into a pastoral world, a “Utopia,”®° as he puts it, and the notion of destroying 
large tracts of nature in order to build more urban sprawl in the Midwest may 
have caused a crisis of conscience for Martin. He seems distant, detached dur- 
ing the whole conversation, which Ross, unable to get Martin to respond to in 
the interview, describes as being “a million miles away,’*! which is one clue to 
the state of Martin’s mind. One wonders whether he is reminiscing about his 
mystical experience in nature, is lost perhaps in a rural past, or is struggling 
with his conscience.®? 

Not only may Martin be disturbed by the prospect of designing a World City, 
he also appears repulsed by the conventional, societal attitudes of Ross and 
others. Ross urges Martin, for the interview, to “put on your public face,’®? and 
in his letter to Stevie, Ross says that he is concerned about “Martin’s public 
image,” to which Martin says, “bull shit.’$+ In his climactic conversation with 
Stevie, Martin tells her how his own attitude toward male/female relationships 
differs from that of other urban men. He says that the men look at him and say, 
“what’s the matter with you?’ ‘Don’t you have any...you know, lust? And ‘Sure,’ 
I said, ‘T’ve got plenty. All for Stevie.” He tells Stevie that all the men he knows 
are “having affairs’...seeing other women, and laughing about it—at the club, 
on the train. I felt...well, I almost felt like a misfit. [which is one more clue to 
his state of mind and his sense of aloneness in the city] ‘What’s the matter with 
you Martin! You mean you're only doing it with your wife!? What kind of man 
are you. ‘Odd man out,”85 Martin says about himself, which basically describes 
his situation in relation to urban life and his revulsion to it all. 

In the final climactic scene between Martin and Ross, Martin's battle against 
conventional thinking emerges. Ross, in reference to Martin’s affair with a goat, 
warns Martin, “this isn’t the stuff that stops a career in its tracks for a little 
while—humiliation, public remorse, and then back up again. This is beyond 
that—way beyond it!”8° Ross cautions Martin that one day, someone will see 
him, “on your knees behind the damn animal; your pants around your ankles. 
Somebody will catch you at it.” Ross delineates the consequences: “down it all 
comes—your career, your life, everything.”®’ In a moment of clarity, Martin sees 
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the conventionality of Ross’s and society’s thinking and reveals what is truly on 
his mind: “is that what it is then? That people will know!? That people will find 
out? That I can do whatever I want, and that’s what matters!? That people will 
find out!?” Martin sees the societal attitude: “So that’s what it comes down to, 
eh?...what we can get away with?” Ross answers with a simple “sure.”®6 Martin’s 
own response is based on the spiritual experience he has had: “I thought it had 
to do with love and loss, and it’s only about...getting by.’88 The conventional, 
urban mentality of keeping up appearances confronts and denigrates Martin’s 
uniqueness and humanness. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, the eighteenth-century romantic advocate of the 
return to nature, not only talked about the “noble savage” and the basic good- 
ness of man that will emerge when in nature, but he also observed that the 
city will destroy the natural man, which in effect is what happens to Martin. 
In the latter part of The Goat, we see the slow alienation and isolation of 
Martin from conventional society, which can only be explained by his self- 
differentiating experience in nature. Martin knows that his relation with Stevie 
has been destroyed by his action, in contrast with Ross’ concern for Martin’s 
loss of a career. Confronted by Ross’ attitude, Martin sees that “Stevie and I 
have been wrestling with the wrong angel!?”8? And then his rhetorical cry of 
anguish reflects his awareness of his aloneness: “does nobody understand what 
happened!?”9°89 Martin perceives that “I am alone...all...alone” and hopes that 
Ross can see: “you do understand, don't you.” “No,”?! says Ross, demonstrating 
the abyss between Martin and the conventional attitude of the city. Martin’s 
slow separation from the urban world appears in his conversation with both 
his wife and his son. Stevie articulates it best when she says, “did you ever think 
you'd come back from your splendid life, walk into your living room and find 
you had no life left?” Martin also says to his son Billy, “It’s all behind me, isn’t 
it?—everything? All hope...all...‘salvation’?... All hope, everthing? Gone?”9? 

In Mel Gussow’s biography of Albee, the playwright is quoted as saying, “All 
my plays are about people missing the boat, closing down too young, coming 
to the end of their lives with regret at things not done, as opposed to things 
done.”?? In a way, this statement by Albee may apply to Martin in a reverse sort 
of way. Martin has dared to defy society, to act on his own feelings, to follow 
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the allure of nature, and to find himself isolated from an unforgiving society 
as represented by Ross, Stevie, and Billy. Perhaps Albee is saying in The Goat 
that Martin demonstrates one of the reasons people come to the end of their 
lives “with regret at things not done, as opposed to things done” because the 
consequences for doing so are rejection and alienation for not conforming to 
society’s expectations. This seems to be the implication of the pastoral motif 
in Albee’s play. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Label, or How Should We Classify Edward 
Albee?: Some Notes toward a Definition of Albee 


as Postmodern 
Lincoln Konkle 
Abstract 


Some scholars and drama critics read or review even Edward Albee’s most recent plays 
through Esslin’s 55-year-old critical lens of the “Theatre of the Absurd.” The present 
study re-views Albee as an early example of what some critics now call postmodern 
drama. For example, Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tung and The Lady from 
Dubuque extensively employ Jamesonian parody or pastiche, but most of Albee’s plays 
are rich with intertextuality. A Baudrillardian precession of simulacra is found not only 
in those plays but also in many others. Albee also expresses Lyotardian incredulity 
toward such metanarratives as the American Dream, religion, history as progress, sci- 
ence, even heteornormativity. Finally, postmodern works investigate their own arti- 
ficiality and their art form (Hutcheon); most of Albee’s plays are explicitly or subtly 
self-reflexive as well. 


I don’t like labels. 


EDWARD ALBEE, “Which Theatre is the Absurd One?” 


As all those familiar with Edward Albee’s career and commentary on it know, 
the first label applied to his early work was “Theatre of the Absurd,” thanks 
to Martin Esslin’s 1961 book of that title about postwar avant-garde theatre! 
By the early 1990s, Albee critics were divided approximately “fifty—fifty” on 
whether his plays should be classified as belonging to the theatre of the absurd, 


1 Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd (Garden City, Ny: Anchor Books, 1961). 
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and to this day one can still find scholars and drama critics who read or review 
even his more recent plays through the critical lens of the absurd.? 

With apologies to Mr. Albee and his disdain for labels, we are a label-making 
species; it is our nature to classify, to anatomize, to “make sense out of things 
[, b]ring order[, t]he old pigeonhole bit.”3 In the nearly sixty years since Albee’s 
debut on the world stage, and since Esslin described Albee’s early one-act plays 
as the preeminent, though initial, American example of the theatre of the ab- 
surd, another movement, school, or aesthetic classification has come to the 
fore of western practice and criticism: postmodemism. 

Attempts to define the postmodern or postmodernism are legion (as are 
simultaneous disavowals of the ability to do so), and limited space prohibits 
even a summary of major attempts to define the postmodern. Nevertheless, 
there does seem to be fairly widespread (though not unanimous) agreement in 
theory and criticism that western culture during the second half of the twen- 
tieth century comprehensively manifests significant differences from modern- 
ism. As Joseph Natoli and Barbara Hutcheon say in the introduction to their 
A Postmodern Reader (1993), 


These terms are used to describe a major (and usually a disturbing) 
shift away from modernity’s universalizing and totalizing drive—a drive 
that was first fueled in the seventeenth century, by Descartes’ founda- 
tional ambitions and his faith in reason. Postmodernity’s assertion of 
the value of inclusive “both/and” thinking deliberately contests the ex- 
clusive “either/or” binary oppositions of modernity. Postmodern paradox 


2 For an in-depth and thorough study of absurdism, primarily in the theatre but also with 
some attention to fiction, see Michael Bennett, The Cambridge Introduction to Theatre and 
Literature of the Absurd (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2015). Bennett, while 
acknowledging differences between Albee and Beckett (the latter universally acknowledged 
as the quintessential Theatre of the Absurd playwright), nevertheless classifies Albee as ab- 
surdist: “In Albee’s plays, then, it is easy to see the four common threads typical of writers 
of absurd literature” (75). However, Albee’s plays need not be read or viewed as dramatizing 
the nihilistic worldview of Ionesco or Beckett or Pinter. What Albee satirizes is that so many 
Americans (in particular) choose an absurd existence. My argument here is that postmodern- 
ism is a more appropriate and suitable -ism through which to read and understand Albee’s 
work. 

3 Edward Albee, The Zoo Story, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee (London: Duckworth, 
2004), 1: 21. Except for Me, Myself & I, all citations from Albee’s plays are from this three- 
volume omnibus. 
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ambiguity, irony, indeterminacy, and contingency are seen to replace 
modern closure, unity, order, the absolute, and the rational.* 


Yet they almost immediately qualify this oppositional definition of postmod- 
ernism to modernism: “Here, the postmodernist—in various art forms—has 
been interpreted either as a continuation of the more radical aspects of Euro- 
American modernism (such as its reflexivity and irony) or else as marking a 
rupture with such things as the modernist ahistorical bent or its yearning for 
aesthetic autonomy and closure.”> While they give space in their collection to 
those who see postmodernism as a continuation of modernism, clearly they 
favor an understanding of the postmodern as reaching beyond the borders of 
the modern: “The postmodern mode is itself a complex one that actually in- 
scribes that modern narrative within itself, while resisting being contained by 
it.”"° Thus in more concrete or aesthetic terms Hutcheon claims, “Parody is a 
perfect postmodernist form in some senses, for it paradoxically both incor- 
porates and challenges that which it parodies. It also forces a reconsideration 
of the idea of origin or originality.’” For the purposes of this study, suffice it to 
say that postmodernism, in its self-consciousness of the modernist project as 
well as its own, is inclusive in every way: philosophically, politically, culturally, 
and aesthetically. Postmodern art appropriates the past alongside the present; 
however, it represents not the original or real or true, but prior representations. 
Postmodernism incorporates without denigrating and more often celebrating 
difference or the Other, and in doing so questions any dominant monolithic 
and comprehensive orthodoxy. And as postmodernism does all this, it calls at- 
tention to itself doing it.® 


4 Joseph P. Natoli and Linda Hutcheon, introduction to A Postmodern Reader (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1993), ix. 

5 Ibid., x. In other words, postmodernism rejects modernism’s rejection of the past. The use 
of historical material is the major feature of Linda Hutcheon’s study of postmodernism, as 
indicated by her formulation of postmodern fiction as “historiographic metafiction” (245). 

6 Ibid., 3. 

7 Ibid, 251. 

8 Perhaps the most accessible introduction to postmodernism is the text I used for my un- 
dergraduate seminar on Albee and postmodernism in 2013: Jim Powell, Postmodernism for 
Beginners (Danbury, cT: For Beginners LLC, 1998). Powell not only covers most of the major 
theorists that any discussion of postmodernism should, he employs postmodern methods: 
non-chronological organization, references to nonwestern culture to illustrate western con- 
cepts, informal prose style, and cartoons (a popular culture art form). 
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Although theorizing the “postmodern” may have reached its zenith during 
the 1990s, no movement or classification of consensus has arisen to replace 
postmodernism as a description of both the ideological and aesthetic com- 
monalities among western writers of recent decades. In fact, one might argue 
that what was once a discourse within academia alone has now become the 
popular culture lingua franca, which isn’t at all surprising since one feature of 
postmodernism is the deconstruction of all hierarchies, such as the one com- 
prising what once was thought of as high culture and popular culture. While 
one occasionally encounters the absurd term “post-postmodernism,” there 
simply is no reason to consider postmodernism passé as a way to understand 
what western culture is or has been about during the second half of the twen- 
tieth century and the beginning of the twenty-first.° 

And it is during the second half of the twentieth century that Edward Albee 
produced all but a few of his thirty-plus plays. In Drama and the Postmodern: As- 
sessing the Limits of Metatheatre, Daniel K. Jernigan observes that “while other 
genres (notably fiction and film) have been thoroughly examined from a post- 
modern perspective, drama has received relatively little attention concerning 
its place in the postmodern literary landscape.”!° Jernigan agrees with Stephen 
Watt’s corrective: it is simply a matter of learning to read the postmodern in 
theatre." Thus, if one becomes familiar with the ideological and aesthetic 


9 The Modern Language Association or other august body needs to hold a naming contest 
so that we can stop referring to plays by Ibsen, Strindberg, and Chekhov as modern drama 
and novels by Joyce, Woolf, and Faulkner and poetry by Eliot, Pound, and Stevens as mod- 
ernist. Round Two of the naming contest is to then find a better term than postmodern- 
ism for what followed modernism. Some would argue that term should be absurdism; 
however, not all the works commonly accepted as postmodern express the worldview of 
Beckett, Ionesco, Pinter, Vonnegut, Pynchon, and so forth. (Indeed, not all of their works 
necessarily express the same or a consistent worldview.) Caryl Churchill’s Cloud Nine, for 
example, is a “classic” postmodernist play, but dramatizes optimism and affirmation with 
respect to gender roles and sexuality. 

10 _—_— Daniel K. Jernigan, Drama and the Postmodern: Assessing the Limits of Metatheatre (Am- 
herst, Ny: Cambria Press, 2008), 1. 

11 Jernigan, Drama and the Postmodern, 2; Stephen Watt, Postmodern / Drama: Reading the 
Contemporary Stage (Ann Arbor, M1: University of Michigan Press, 1998). Is it any more 
possible to agree upon which playwrights should be classified as postmodern than it is 
to agree upon what constitutes postmodernism? Perhaps not, but in almost any refer- 
ence to postmodern drama, most of the following playwrights and plays, which I assigned 
students to read in both undergraduate and graduate seminars on postmodern drama re- 
cently offered here at The College of New Jersey, do recur: Tom Stoppard (Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead; Travesties); Caryl Churchill (Top Girls, Cloud Nine); David Henry 
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characteristics of postmodernism, it is not at all difficult to re-view Albee as 
an early example of what we now call postmodern drama. Granted, his great- 
est successes in both the one-act and full-length formats were achieved before 
any of the major postmodern theorists (Hassan, Lyotard, Baudrillard, Jameson, 
Hutcheon) had published their foundational studies. But it is as old as Aristotle 
that theory follows practice. (The great Greek tragedians wrote during the 5th 
century BCE; the Poetics is from the early 4th century BCE.) Thus it is the con- 
tention of this study that the aesthetic term and movement that best describes 
Edward Albee’s plays is postmodernism. After a brief review of the scholarship 
on postmodern drama and on Albee, several criteria of postmodern ideology 
and aesthetics will be applied to selected Albee plays.” 

Surprisingly, there have been only about ten monographs and collections of 
essays published on postmodern drama since the 1980s; most of them either 
have no mention of Albee or only a passing reference. The only monograph on 
postmodern drama that treats Albee at some length is the first one: Rodney 
Simard’s Postmodern Drama: Contemporary Playwrights in America and Britain, 
which was published in 1984, before some of the major studies of postmod- 
ernism had been published or were widely known. Simard includes a chapter 
on Pinter and Albee as the first “postmoderns” in drama who inspired other 
playwrights he subsequently analyzes as postmodern: Tom Stoppard, Sam 
Shepard, Peter Shaffer, and David Rabe. Yet his discussion of Albee as post- 
modern isn’t as substantive as his later discussion of, say, Stoppard. It’s almost 
as if with Albee, Simard means postmodern simply as “after modernism,” of 
which he considers Beckett the last example.!? 


Hwang (M. Butterfly); Tony Kushner (Angels in America: Millennium Approaches); Suzan- 
Lori Parks (Topdog/Underdog). 

12 Obviously it would take an entire book to thoroughly support the claim that Albee’s ca- 
reer presaged the theory and practice we now call postmodernism; however, the plays 
and theorists cursorily cited here should suffice to initiate a conversation about this pro- 
posed alternate classification of Albee. 

13 ‘It must be acknowledged that many theorists and critics cite Beckett as the beginning 
of postmodernism, whether in theatre, fiction, or both. For example, Bennett concludes, 
“The overall paradoxical nature of absurd literature appears to have laid the foundation 
for the emergence of postmodern literature. In short, especially since many do consider 
Beckett the first postmodern writer—by simply acknowledging the previously stated fact 
that before the 1950s, modernism was the dominant strain of literary expression, and after 
the 1970s, postmodernism was/is the dominant strain of literary expression—it both logi- 
cally and circumstantially follows that the literary absurd was a (if not, maybe, the) bridge 
between literary modernism and postmodernism.” Bennett, Cambridge Introduction, 16. 
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A more recent article, Mufti Mudasir’s “Language, Character and History in 
Postmodern Drama: Towards Formulating a Poetics,” also does not mention 
Albee, but Mudasir’s synthesis of Hutcheon and other postmodern theorists’ 
formulations does apply to much of what Albee’s plays do on the page and 
the stage. For example, “Postmodern drama can be best approached from the 
Hutcheonian perspective of a simultaneous inscription and subversion of the 
basic dramatic categories of character, language, and reality. The notable as- 
pect is the essential double-coded nature of postmodern drama whereby it 
relies on these categories, but questions the assumptions on which they are 
based.”* If one thinks of Albee’s earliest plays, especially The Sandbox in which 
Grandma breaks the fourth wall to complain of her treatment by Mommy and 
Daddy to the audience, interacts with the Young Man/Angel of Death who ad- 
mits he is an actor but hasn’t been given a name by “the studio,” and essen- 
tially takes over directing the play: “(She looks up at the sky, shouts to someone 
offstage) Shouldn't it be getting darker now, dear? (The lights dim; night comes 
on...),"5 along with other metatheatrical moments (as when Mommy refers to 
“an off-stage rumble”),!® one can see how well Albee’s literary and theatrical 
practice fits this description of the postmodern.!” 

As for Albee scholarship, most monographs and essay collections on 
Albee were published before postmodernism became widely recognized or 
theorized. However, the two most recent collections of essays on Albee, The 
Cambridge Companion to Edward Albee (2005) edited by Stephen Bottoms, and 
Edward Albee: A Casebook (2003) edited by Bruce Mann, do include analyses 
of Albee that at least make use of the term postmodern, though only one es- 
say, Norma Jenckes’ “Postmodern Tensions in Albee’s Recent Plays” (in Mann), 
takes Albee’s postmodernism as her primary focus. For example, she says of 


14  Mudasir, “Language, Character and History in Postmodern Drama,’ 9. His article’s list 
of contemporary playwrights whose work matches his postmodern poetics includes 
Shepard, Mamet, Robert Wilson, Richard Foreman, Heiner Muller, Thomas Bernhard, and 
Stoppard. 

15 Edward Albee, The Sandbox, in Collected Plays of Edward Albee, 1: 91. 

16 Ibid, 92. 

17. Mudasir relies so heavily on Hutcheon and her proposal that “historiographic metafic- 
tion’ is the representative postmodern art form” (2) that it is understandable why he 
doesn’t mention Albee. While Stoppard, Churchill, Hwang, Kushner, and Parks could all 
be interpreted as practicing the stage equivalent of historiographic metafiction (at least 
in some of their plays), in Albee’s plays (except for The Death of Bessie Smith) the time is 
always “now” or “the present.” However, a case could be made that Albee’s plays histori- 
cize the present. (As mentioned before, it would take a book-length study to support such 
a claim.). 
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Marriage Play, Three Tall Women, and Fragments, “In terms of their displays of 
self-reflexivity, shifting values, parody, and pastiche, these three plays exhibit 
an invigorating tension between the self-ironizing value shifts of postmod- 
ernism and the old ‘sincere’ values of modernism.”!® But the implication of 
Jenckes’ study of three /ate Albee plays is that postmodernism is something 
that influenced him later in his career, whereas the present study argues that 
characteristics of the postmodern can be found in his earliest plays. 

To begin applying theory to Albee practice, perhaps the most prominent 
feature of postmodern aesthetics is the appropriation of past works of art into 
a new work (for example, Hamlet in Stoppard’s Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
Are Dead, the Puccini opera Madama Butterfly in Hwang’s M. Butterfly). If a 
single work is appropriated, then the term parody might be most suitable, 
but when multiple works of art and/or historical material are incorporated 
along with the author's own fictional creations (as in Stoppard’s Travesties 
or Churchill's Top Girls), then the term collage or pastiche better suits the 
totality of characters, settings, actions, and speeches.!® The Albee play that 
most explicitly employs this technique is Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse- 
Tung, first performed in 1968. In this radically nonrealistic play, Albee creates 
speeches for the character of Chairman Mao by taking statements verbatim 
from Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tung, more commonly known in 
the West as The Little Red Book, which had a counterculture appeal during the 
1960s. A second work Albee appropriates in Quotations from Chairman Mao 
Tse-Tung (hereafter referred to as Mao) is the 1872 poem “Over the Hill to the 
Poor-house,” by Will Carleton. The character identified in the script of Mao as 
“Old Woman’ could easily be taken for the first person narrator of the poem as 
she recites the lines of verse intermittently with the other characters’ speeches. 
A third appropriated work is Albee’s own Box, a short companion piece to Mao, 
which in the original production the audience had heard before the start of 
Mao. In Mao, the monologue of the abstract voice of Box is interwoven with 
the lines from the Little Red Book and “Over the Hill to the Poor-House.” The 
final two characters in this stage pastiche are Albee’s own creation: the min- 
ister, who is silent throughout as he listens and displays minimal reactions to 
the monologue of the main character of the play (if such can be said to exist), 
“The Long-winded Lady.’ Thus Albee borrows from history, popular culture, 


18 Norma Jenckes, “Postmodern Tensions in Albee’s Recent Plays,” in Edward Albee: A Case- 
book, ed. Bruce Mann (New York: Routledge, 2003), 107. 

19 The major postmodern theorist who focuses on the fragmentation of postmodern culture 
and the widespread use of pastiche is Frederic Jameson; see his Postmodernism, Or, The 
Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1991). 
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and high culture (what theatre used to be considered) to create a collage of 
voices in this “experiment [in] musical structure—form and counterpoint.’2° 
Some of Albee’s more ostensibly realistic plays also appropriate other works, 
genres, and styles, but the collage is somewhat disguised by the continuous ac- 
tion, setting, and time of a more realistic (or Aristotelian, at least) aesthetic. 
For example, Jerre Collins and Raymond J. Wilson 111, in “Albee’s Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf?: The Issue of Originality,’ cite many of the sources, refer- 
ences, and intertextualities that undermine the status of originality in Albee’s 
most famous play: the title reference to another author (and by extension her 
works), the nursery rhyme “Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf,’ the Bette Da- 
vis movie Martha quotes at the opening, Virginia Woolf’s story “Lappin and 
Lapinova,” Terrence Rattigan’s play The Browning Version, John Cheever’s story 
“Frere Jacques,” Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire, and Oswald 
Spengler’s The Decline of the West. (And there are many other allusions, as 
in George’s speech associating the college at which he and Nick teach with 
Illyria, Penguin Island, Gomorrah, and Carthage.)*! Jenckes cites an example 
of pastiche in one of Albee’s mid-career plays, Marriage Play, when Jack iden- 
tifies entries from Gillian’s journal as self-consciously written in the manner 
of Hemingway, James, and Lawrence: “Here we have, with a vengeance, the 
commodification of culture that Frederic Jameson finds in the postmodern art 
of late capitalism.’2” And in Albee’s last produced play, Me, Myself & I, the play- 
wright calls attention to the conventions of theatre in an allusion to Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s radical-for-its-time Our Town, which premiered in 1938. In Albee’s 
play, one of two characters named Otto addresses the audience: “Now, in West- 
ern theatre, there’s the tradition that if you lean against a proscenium just so, 
(Does so.) you can watch a scene and the people who are in the scene won't see 
you. At least I hope that’s the tradition.’23 There is no mistaking the homage 
to Wilder if one compares this excerpt from the opening stage directions of 
Our Town: “As the house lights go down [the STAGE MANAGER] has finished 
setting the stage and leaning against the right proscenium pillar watches the 
late arrivals in the audience.’** Therefore, from early in his career to late, Albee 


20 Edward Albee, General Comments to Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tung, in 
Collected Plays of Edward Albee, 2: 270. Even in this prefatory note, Albee demonstrates 
postmodernism: the inclusion of other art forms. 

21 p.180 in Collected Plays of Ea Vol. 1. 

22 — Jenckes, “Postmodern Tensions in Albee’s Recent Plays,” 109. 

23 Edward Albee, Me, Myself & I (New York: Dramatist’s Play Service, 2011), 47. 

24 Thornton Wilder, Our Town, in Wilder: Collected Plays and Writings on Theater, ed. J.D. 
McClatchy (New York: Library of America), 149. 
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employed a dramaturgy of dense and often explicit intertextuality, a dominant 
feature of postmodern aesthetics. 

In the western critical tradition beginning with Aristotle, the classical for- 
mulation states that art imitates life; the postmodern variation on this is, art 
imitates art. That is, the work of art (in the broadest sense of the word) does 
not begin with something real or natural as its subject, but with something 
that is already a construct and that may have been represented multiple times. 
The familiar illustration of this concept is Andy Warhol’s famous pop art works 
“Campbell Soup Cans” and “Marilyn Monroe,” which represented what were 
already representations. In Mao, Albee also represents representations in sev- 
eral ways: the actor playing Chairman Mao begins the play holding up a two- 
dimensional Mao-mask ona stick in front of his face and then lowers it to reveal 
that he is wearing a three-dimensional Mao mask, and his speeches are deliv- 
ered as if he were lecturing the audience spontaneously, when they are quota- 
tions from The Little Red Book, which collects quotations of Chairman Mao 
Tse-Tung. There is no attempt to create a realistic representation of the histori- 
cal Chinese leader; Albee’s Mao is merely a representation of the implied au- 
thor of the book. A more subtle example of art imitating art rather than life is 
Albee naming his major fictional character “The Long Winded-Lady,” although 
she is never called that on stage; the audience would only see it in the program. 
“The Long-winded Lady” was the nom de plume of Maeve Brennan, who wrote 
the “Talk of the Town” feature of The New Yorker magazine during the time 
of the play. Thus, Albee created a character from a pseudonym, although her 
monologue evokes the most realistic, fleshed-out character in the play.?5 

This representation of something that is not real or based on an idea of real 
people or historical figures or experience is what French theorist Jean Baudril- 
lard called the precession of simulacra, a replacement of representations of 
the real by further representations to the point that we are living in a state of 
the hyperreal, in which everything is a copy or simulation and at the furthest 
point of cultural reproduction there is no longer even an original being repre- 
sented or imitated. Not only was the Long-Winded Lady an example of what 
Baudrillard would write about more than ten years later in his treatise Simula- 
cra and Simulation (1981), but Albee also developed another character appro- 
priated from The New Yorker in his 1979 play, The Lady from Dubuque. The title 


25 This is an excellent example of the earliest definition of postmodernism the author of 
the present study encountered and used in his 1991 dissertation: “Myth has given way to 
experiencing aesthetic surfaces.” C. Hugh Holman, ed., A Handbook to Literature, 4th ed. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Educational Publishing, 1980), 347. A pseudonym is surely 
an aesthetic surface. 
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and the mysterious woman who claims to be both the mother of Jo (a woman 
dying of cancer), and “the lady from Dubuque’ are derived from an editor of 
The New Yorker's explanation of his intended audience. He identified the maga- 
zine’s readers by describing what they are not. To paraphrase, he wrote that 
The New Yorker is not intended for little old ladies from Dubuque, an attempt to 
capture the sense of someone provincial, uncultured, not up with the times. By 
implication, then, readers of The New Yorker were educated, sophisticated, and 
not merely urbane but cosmopolitan. If members of the original audience of 
Albee’s play got the reference, then they would have recognized the appropria- 
tion and parody of a popular cultural work, and the satirical distancing from 
the origin of the character, as Albee’s lady from Dubuque is, in spite of her ori- 
gin as another aesthetic surface, educated, sophisticated, and cosmopolitan. 

A further simulation in the character is suggested by having Oscar, her 
companion, address her as “Elizabeth.” As Albee scholars have pointed out, 
given that the play’s action is centered around Jo’s dying, and the lady from 
Dubuque/Elizabeth and Oscar minister to Jo’s needs in her dying far better 
than do her absent mother, her and her husband Sam’s friends, or even Sam, 
the title character may be a simulacrum of Elizabeth Kubler-Ross—or rather, 
of the implied author of Kubler-Ross’s book On Death and Dying (1969).2® Ad- 
ditional Albee plays with characters who seem to be representations (at least 
in name) of characters from earlier sources in literature, popular culture, and 
folklore or of iconic figures in history include George, Martha, and Nick in 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?; Jack and Gillian (Jack and Jill) in Marriage Play; 
Cordelia, Gertrude, Benjamin, Daniel, and possibly Fergus, Henden, and the 
portmanteau name Edmee (Edward plus Albee) in Finding the Sun; and Billy 
and Sylvia in The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? In the way that Albee destabilizes real- 
ism of character with representations from other sources—literary, historical, 
pop cultural—we can see him as an early observer and creator of the preces- 
sion of simulacra. 

Baudrillardian postmodernism is found not only with Albee characters 
who are representations of other representations, but also in scenery or set 
pieces in Albee’s plays. The best scenic example of a precession of simulacra 
is found in Tiny Alice, in which we see on stage a model of the mansion within 
the mansion where the action takes place, and that mansion is itself said to 
be a replica or to have been reassembled.”” Showing Brother Julian the model, 
Butler points out that there is a tiny model of the mansion within the model of 


26 Albee even has Jo say, “That’s what they tell us, isn’t it—that growing pile of books on how 
to die?” Edward Albee, The Lady from Dubuque, in Collected Plays of Edward Albee, 2: 591. 
27. See Tiny Alice, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee 1: 480-481. 
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the mansion, and he wonders if within that tiny model there is a tinier model 
still.28 The idea of levels of reality is much discussed by the characters as well 
as Albee scholars, but this set piece can also be read as a series of representa- 
tions or simulations of simulations, and there is no certainty about which is 
the original. Furthermore, there is a character equivalent of this ontological 
and epistemological vertigo of the set piece. In Act Three, Julian thinks he has 
married a rich woman he has been addressing as “Miss Alice,” but her servants 
Butler and Lawyer and she herself refer to someone else named “Alice,” and the 
play is titled Tiny Alice, which perhaps refers to a being inside the model who is 
manifested outside the model at the end of the play. The character Miss Alice 
says that she has tried to be her, meaning Alice, and continues, “We must...rep- 
resent, draw pictures, reduce or enlarge to...what we can understand.”?9 Three 
Alices suggest the infinite regress of the “Word made flesh,” which ties into the 
play’s theological discussion and commentary on the institution of religion.>° 

Other examples of simulacra found in Albee’s early plays include the sand- 
box in the play of the same name: the set piece is a simulation of a child’s 
sandbox, which is itself a simulation of the beach, where the action is said to 
take place in the dialogue. The setting of The Zoo Story is Central Park, which is 
a simulacrum of undeveloped Manhattan landscape centuries before the con- 
struction of residences, stores, museums, skyscrapers, etc. Similarly, a zoo is a 
simulacrum of an environment where wild animals roam in a state of nature, 
and of course Jerry promises to tell Peter about “what happened at the zoo”’— 
or a zoo story—yet another representation of a representation.*! Of course 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? is filled with games, gags, stories, performanc- 
es, and other simulacra, the most significant of which is George and Martha’s 
imaginary son. He is a personalized fictional fulfillment of 1950s American 
society’s definition of the purpose of heterosexual marriage: to procreate. 


28 Ibid., 439. 

29 ~~ Tbid., 531. 

30 Stephen Bottoms has also noted the similarity between Albee’s practice and postmodern 
theory: “Albee thus presents an idea that anticipates Jean Baudrillard’s later suggestion 
that we read landscapes as representations of our maps, rather than vice versa, that we 
view the real in terms of the constructions we expect it to be consistent with.” Bottoms, 
“Introduction: The Man Who Had Three Lives,” in The Cambridge Companion to Edward 
Albee, ed. Bottoms (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press), 13. John M. Clum even 
employs the Baudrillardian terminology: “Julian marries nothing, or a miniature simu- 
lacrum of the woman he thought he married.” Clum, “Withered Age and Stale Custom’: 
Marriage, Diminution, and Sex in Tiny Alice, A Delicate Balance, and Finding the Sun,’ in 
Cambridge Companion, 64. 

31 ~~ Albee, The Zoo Story, 26. 
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When Martha gives her “recitation” of their “bringing up [their] baby,’ we are 
in the realm of the hyperreal.*2 

Albee’s plays can also be read in light of the landmark study by Jean-Francois 
Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge.* The salient con- 
cept of Lyotard’s 1979 treatise was incredulity or skepticism toward such meta- 
narratives as religion, history, and even science that purport to explain all 
experience. Once again, Albee was more than a decade ahead of the theory. 
The most prevalent theme of his plays written during the 1950s and 1960s is, as 
he famously stated in his preface to The American Dream, “an examination of 
the American Scene, an attack on the substitution of artificial for real values in 
our society, a condemnation of complacency, cruelty, emasculation, and vacu- 
ity; it is a stand against the fiction that everything in this slipping land of ours 
is peachy-keen.’* Philip C. Kolin succinctly summarizes this topic so preva- 
lent in Albee scholarship: “Albee satirizes the mythos of the fabled American 
Dream, the idealized cultural self-image on which America was founded and 
supposedly flourishes.”35 

That the American Dream constitutes its own metanarrative is self-evident 
when we reflect on the global dominance of the United States economically, 
militarily, and culturally during the twentieth century. It is just as self-evident 
that Albee has been expressing skepticism toward the American Dream 
when we reflect on the characters representative of the status quo in his first 
decade of work: Peter in The Zoo Story; Mommy, Daddy, and Mrs. Barker in The 
American Dream and The Sandbox; the Nurse and her father in The Death of 
Bessie Smith; George and Martha and Nick and Honey in Who’s Afraid; Agnes 
and Tobias and the others in A Delicate Balance; the Long-Winded Lady in 
Mao; and the entire ensemble of characters in All Over. The families in these 
plays dramatize an American ideal that was represented in such 1950s televi- 
sion shows as Father Knows Best, Ozzie and Harriet and Leave It to Beaver. Kolin 
again captures Albee’s incredulity toward the American metanarrative in his 


32 Asan example of the previous scholarly recognition of the layers of simulations in Who's 
Afraid, Deborah R. Geis suggests that Martha’s speech at the start of Act Three when she 
is alone on stage “is simultaneously a soliloquy, a parody of a soliloquy, and a parody of 
a parody of a soliloquy.” Geis, “Staging Hypereloquence: Edward Albee and the Mono- 
logic Voice,’ in New Readings in American Drama: Something’s Happening Here, ed. Norma 
Jenckes (New York: Peter Lang, 2002), 5. 

33 Jean-Francois Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, trans. Geoffrey 
Bennington and Brian Massumi (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1984). 

34 “Preface,” in The American Dream and The Zoo Story: Two Plays by Edward Albee. New 
York: Plume, 1997, 8. 

35 Philip C. Kolin, “Albee’s Early One-Act Plays: A New Playwright from whom Much is to be 
Expected,” in Cambridge Companion to Edward Albee, ed. Bottoms, 28. 
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discussion of the play The American Dream as a “grotesque sitcom” in which 
“Daddy does not know best,...Mommy is not a caring and loving homemaker 
but a harridan, a ‘Mommy Dearest’”®® or, as he says about her in The Sandbox, 
“an angry cartoon,”’” all in order to “debunk the artificiality of this mythos.”5* 
This skepticism toward the American metanarrative runs throughout Albee’s 
career, of course; in fact, it would be easier to cite the few plays in which this 
was not a major concern: Tiny Alice, Listening, perhaps Fragments and The Play 
About the Baby, though a case could probably be made for those plays as well. 

Lyotard’s seminal point of incredulity toward all metanarratives as repre- 
sentations of Reality or Truth is not the same as theatre of the absurd’s nega- 
tion of all meaning or purpose. Postmodern fiction, film, theatre, art, and other 
expression embrace a pluralism of metanarratives, but with the stipulation 
that no one metanarrative takes precedence, thus rendering all metanarratives 
as micronarratives, each equally valid for consideration but stripped of any hi- 
erarchical authority. Other metanarratives to which Albee’s plays exhibit incre- 
dulity or skepticism include religion (Zoo Story, Who's Afraid, Tiny Alice, Mao); 
history as progress whether from an American, Marxist, or evolutionary point 
of view (Who’s Afraid, Mao, Seascape); or one that Albee has received less credit 
for than he deserves—the heteronormative metanarrative in which homosex- 
uality either doesn’t exist except as individual perversion or is not spoken of in 
polite company. Albee has said there are gay playwrights and playwrights who 
happen to be gay and that he belongs to the latter group, but it is worth noting 
that in his very first play, The Zoo Story, there are potentially four references to 
sexuality alterior to Peter’s heterosexual marriage with children: Jerry’s fellow 
boarder “the colored Queen,’’? the brief story of Jerry’s first experience with 
love and/or sex in which he spells out the word homosexual in mock shame,*° 
the Central Park police whose function is to chase “fairies down from trees or 
out of the bushes,” and the pretty little ladies Jerry sees who aren't pretty little 
ladies.*? In The Zoo Story, Albee affirms that homosexuals exist and that what 
they feel is the love whose name could not be spoken in the heteronormative 
metanarrative.*3 


36 —Ibid., 29. 
37. Ibid., 26. 
38 _Ibid., 29. 
39 ~—Ibid., 21. 
40 Ibid. 24. 
41 Ibid, 36. 
42 — Ibid., 30. 


43 Fora brief discussion of Albee’s public status as gay and his opinion of early gay drama, 
see David A. Crespy’s Richard Barr The Playwright’s Producer (Carbondale and Edwards- 
ville, 1L: Southern Ilinois University Press, 2013), 151. 
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Other early plays with gay characters or references to such characters that 
challenge the heteronormative metanarrative include The American Dream 
(possibly with the Young Man as a male prostitute); Tiny Alice (Lawyer and 
Cardinal in school, Julian’s homoerotic desire as a youth, possibly Butler and 
Lawyer); and A Delicate Balance (Teddy, Agnes and Tobias’ deceased son, one 
of Julia’s ex-husbands), as well as later plays such as Finding the Sun (Benjamin 
and Daniel); Three Tall Women (The Boy and A’s speeches about his sexual- 
ity); and The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? (Billy and—satirically—Martin). Com- 
menting on an early article taking exception to America’s major playwrights 
being closeted gays and thus their heterosexual characters being disguised 
gays, Bottoms states, “Kauffman and other doom-sayers had misdiagnosed the 
threat; what they detected in Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? was not so much 
the homosexual perversion of heterosexual culture as the creeping advent of 
postmodernism.”44 

Indeed, one aspect of postmodernism that would seem to be legitimately 
new (the exception in modernism, now the rule) is the inclusion of artists from 
groups that have historically been denied access to venues of what once was 
considered high culture. Women, African Americans, members of the LGBT 
community, Latino and Latina Americans, Asian Americans, and others now 
have the opportunity to write about their own experiences in their own ways 
and to have their writing shared via mainstream publishers, Hollywood stu- 
dios, and Broadway theaters (to name just a few fora once the dominion of 
straight white males only). Postmodern America is multicultural: e pluribus 
though not unum. Again, Albee seems to fit this description of postmodern- 
ism with his very first play, as Lisa M. Siefker Bailey notes (though without the 
use of the term postmodern): “Like so many voices suppressed and ignored by 
1950S attitudes, Jerry has a desire to tell his own story. He wants to give voice to 
the people of his stratum whose bypassed histories seem lost in the fast-paced 
tumult of society.’ Women, gays, African Americans (Bernie in The Death of 
Bessie Smith and Oscar in The Lady from Dubuque), the elderly, and whatever 
Other the lizards Lesley and Sarah in Seascape are interpreted as—all are part 
of the world according to Albee, and they are allowed to speak their point of 
view, even if their speeches are the creation of a gay white male. 

A final feature of postmodernism to briefly consider in this limited space 
is self-reflexivity, which is often referred to as metatheatre or metafiction. 


44 Stephen Bottoms, Albee: Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), 110. 

45 Lisa M. Siefker Bailey, “Absurdly American: Rediscovering the Representation of Violence 
in The Zoo Story,’ in Edward Albee: A Casebook, ed. Mann, 32. 
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All postmodern works investigate their own artificiality or constructedness, as 
well as their art form.*® There are numerous ways in which postmodern drama 
is self-reflexive: breaking the fourth wall, mentioning production elements, or 
even explicitly referring to the play as a play. The American Dream and The 
Sandbox, Counting The Ways, The Lady from Dubuque, The Play About The Baby, 
and Me, Myself & I are only the most obvious examples of self-reflexivity in 
Albee’s oewvre. Of course these techniques can be found in plays prior to the post- 
modern period (e.g. Wilder’s Our Town or even Shakespeare's Henry V), but it is, 
in one part, their prevalence to the point of near-convention that makes them 
an aspect of the postmodern aesthetic. The other part is, as mentioned earlier, 
postmodernism rejects modernism’s rejection of the past. While this more of- 
ten takes the form of historical subjects, appropriation of past genres, forms, or 
styles (e.g. Peter Shaffer’s Equus) is also common postmodern practice. 

From the beginning of his career, Edward Albee has been employing tech- 
niques and expressing views of American society that are now considered de- 
fining characteristics of postmodernism and postmodern drama, fiction, film, 
and art. Given that his plays were being produced and published in the early 
1960s, and the popularity of Albee in the theatre world, academia, and the 
broader culture (from the critically and commercially successful film adapta- 
tion of Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? starring Richard Burton and Elizabeth 
Taylor), one can't help wonder if Stoppard, Shepard, Churchill, Wang, Kushner, 
Parks, and other playwrights might have seen or read Albee’s plays and been 
influenced to write their own postmodern drama. Of that group, only Stoppard 
and perhaps early Shepard have ever been associated with the theatre of the 
absurd. While theatre of the absurd may indeed be a bridge to postmodernism 
(or have influenced postmodern drama), its historical, philosophical, and dra- 
maturgical specificities are too narrow to comprehensively define the career 
of Edward Albee. Hopefully this study has made a start at re-classifying Albee’s 
literary and theatrical production within the context of postmodernism. 


46 See Charles Russell, “The Context of the Concept,’ in A Postmodern Reader, ed. Joseph 
Natoli and Linda Hutcheon, 287-298. Similar to Russell, in the introduction to Box and 
Quotations from Mao Tse-Tung, Albee himself says, “A playwright...has two obligations: 
first, to make some statement about the condition of ‘man’ (as it is put) and, second, to 
make some statement about the nature of the art form with which he is working. In both 
instances he must attempt change” (261-262). To make a statement about the art form 
in a work in that art form is the kind of self-reflexivity that Russell and other theorists of 
postmodern aesthetics emphasize. 


CHAPTER 5 


“Coming Back a Short Distance Correctly”: 
Albee’s Absurdist Adventures in Berlin, Moscow, 
and Vienna 


David A. Crespy 
Abstract 


Edward Albee’s linkage to the Theatre of the Absurd is tied to three historic European 
journeys. These include Albee’s 1959 journey to Berlin for the very first production of 
his work, The Zoo Story, paired with a Samuel Beckett play, Krapp’s Last Tape, at the 
height of the Cold War. The second was Albee’s extraordinary foray into the heart of 
the Soviet Union with John and Elaine Steinbeck in 1963, leading to a lifelong commit- 
ment to the free expression of writers. Adding a coda to these early European travels, 
Albee’s partnership in the 1990s with Vienna's English Theatre, led to Albee’s successful 
direction of his Three Tall Women, his third Pulitzer, and a resurrection in acclaim with 
the American theatre. With these three journeys—to Berlin, Russia, and Vienna— 
Albee took, to borrow an analogy from his play The Zoo Story, a long, somewhat absurd, 
European expedition to the avant-garde to come back the short distance of American 
theatre correctly. 


There is a simple factual connection between Edward Albee and the theatre of 
the absurd, and it is not just that Martin Esslin provides this connection in his 
eponymous book on the subject or what countless others have discussed and 
disputed in recent years with regard to the absurd, or the form that Michael 
Y. Bennett rightly terms “parabolic drama.” I suggest that connection is also 
tied to three historic European journeys made by the Pulitzer prize-winning 
dramatist at three significant points in his career—and to my mind, it is as 
much these specific journeys as the critical discourse around his plays that 
provide Albee with his absurdist linkage. I believe that these journeys not only 
opened the way for Albee’s own success as major international playwright, but 
also opened the American theatre landscape to a whole new world of playwrit- 
ing techniques pioneered by Albee’s European predecessors. 


1 Michael Y. Bennett, Reassessing the Theatre of the Absurd: Camus, Beckett, Ionesco, Genet, and 
Pinter (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011), 2. 
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Albee’s journey to commercial and critical success as an American play- 
wright began in 1959, absurdly enough (if I may use the word in the non- 
theatrical sense), in Berlin, with the very first production of his work, The Zoo 
Story, paired with a Samuel Beckett play, Krapp’s Last Tape, in the height of 
the Cold War, in German, a language he understood not at all. That was the 
first and perhaps the indelible connection that linked Albee and Beckett at the 
outset of the younger author's career. Albee’s journey in Europe was continued 
in a sense in September 1963, at the height of his career, not long after the suc- 
cessful run of his play Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? on Broadway and just 
after the opening of his important adaptation of Carson McCullers’ Ballad of 
the Sad Café, also on Broadway, with Albee’s extraordinary foray into the heart 
of the Soviet Union with John and Elaine Steinbeck, and was ended by the as- 
sassination of John F. Kennedy. And here, the darkness of the Cold War and the 
oppression of Eastern bloc writers added another, more personal connection 
between Albee and his fellow European experimentalists. 

Adding a coda to these early European travels, Albee’s close friendship 
with Franz Schafranek, the artistic director of Vienna's distinguished English 
Theatre, led to an ongoing directing project for Albee; at this distinguished 
Austrian theatre, Albee directed not just his own work but also the work of 
Sam Shepard, David Mamet, and Lanford Wilson. And by the time this third 
European experience happened, American theatre had forgotten Albee, and 
he had been consigned to the back-roads of regional theater. Yet this last Euro- 
pean foray culminated in Albee’s successful direction of his Three Tall Women, 
which brought Albee his third Pulitzer prize in drama—and a resurrection in 
acclaim first with European and then with American theatre critics and au- 
diences. To me, these three journeys—to Berlin, Russia, and Vienna—get at 
what truly thrust Albee into the continent of the Theatre of the Absurd—he 
took, to borrow an analogy from his own play The Zoo Story, a long, somewhat 
absurd, European expedition to the avant-garde to come back the short dis- 
tance to American theatre correctly. And it changed the nature of playwriting 
in America. 


I Albee, the Absurdist?: An Appropriate Label? 


It has been a matter of course to think about Edward Albee as one of the major 
absurdist playwrights who erupted in the late 1950s from the existentialist re- 
sponse to World War 11. However, Martin Esslin, the author of the seminal text, 
The Theatre of the Absurd, didn't think that America was sufficiently drained 
of “the sense of meaning and purpose in life, which has been characteristic 
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of countries like France and Britain after the Second World War’ to establish 
a field of American absurdists. In fact, Esslin pointed out that “the American 
dream of the good life is still very strong,” and therefore, it was unlikely that 
America could produce authors of that sensibility.? Although later, in a rather 
tiny section of his book about absurdist theatre in America, Esslin does cite Al- 
bee as one of its few practitioners along with Arthur Kopit and Richard Hivnor 
(what ever happened to Richard Hivnor?), Albee does not merit the attention 
given to say, Samuel Beckett or Eugéne Ionesco, to whom whole chapters are 
devoted. In fact, Esslin doesn’t include Albee in his table of contents at all. 
For Esslin, Albee was mostly an also-ran in the world of absurdist theatre, and 
frankly, Albee, for his part, didn’t seem to want to be a part of the club, dismiss- 
ing any labels as being “facile” and a “substitute for conscientious analysis,” as 
Michael Bennett correctly notes in the introduction to The Cambridge Intro- 
duction to Theatre and Literature of the Absurd? 

We will pause here for a moment to clarify what Esslin was actually trying 
to define with his notion of theatre of the absurd and compare that model, 
at least briefly, with Albee’s work.* So bearing this in mind, what do we mean 
when we use Esslin’s term as he intended? Esslin famously begins his taxono- 
my of the absurd by quoting The Myth of Sisyphus by Camus, pointing out that 
the “divorce between man and his life, actor and his setting, truly constitutes 
the feeling of Absurdity.’”> Adding to this initial essence into a larger definition 
of the “Theatre of the Absurd,” Esslin uses the words of Eugéne Ionesco, point- 
ing out that it is a theatre that is “devoid of purpose...cut off from religious, 
metaphysical, and transcendental roots.”6 For Esslin, it is a theatre that drama- 
tizes a sense of metaphysical anguish at the absurdity of the human condition. 
However, in fact, this notion of the theatre of the absurd is widely disputed, 
as Bennett goes to great lengths to rectify in his Reassessing the Theatre of the 
Absurd. Bennett points out that Esslin misinterprets this “life sentence of des- 
tined meaninglessness” and that while life “might not have any inherent mean- 
ing,” it is more a matter of “the contradiction between our desires and what 


2 Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd, 3rd ed. (New York: Knopf Doubleday Publishing 
Group, 2009), 311. 

3 Michael Y. Bennett, Cambridge Introduction to Theatre and Literature of the Absurd (Cam- 
bridge, Uk: Cambridge, uP, 2015). 

4 Inthe 1970s reprint of his book, Esslin himself worried about the growing misusage of the 
term he used for its title. He claimed that he thought of the phrase itself as a “working hy- 
pothesis” to bring certain fundamental traits into critical conversation but certainly not to 
provide a “thoughtless catchphrase” or a “doctrine” (Esslin, Theatre of the Absurd, 10). 

5 Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd. 

6 Ibid., 23. 
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the world offers us.”” For Bennett, absurdity is a call for “defiance, revolt, and 
contemplation” rather than for giving in to despair.® And this fits in much more 
with Albee’s proactive philosophy of drama. 

Esslin goes to some pains to differentiate his new theatre of the absurd from 
the drama of Camus, Sartre, and Giraudoux, noting that that these earlier, ex- 
istentialist philosopher-playwrights “present their sense of the irrationality 
of the human condition in the form of highly lucid and logically constructed 
reasoning” while the theatre of the absurd expresses the same “senselessness” 
and the “inadequacy” of our lives, but it does so by “the open abandonment of 
rational devices and discursive thought.” However, Bennett’s notion of “para- 
bolic drama’ is a better definition for what we have come to think of as theatre 
of the absurd and especially for Albee’s work.!° Albee’s absurdist technique 
does leave us in a state of disorientation but for the sole purpose of forcing 
us through the use of ostranenie or “making strange,’ to reorient ourselves on 
our own terms. This is true of many of Albee’s plays, but a perfect example 
here might be one that Bennett uses himself, Seascape, in which a middle-aged 
couple, Nancy and Charlie, encounter Leslie and Sarah, who happen to be talk- 
ing sea lizards; at the end of the play, we're left in a state of disorientation, and 
we're left at “the overlap between language and the border between fiction and 
reality.” Does Albee’s work fit within either or both Esslin’s and Bennett’s ap- 
proach to theatre of the absurd? It’s really a matter of which play and of which 
Albee is writing it, as the protean efforts of the author of The Play About the 


Bennett, Reassessing the Theatre of the Absurd, 10. 

Ibid. 

Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd, 23. 

10 ~— Bennett, Reassessing the Theatre of the Absurd, 22. To quickly summarize it here, para- 
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bolic drama (1) is “created through metaphor,’ and that metaphor “guides the play,’ as 
can be seen in the titles of Albee’s plays, including those as diverse as The Man Who Had 
Three Arms and The Goat; or, Who is Silvia?; (2) is “performative in that it has an agenda 
of transformation,” and here we see this within the structure of Three Tall Women, where 
three women are transformed into the three ages of one woman; (3) frequently uses “ges- 
tural and lingual metonymic paradoxes,’ and this can be seen, for example, in the strange 
disappearance of objects and whole rooms in Albee’s The American Dream, pointing to 
the larger metaphor for the flimsy moth-eaten reality of the American Dream itself; (4) is 
entropic and moves “toward disorder that results in a hanging dilemma,’ and this might 
be a perfect description of the structure of Tiny Alice, which has mystified audiences and 
critics for years, but the engulfing of Julian fits perfectly within the parabolic structure; 
and (5) has the destabilizing quality of orienting, then disorienting the audience, forcing 
them to reorient themselves. 

11 Michael Y. Bennett, The Cambridge Introduction to Theatre and Literature of the Absurd 
(Cambridge, uk: Cambridge University Press), 2015, 72. 
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Baby bear little similarity to those of the author of the somewhat naturalistic 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? or Seascape. 

There are also certain phenomenological traits of the theatre of the ab- 
surd as defined by Esslin, the first of which includes a “radical devaluation of 
language.”!” The first author explored in Esslin’s volume is Samuel Beckett, who 
was, of all the absurdist dramatists, perhaps the most influential for Albee, and 
to whom Albee had a deep personal connection. This point is also noted by 
Bennett, who points out, however, that Albee is a “decidedly humanistic play- 
wright,” who writes plays about “human journeys of self-realization through 
reason” and specifically through the “exploration of language” and how the 
“precision of language is vital for understanding our reality.”5 The absurdity 
of Albee’s language grows out of Beckett’s own literary technique of “making 
strange” by writing in French and then translating his own language into Eng- 
lish. This distancing effect, Beckett explained, was useful “parce qu’en frangais 
c'est plus facile d’écrire sans style’"“ and so pared his language down to anti- 
literary austerity.!5 “Language in Beckett’s plays serves to express the break- 
down, the disintegration of language.”!© This same distancing can be seen in 
nearly all of Albee’s plays—a kind of constant exploration of language as if 
it is being coined anew by the characters speaking it. His characters have an 
odd, almost autistic distancing in their speech, as if they can only connect with 
their own ideas and thoughts and have to speak in long-winded, self-involved 
obsession, with little interest in others’ responses. So at least in terms of the 
use of language, Albee’s plays have a fairly consistent absurdist strategy, wheth- 
er one considers Esslin’s definition or Bennett’s reassessment. 

Another major trait of the absurdist technique is tied to structure; here 
Esslin uses Ionesco as a model, pointing out that his plays have “a circular 
shape, returning to the initial situation or to its equivalent, a zero point from 
which the preceding action is seen to be futile, so that it would have made 
no difference if it had never happened.”!” Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano is an ac- 
knowledged influence on Edward Albee’s The American Dream, which is an 
homage to the earlier work; in these sister plays, lonesco and Albee explore the 
breakdown of language, a common absurdist technique that Ionesco termed 


12 Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd, 26. 

13 + Bennett, Cambridge Introduction, 68. 
14 Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd, 38. 

15 Ibid. 
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“a tragedy of language.”!® And in several of Albee’s plays, such as his Box and 
Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tung, The Play about the Baby, and his most 
recent, Me, Myself, and I, this structural circuitousness is certainly present, but 
again, not so in all his plays by any means. But Bennett’s notion of parabolic 
drama is true of nearly all of Albee’s play structures, as all of these dramas are 
tied to an essential parable of the human experience. 


II Albee Abroad: Finding His Artistic Fraternity in Europe with 
Other “Absurdists” 


Despite any of these inconsistencies with Esslin’s definition, and perhaps in 
deeper connection with Bennett’s notion of parabolic drama, Albee has a pow- 
erful connection to the literary legacy of the theatre of the absurd, but it is 
more than a cerebral, critical relationship. It is one built on his personal, physi- 
cal journeys to Europe to become part of an artistic fraternity that he could 
not find in America. As a theatre historian, I have written more about Edward 
Albee as the producing partner of Albarwild, Inc., his theatrical production 
company with Clinton Wilder, Richard Barr, and later, Charles Woodward, than 
I have about his drama. For me, Albee is not just a playwright but a theatri- 
cal act of nature, whose writing and success nearly singlehandedly changed a 
generation of playwrights. As I have noted in my own book, Richard Barr, The 
Playwright’s Producer, Barr clearly marketed Albee in a number of instances as 
a member of the absurdist club, and he produced the European absurdist play- 
wrights along with Albee’s own work, including Albee’s American premiere of 
The Zoo Story with Samuel Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape. Albee and his produc- 
ing partners in turn produced several seminal premiere productions of the 
European absurdists, including Beckett’s Endgame and Happy Days, Ionesco’s 
The Killer, Genet’s Deathwatch, and Fernando Arrabal’s Picnic on the Battlefield, 
many under the direction of Alan Schneider, the leading director of Beckett’s 
work. The Albee-Barr-Wilder team produced these plays on and off Broadway 
and as a producing team in the 1960s, they were specifically tied to the ab- 
surdist signature. 

So Albee’s connection with the European absurdists was as much a reality 
of history as one of conscious literary effort. Albee’s ties to European theatre 
were an act of survival as a literary artist in the conservative American theatri- 
cal landscape rather than a conscious effort to emulate or borrow technique. 


18 Ibid., 185. 
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Barr's marketing of Albee as an absurdist was a concerted effort to link Al- 
bee to what the New York intelligentsia, carrying their copies of Barnet Ros- 
set’s Evergreen Review in the back pockets of their hipster chinos, would rush 
to see as confirmed members of the Beat sensibility “in the know” about the 
latest trends of dramatic poetry in the alternate universe that was the realm 
of Off-Broadway theatre in the late 1950s. And Albee’s later connection to the 
new Off-Off-Broadway playwrights of the 1960s, through his Albee-Barr-Wilder 
Playwrights Unit, led all these later writers to become participants in this same 
absurdist tradition. And the first of Albee’s trips to Europe, to Berlin to attend 
the first production of his play The Zoo Story, was the seed for all of this. 

In his well-known op-ed piece in the New York Times, “Which Theatre is the 
Absurd One?” Albee points out that when he first discovered he was consid- 
ered to be one of the practitioners of the theatre of the absurd, he was deeply 
offended because “I had never heard the term before and I immediately as- 
sumed that it applied to the theatre uptown—Broadway.”!® For Albee, what 
could be more absurd than a theatre in which “real estate owners and the- 
atre party managements predetermine the success of unknown quantities; a 
theatre in which everybody scratches and bites for billing as though it meant 
access to the last bomb shelter on earth.’2° Albee considered Esslin’s idea of 
the theatre of the absurd as a general definition of avant-garde theatre, and 
the “somewhat less than fortunate catch-all phrase to describe the philosophi- 
cal attitudes and theatre methods of a number of Europe’s finest and most 
adventurous playwrights and their followers.’2! His concern was that the term 
was “facile” and could lead to “non-think” on the part of theatre-goers. For his 
own part, Albee gives a rather succinct and fairly accurate expression of what 
he feels the theatre of the absurd has come to represent: “As I get it, The The- 
atre of the Absurd is an absorption-in-art of certain existentialist and post- 
existentialist philosophical concepts having to do, in the main, with man’s 
attempts to make sense for himself out his senseless position in a world which 
makes no sense.”22 

But Albee’s plays are far less about adhering to definitions of literary fad-ism 
than about getting at the fundamental strangeness of life and its even stranger 
manifestation in art. Albee’s plays make life strange in ways that force us to see 
the world in uncomfortable new ways. What Albee does, for example, in his 
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play The American Dream is to deal in the dangerous realm of clichés, not un- 
like Ionesco, and the “most disagreeable verities are hidden behind the corn- 
fed cheeriness of advertising jingles and family-magazine unctuousness.’23 
Esslin compares Albee’s “oily glibness and sentimentality of the American cli- 
ché” in The American Dream to the “mechanical hardness” of Ionesco’s “French 
platitudes” versus “Pinter’s English nonsense dialogue.’2+ 

But while this kind of stylistic comparison touches upon the absurdist lan- 
guage of Albee’s plays, it ignores the deeper, historical connection that evolved 
through his adventures in Europe. I would argue that his inclusion in this rar- 
efied world of the avant-garde was partly the conscious choice of his producer, 
Richard Barr, as noted above, but it was even more Albee’s own investment in 
European theatre that firmly aligned him with the absurdist sensibility. De- 
spite Esslin’s belief that American culture had escaped unscathed from World 
War II, its belief system intact, this was not the case for Albee himself, who 
came to understand Europe as a place of cultural complexity, conflict, and in- 
congruence that actually shaped his work from his very first play. 

Europe for Albee was a kind of magical lodestone that provided his plays 
with aesthetic attraction for critics. Despite the fact that Albee was otherwise 
totally unknown, The New York Times thought Albee’s 1959 Zoo Story debut in 
Berlin with Beckett’s play significant enough to include a mention, and the 
Times article made his play a hot commodity, which his producer Dick Barr 
was soon to exploit. This was Albee’s cachet—that he was the American ab- 
surdist—he was our absurdist. Most importantly, it connected Albee with 
Samuel Beckett, the one playwright for whom Albee confessed true venera- 
tion: “The one living playwright I admire without any reservation whatsoever 
is Samuel Beckett.’*5 And it’s clear that Albee, who was extremely well-read 
and had been exposed to Beckett’s plays, would have jumped at the opportu- 
nity to have his first major play premier with a new Beckett play, wherever it 
was going to take place. Albee’s step into the world of the European absurd was 
a consciously chosen life-changing event, if somewhat bizarre and convoluted 
in the making. 

The labyrinth of Albee’s first foray into Europe is famously tortuous and is 
well documented in Mel Gussow’s biography, Edward Albee: A Singular Jour- 
ney. But in short form here: Albee gave his play The Zoo Story to his lover, 
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William Flanagan, who sent it to an American composer, David Diamond, who 
was living in Florence, Italy. Diamond offered the play to Pinkas Braun (a Swiss 
actor involved with television in Germany). In January 1959, after reading the 
play, Braun was convinced he had “come across a theatrical masterpiece” and 
forwarded the play to Stefani Hunzinger, head of the drama department at the 
publisher S. Fischer Verlag in Frankfurt, Germany, who subsequently sent it to 
Boleslaw Barlog, the director of the Schiller Theater in Berlin. Barlog not only 
liked the script but also agreed to direct the world premiere production as a 
double bill with Samuel Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape in the 1959 Berlin Festival, 
its continental premiere after its first production as a curtain opener at the 
Royal Court for Endgame in 1958. The rest, as they say, is history.6 

In the middle of this carnival of coincidence, Albee met Samuel Beckett, 
arguably the most important European playwright of his day, in Paris, shortly 
after their plays opened in Berlin—and he sent Beckett a copy of The Zoo Story 
upon his return to New York. The two became fast friends, and in 1964, dur- 
ing Beckett’s single visit to the United States, Albee was the only playwright 
that Samuel Beckett visited in New York during the making of his short mo- 
tion picture, Film, directed by Alan Schneider. It is this personal connection 
that cements Albee’s ties to the European theatre although Albee’s plays veer 
far and often from what might considered to be Beckett’s technique. Because 
of Albee’s connection with European theatre, he became a vehicle for change 
in American playwriting. As I mentioned above and have written in several 
articles and books, playwrights tied to the Albee-Barr-Wilder Playwrights Unit, 
the playwrights’ workshop that Albee founded with his producing partners 
Richard Barr and Clinton Wilder, including writers like Sam Shepard, John 
Guare, Lanford Wilson, Megan Terry, Adrienne Kennedy, Terrence McNally, 
and countless others, were touched by Albee’s European cachet—and several, 
such as John Guare, Sam Shepard, and Adrienne Kennedy, have come to be 
considered absurdists themselves.?” 

Albee’s experiences in Berlin in 1959 were not without the tarnish of Cold 
War tension and Europe's devastation post-World War 11. In 2003, on revisiting 
Berlin, Albee wrote of the experience: 


When I went to Berlin for the first time, in 1959, I was young, optimis- 
tic, and enthusiastic. Berlin was not. It still lay mainly in ruins—Allied 
bombings and Soviet armies having done a thorough job of it.28 


26 Mel Gussow, Edward Albee: A Singular Journey (New York: Applause Books, 2001), 102. 
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Albee’s travel through East Germany for his Zoo Story premiere included 
brushes with “small, burly, and young” Soviet soldiers with Kalashnikovs and 
the “rubble, ruins, smashed palaces” of “Nazi edifices.’9 In the midst of this 
“horror,” Albee noted a monument in memory of the 20,000 Russian soldiers 
who died freeing Berlin from the Nazis.3° 

Albee revisited Berlin again in the 1990s, pointing out that “everything had 
changed.’3! There was no longer a wall dividing the city, and Germany was 
once again one country, and building cranes were everywhere. But he noted, 


It was much slower in the eastern section, where the Communist govern- 
ment had kept things shabby and dreary—as a kind of punishment, it 
seemed. But even here work was going forward. I no longer had to negoti- 
ate fallen buildings to find the Berliner Ensemble, Bertolt Brecht’s theater 
and its revelatory productions. 


By the new millennium, he noted that the heart of the city had moved from the 
Allied centers of control, the Kurfiirstendamm area, to the traditional center 
of the city, in Potsdamer Platz. While he bemoaned the architectural incoher- 
ence of the new, for Albee, Berlin seemed to be doing several things all at once: 
reconstructing its past glory, opening itself to the future, and, at the same time, 
trying to come to terms with the horror of its past. Albee was particularly taken 
with the Jewish museum, designed by Daniel Libeskind, finding it “thrilling 
and disturbing,” and writes, 


To walk on the faces of thousands of Holocaust victims done crudely in 
flat metal in a vaulted chamber is to participate in the awful truth of his- 
tory. To stand for a while in an outdoor forest of askew pillars, in a sloping 
courtyard, is to find your balance and sense of reality departing.3% 


However, it is as a writer that Albee always approached Berlin, where his own 
career began, and the memorial that affected him most profoundly was the un- 
derground Bibliotek book-burning memorial in Bebelplatz, designed by Israeli 
artist Micha Ullman, where the Nazis had burned books by Jews, Communists, 
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intellectuals, and others deemed “unworthy of being read and studied in the 
Thousand Year Reich.” Albee writes, “I went there on a cold night, but the chill 
I felt had more to do with what I was experiencing. Even now, months later, 
when I remember it, I still feel like crying.” 

Yet even despite his revulsion at this Nazi horror, Europe remained an im- 
portant haven for his sense of artistic license. And perhaps because of both 
experiences in Berlin, he worked closely with Martha Coigney, Director of the 
us Center of the International Theatre Institute (1T1), spending several years 
as the president of 1T1’s us chapter. It would take his next trip to Europe, how- 
ever, to increase his understanding and commitment to the free expression of 
writers—and to combat the absurdity of the harassment, imprisonment, and 
murder of authors. 

In 1963, not long after the triumph of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and 
Albee’s successful Broadway adaptation of Carson McCullers’ The Ballad of the 
Sad Café, Albee was invited by John Steinbeck to accompany Steinbeck and 
his wife on a rather strange foray into the heart of the Soviet Union. The trip, a 
cultural exchange between Steinbeck and Soviet writers, highlighted in Jack- 
son J. Benson's biography, The True Adventures of John Steinbeck, began with 
an invitation by John F. Kennedy himself. Steinbeck agreed to go only if he 
could choose another writer to join him, and being a recent and avid fan of 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? he invited Edward Albee to join him. Both writ- 
ers were at a peak in their careers. Steinbeck had been awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1962, and Albee, whose play had affected Steinbeck profoundly, was at the 
height of its importance and influence in American culture. Albee jumped at 
the chance to visit the Soviet Union in the company of Steinbeck, whom he 
deeply admired, along with Steinbeck’s wife, Elaine, who became Albee’s life- 
long friend.34 

Albee had to join the trip after Steinbeck had already embarked because 
he was in the middle of the Broadway production of his adaptation of Car- 
son McCullers’ The Ballad of the Sad Café and waited until after its opening to 
join the Steinbecks in Moscow. The journey was an arduous one, with stops 
in Kiev, Tbilisi, and Erevan. In Leningrad (St. Petersberg), Steinbeck collapsed 
from the sheer number of meetings and conferences.*° It was a tense time 
for cultural exchange; the strains between the Soviet Union and the United 
States were at its worst, and the Soviet Union was struggling with internal 
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disorder—Khrushchev had been replaced as first secretary of the Communist 
Party by Leonid Brezhnev. Stalinist Russia was devolving into Brezhnev’s fran- 
tic and brutal campaign to hold onto its eastern satellite nations, an enterprise 
doomed to fail. Albee was initially “appalled” by the dark, gloomy country he 
experienced, indicating once he arrived that he wished to make Florence his 
next stop.36 

Albee had political differences with Steinbeck, who supported the war in 
Vietnam; but the older writer felt that these differences would provide an ex- 
ample of American freedom. Albee spent a month in the Soviet Union and 
then went on to visit Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary for a week each. 
The writers met with both established and dissident writers though it was clear 
the Eastern bloc writers were more familiar with John Steinbeck and admired 
his writing. Albee was an unknown and controversial writer, but Steinbeck was 
considered by the Soviets to be a fellow traveler because of his writing on pov- 
erty and the ravages of depression. But the trip was exhausting and ultimately 
depressing to Steinbeck, who joined Albee in long bouts of drinking and robust 
“table-thumping” debates with the writers, students, and dissidents they were 
meeting.?” 

Still, despite the endless grilling and interviews, Albee enjoyed meeting the 
writers and joined in their dissent, openly debating issues with Steinbeck and 
building international relationships with other writers. Both Albee and Stein- 
beck fumed at the oppression of Eastern European authors, and according 
to William Luers, the American embassy attaché with the cultural exchange, 
Albee was particularly incensed by his Soviet caretakers.3° The tour ended at 
a deeply deeply traumatic moment, with the assassination of John F. Kenne- 
dy, which was particularly difficult to experience as Americans in the Soviet 
Union, where officials, both us and Russian, were frightened of immediate 
fallout. When Albee returned to the United States, his sensibility had changed 
entirely—he became aware of himself as an international author with a re- 
sponsibility to other writers around the world. It was because of his trip to the 
Soviet Union with Steinbeck that Albee began a lifelong involvement in PEN, 
the worldwide association of writers, and argued for a cultural exchange with 
Soviet writers, which occurred shortly thereafter.39 
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If Albee’s Soviet tour galvanized his understanding of himself as a transna- 
tional figure, his involvement with Vienna’s English Theatre established Europe 
for him as a refuge from the pressures and criticism of America’s professional 
theatre. Albee’s affectionate relationship with Franz Schafranek, the char- 
ismatic founder and artistic director of Vienna’s English theatre, and Schaf- 
ranek’s American wife, Ruth Brinkmann, an actress of chameleon-like acting 
talents, was the basis for a long-term and fruitful collaboration. A protégé of 
both Ingmar Bergman and Bertolt Brecht, Schafranek had created his theatre 
out of sheer force of will and savvy theatrical instincts, producing plays by Ten- 
nessee Williams, Arthur Miller, Thornton Wilder, and many others. Schafranek 
also founded the Theatre Frangais de Vienne in 1978, and in 1985, the Teatro 
Italiano di Vienna, and he brought in major American and European stars 
to perform at his English Theatre, including Joan Fontaine, Anthony Quinn, 
Benedict Cumberbatch, Leslie Nielsen, Larry Hagman, and Judi Dench, as well 
as Jean-Louis Barrault, and Princess Grace of Monaco. He worked personally 
with Tennessee Williams on the premiere of his play The Red Devil Battery Sign 
and was honored by many official awards, including an Order of the British 
Empire, granted by Queen Elizabeth 11—an award only given to non-British 
subjects in exceptional cases. Ironically, Schafranek died on June 5, 1991, just 
a few evenings before Three Tall Women premiered on the stage of his English 
Theatre. 

Beginning in 1984 and working with his assistant Glyn O’Malley as associate 
producer at Vienna’s English Theatre, Albee directed not only his own plays 
but also plays by David Mamet, Sam Shepard, and Lanford Wilson. He direct- 
ed productions of his Zoo Story and Counting the Ways as well as the world 
premieres of The Marriage Play and Three Tall Women. The experience was 
particularly important for The Marriage Play and Three Tall Women because 
it became increasingly clear that Albee needed to direct the premieres of his 
plays himself to get at a precise understanding of what he actually wanted to 
see on stage. As Rakesh Solomon states in Albee in Performance, “Albee directs 
a play in order to recreate with maximum precision and theatrical effective- 
ness the performance he envisioned when writing it.’4° Because of his close 
relationship with Schafranek and his ties to Vienna’s English Theatre, Albee 
was able to have nearly total control over every aspect of his productions, 
something rarely granted to American playwrights. 
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III Conclusion: Why Travelling a Long Distance to Europe Allowed 
Albee to Come Back a Short Distance Correctly 


The major question is why did Albee have to travel such a long distance, as a 
two-time Pulitzer prize-winning author, to be able to continue to work profes- 
sionally as a writer? What was it about Schafranek’s little English Theatre in 
Vienna that allowed Albee to reconfigure and reinvest himself in the Ameri- 
can zeitgeist as a viable dramatist after having fallen so precipitously from the 
Great White Way? David Richards comments on this in his article “Critical 
Winds Shift for Albee, A Master of the Steady Course,” noting that despite the 
shifting winds of approval, Albee found stability outside of New York: “While 
Europe has continued to pay him homage over the years...only academia and 
a few regional theaters have offered him respect and a refuge in the United 
States. Popularity vs. Excellence.”*! Albee himself noted that “there is not al- 
ways a great relationship between popularity and excellence. If you know that, 
you can never be owned by public opinion or critical response.”*” But part of 
the reality of Albee’s European connection is that his light never went out in 
Europe. When Three Tall Women opened at the English Theatre in Vienna, it 
was widely anticipated, even in the bicentennial summer of Mozart’s death, as 
a major cultural event. “The public loves him as one of its great idols,” noted 
Friedrich Hoess, the Austrian ambassador to the United States at the time. “For 
us, Mr. Albee cannot be too thought-provoking.”*3 Even Albee has acknowl- 
edged this, musing once “in a tone that balances self-mockery and arrogance 
so perfectly that it can be taken either way, ‘Maybe I’m a European playwright 
and I don’t know it.”"4 

Albee’s sardonic response perhaps represents a more fundamental connec- 
tion between Albee and the absurdists—his own questioning of the conformi- 
ty of American mores, the bromides of mass media, and the credulous, smug 
confidence in American exceptionalism, as Albee defines it in his preface to 
The American Dream: “It is an examination of the American Scene, an attack 
on the substitution of artificial for real values in our society, a condemnation 
of complacency, cruelty, emasculation, and vacuity; it is a stand against the 


41 David Richards, “Critical Winds Shift for Albee, A Master of the Steady Course,” New York 
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fiction that everything in this slipping land of ours is peachy-keen.”** This is 
not unlike Ionesco’s own distaste for “the leveling of individuality, the accep- 
tance of slogans by the masses, of ready-made ideas, which increasingly turn 
our mass societies into collections of centrally directed automata.”*6 The the- 
atre of the absurd endeavors to break down the “dead wall of complacency and 
automatism replacing it with the ultimate reality of his condition.”*” And again 
here, we have a major connection with Albee, who, when asked what mes- 
sage he hoped to communicate with his art, responded, “Participate in your 
own life—fully. Don't sink back into that which is easy and safe. You're alive 
only once, as far as we know, and what could be worse than getting to the end 
of your life and realizing you hadn't lived it?”48 Yet for Esslin, the essence of 
Ionesco is “the loneliness and the isolation of the individual, his difficulty in 
communicating with others, his subjection to degrading outside pressures” as 
well as the “equally degrading internal pressures of his own.’49 

Albee’s plays don't quite fit within the vacuum of either Beckett’s or Iones- 
co’s solipsistic visions, at least as Esslin describes them. Despite his sojourns in 
Europe, Albee’s Americanist sensibilities still lean toward the practical. Albee’s 
work departs from Esslin’s absurdist theatre and its fundamental refusal to 
submit to traditional storytelling, particularly in service to rectifying social ills. 
The theatre of the absurd is not “concerned with telling a story in order to com- 
municate some moral or social lesson, as is the aim of Brecht’s narrative, ‘epic’ 
theatre” but “to make in the spectator’s mind a total, complex impression of a 
basic, and static, situation.”©° For Esslin, the theatre of the absurd is “analogous 
to a Symbolist or Imagist poem, which also presents a pattern of images and as- 
sociations in a mutually interdependent structure.”>! Albee has, on occasion in 
several plays, explored some of the more abstracted, and yes, static techniques 
of absurdism, but his fundamental belief is that his art should affect society: 
“Plays hold a mirror up to us and show us how we're behaving and why we 
shouldn't [behave that way], and maybe we should learn how to behave better 
and more usefully.” 

This is a distinct difference from one of Esslin’s central tenets about absurdist 
theatre, that it be wholly useless and only in service to a purely individualist, 
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formalist vision. And it is here that Albee’s work departs from what is specifi- 
cally been defined by absurdism by Martin Esslin and others. 

Of course, many other articles much earlier than Bennett’s reassessment, 
discussed above, have acknowledged this disconnect between Albee and ab- 
surdism, noting the inherent risks of automatic branding of any artist into a 
particular school. Jerry Solomon, writing in 1964, not long after the triumph of 
Albee’s Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? writes, “In our haste to pigeonhole plays 
and playwrights, however, perhaps we should pause to insure that the label is 
truly descriptive and that it really fits the art and the artists to whom we are 
applying it.”52 In his essay questioning Albee’s status as an absurdist, Solomon 
notes that there is a certain disengaged quality in absurdist work; in contrast, 
Albee’s style is far from disengaged—and in fact, according to Robert Hatch, 
Albee’s dramaturgy’s “moral fervor is as urgent as a war cry.’53 At the heart of 
what makes Albee so distinct from his colleagues in the absurdist school is his 
attitude toward the audience’s reception of his plays: “Albee’s work presumes 
a satiric attitude that is designed to elicit an active conclusion from his au- 
dience. The fact that the conclusion is not articulated does not preclude its 
presence.”5+ 

Richard Coe points out that “classically, theatre of the absurd was a nega- 
tion” and that Albee’s style is a kind of “parabolic realism” that enables Albee “to 
express the major absurdist themes on the primary level of interpretation.”>> 
In other words, Albee’s technique attacks “symbolic signifiers,’ using a natu- 
ralistic “suspense melodrama’ that engages the audience “prior to its symbolic 
level.’5* Albee’s plays constantly remind audiences of the “the absurdity of 
language and the impossibility of reducing reality to simple, easily compre- 
hensible concepts.’>” This is done while still allowing the audience to connect 
with the protagonist and follow the dramatic action in a much more tradi- 
tional manner than European absurdist plays. 

Perhaps more importantly, Albee found in Europe an audience that accepted 
what Walter Kerr termed his “thinnish and familiar” philosophical speculation 
and “convoluted ‘literary’ style,” as being suitable experimentation for a writer. 
Having started his career with a short play that the German theatre found as 
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provocative as Beckett’s own work, and which continued to achieve critical ac- 
claim in London, Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere in Europe, Albee discovered his 
own voice as an international writer during his sojourn in the Soviet Union of 
the 1960s, and it was in Vienna's English Theatre, with the production of Three 
Tall Women, that Albee achieved the nearly impossible feat that had eluded 
Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, and Thornton Wilder—a successful second 
act in the American theater. While not a perfect Esslin-defined absurdist, Al- 
bee succeeded in Europe because “sometimes a person has to go a very long 
distance out of his way to come back a short distance correctly.”>® 


58 Edward Albee, At Home at the Zoo (New York: Dramatists Play Service, 2008). 


CHAPTER 6 


“You Should Terrify Them”: Absurd(?) Violence 
in Edward Albee and Adrienne Kennedy 


Colin Enriquez 
Abstract 


At the beginning of the 1960s, Edward Albee was on a meteoric rise to dramatic star- 
dom, and his landmark Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? was yet to assault the American 
public’s sense of propriety and middle-class values. Although many scholars acknowl- 
edge his involvement in the Playwrights Unit and pivotal role in ushering in a wave 
of playwrights that would influence the next generation of American drama, his in- 
fluence on black writers of the era remains underappreciated. Using interviews and 
comparisons of early work, this study establishes an aesthetic connection, particu- 
larly in regard to polemical Absurdist strategies, between Edward Albee and the then 
unknown black playwright Adrienne Kennedy. Acknowledging this connection, this 
study expands the importance of Albee, and—ironically, given the common view of 
Kennedy’s work as insular and racially self-loathing—calls for a reassessment of the 
exclusion of Kennedy as a forerunner of the Black Arts Movement. 


Introduction 


Resistant to labels and adapting a variety of writing styles, Edward Albee dem- 
onstrates a complex relationship with the absurd. But, his reverence for the 
genre’s potential to question and edify is beyond doubt. In a 1962 article, he 
claims, “For just as it is true that our response to color and form was forever 
altered once the impressionist painters put their minds to canvas, it is just as 
true that the playwrights of The Theatre of the Absurd have forever altered our 
response to the theatre.”! It is, I will argue, equally true that Albee’s influence 
has forever altered the course of African American theater. Adrienne Kennedy 
and Amiri Baraka (Leroi Jones) were participants in Albee’s Albarwild Theatre 
Arts workshop, and the oeuvres of both artists exhibit absurdist devices in their 
works. Here, Kennedy is my primary focus. 


1 Edward Albee, “Which Theatre Is the Absurd One?” New York Times, 25 February 1962, SMu1. 
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Although scholars often readily acknowledged Kennedy’s participation in 
the Playwrights’ Unit at the Cherry Lane Theatre, created and run by Albee, 
Richard Barr, and Clinton Wilder, few scholars have acknowledged the aesthet- 
ic impact that Albee had on Kennedy. It is also readily acknowledged by many 
that Albee gave Kennedy her big break by selecting and producing Funnyhouse 
of a Negro, but such acknowledgment still does not quite evaluate the shared 
aesthetics of teacher and student.? One exception is Philip C. Kolin, who, in 
addition to producing an impressive body of scholarship on Edward Albee and 
Adrienne Kennedy individually, documented in a 1989 article a compelling list 
of shared features between The Zoo Story and Funnyhouse of a Negro. In “From 
the Zoo to the Funnyhouse,” Kolin ponders, “As immensely popular as Albee’s 
work has been, it is startling to consider that not more has been written about 
Kennedy’s Funnyhouse in relationship to Albee’s early plays, most particularly 
The Zoo Story [sic].’* The current essay is not an attempt to improve upon Ko- 
lin’s excellent close reading and comparison of setting, theme, and symbolism 
in the two works. Instead, the aim is to construct an aesthetic-intellectual his- 
tory by reasserting this artistic relationship, examining the authors’ philoso- 
phy of dramatized violence and audience, and showing the significance of the 
Albee-Kennedy relationship to African American theatre. Furthermore, my in- 
terest here is in looking to Albee as a variable, a prominent one among several, 
that would explain the degree to which Kennedy, as Kolin observes, singularly 
“depart[s] from the realism of Lorraine Hansberry’s Raisin in the Sun or the 
social protests plays of Ed Bullins or Amiri Baraka.” 

From their individual interviews and comments on the process and purpose 
of theatre, it is possible to sketch a shared dramatic philosophy. For instance, 


2 Carol Allen acknowledges Albee’s influence, but, following a different agenda, argues for 
recognizing the West African cultural elements in Funnyhouse: “Kennedy enrolled in a 
workshop run by Edward Albee, and, as a result, she acquired the wherewithal and backing 
to go public with her art.” Carol Dawn Allen, Peculiar Passages: Black Women Playwrights, 
1875-2000, (New York: Peter Lang, 2005), 172. Don B. Wilmeth and Christopher Bigsby 
come close to acknowledging the significance of Albee and Kennedy’s relationship (in The 
Cambridge History of American Theatre), observing that “if Albee provided Shepard with an 
artistic boost through his Village Voice review of Icarus’s Mother, his support of Adrienne 
Kennedy was even more direct” (358). Wilmeth and Bigsby’s comment implies a personal 
and aesthetic bond between Albee and Kennedy. 
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in a 2012 Modern Drama special edition on the work of Adrienne Kennedy, 
Edward Albee recalls a significant exchange with Kennedy: 


I was teaching a class in playwriting at Circle in the Square downtown 
in the very early 1960s and one of my applicants was a young playwright 
named Adrienne Kennedy. I read her work, was startled and thrilled, and 
put her in my class immediately. 

Shortly after classes began she took me aside and told me she wished 
to withdraw from the class and withdraw her play, Funnyhouse of a Negro, 
from consideration. I asked her why and she said I’ve decided this play 
hurts too much, it’s too private, and I don’t want to share it. I told her 
that the play was far too good to be abandoned or destroyed and that I 
wouldn't let it happen.® 


Albee describes here, on one hand, how moved he was by Kennedy’s talent; 
with any acquaintance with Albee’s work, we can surmise how impressed he 
must have been for him to be “startled and thrilled.” On the other hand, Al- 
bee’s encouraging words bolster Kennedy's confidence and, equally important, 
transmit Albee’s theory of drama and playwriting. Additionally, some of Albee’s 
letters suggest a supportive and enduring friendship. In a letter to Kennedy, he 
wrote, “I often wonder about you—what you're writing, where you're living, 
how you are.... [A]re you writing? That’s the most important thing. And, if you 
are writing, why haven't you had the patience to type out a copy of something 
and send it to me so I can see how youre progressing?” In terms of dramatic 
philosophy, Albee’s conversations and correspondence with Kennedy are cru- 
cial to her development of her own aesthetic. 

The belief and support that Albee demonstrates for the young artist are re- 
ciprocated by Kennedy. In a 1985 interview, she recollects, “That was exactly 
in January 1962. I studied with Albee for one semester. That was a huge break- 
through for me.... In many ways if it had not been for Edward Albee, I would 
have thought maybe the play was a total flop.’ Kennedy explains further, “so 
many people in the workshop didn’t like it. I was the only Black person in the 
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group, I was already self-conscious, there were only two women [sic]. People 
sort of had a hostility to it.... There is something about that play that he truly 
loved, he loved the language, he loved the rhythms in the monologues, and 
he liked the form. He took a strong stand for the play.’? Although Albee never 
established a very close relationship with Kennedy, it is evident that the two 
writers held each other in great esteem, in regard to not just style as is evident 
here, but in content. It is rather telling that the workshop had a split reaction to 
Kennedy’s work and that viewers “sort of had a hostility to it.”° Such a violent 
reaction is in keeping with Albee’s dramatic philosophy. 

Albee’s dramatic philosophy is particularly relevant to the historical mo- 
ment of the late 1950s and early 1960s in America. While millions of Americans 
were “relaxed, unadventurous, and comfortably satisfied,” secure in Eisen- 
hower politics and the image of the idealized family life exemplified in The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriette, there was “evidence of cultural unease.” 
There were, for instance, the anti-middle class artistic expressions of the Beats, 
the hedonistic themes of rock ‘n’ roll, and the real and imagined threats of 
socialism and the Cold War. In Michael Y. Bennett’s analysis of Who’s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? he observes Albee’s use of violence and terror as “an adjunct to 
the omnipresent issues of communication, awareness, and identity.”* Making 
this point more explicit, Bennett writes, “While threat of a world war was in 
people’s minds, Albee actually creates a more dystopic picture than his cur- 
rent situation (at least from the standpoint of ‘cultural unease’): the United 
States in the early 1960s saw the emergence of some type of counter-culture 
and beginnings of a cultural revolution, and certainly literary revolution, of 
which Albee was a major part.”!8 Additionally, Bennett observes, “the greatest 
threat to our society, Albee claims, is not from Communists and their nukes 
from other countries, but from the threat that comes from inside our very own 
culture.”"* If fear and terror in Albee’s work operate on a general “unease” in 
America, then Kennedy’s work speaks to the specific unease of African Ameri- 
cans living with the injustices of segregation and racial violence. Starting with 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott, the Civil Rights Movement and the dangers it 
incurred were already in full swing. 
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That Kennedy’s assemblage of absurdism, violence, and social conscious- 
ness can be traced to Albee is a testament to the prophetic insight and reach 
of Albee, and it is a testament to Kennedy’s innovative talent. Where Albee 
adapted European absurdism to terrify and awaken his audience to American 
social hypocrisy, Kennedy employs the absurd to awaken her audiences to the 
lingering psychological traumas of colonialism, intraracism, gender inequal- 
ity, and sexual violence. In addition to refitting absurdism to exhibit a West 
African ideology art, and Kennedy remodels absurdism to address the inter- 
sectional concerns of the black feminine by implicating racist, essentialist, and 
misogynist interpretations of the black female body. 


Albee’s Absurd Violence 


Albee’s vision for the purpose and effect of theatre goes far beyond enter- 
tainment. In his 1962 article, “Which Theatre Is the Absurd One?” Albee 
sharply evaluates the bulk of American theatre as consisting of “froth and 
junk,” and criticizes producers and audiences for being “lazy,” “slothful,” and 
“irresponsible.” As an antidote to this passive complicity to the irresponsible 
distraction from matters of human development and social injustice, Albee 
prescribes a treatment of shock by way of violent confrontation. In a 1988 in- 
terview, Albee states, “I don’t think you should frighten [audiences], I think you 
should terrify them.”!® In Kennedy’s play, Albee saw a work whose caliber of 
socially relevant content and experimental style met his standards. The pref- 
ace for the 1997 edition of American Dreams provides further explication of his 
dramatic aesthetic: 


The play is an examination of the American Scene, an attack on the sub- 
stitution of artificial for real values in our society, a condemnation of 
complacency, cruelty, emasculation and vacuity; it is a stand against the 
fiction that everything in this slipping land of ours is peachy-keen. 

Is the play offensive? I certainly hope so; it was my intention to 
offend—as well as amuse and entertain. Is it nihilist, immoral, defeatist? 
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Well, to that let me answer that The American Dream is a picture of our 
time—as I see it, of course. Every honest work is a personal, private yowl, 
a statement of one individual’s pleasure or pain; but I hope that The 
American Dream is something more than that. I hope that it transcends 
the personal and the private, and has something to do with the anguish 
of us all!” 


In the context of his plays, it is evident that Albee’s “attack on the substitution 
of artificial for real values” is not merely figurative. Whether we are talking 
about a stabbing in The Zoo Story or an insult in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
Albee’s plays enact physical and verbal violence. Additionally, if we consider 
Albee’s vehement rejection of art that “let’s people sleep their way through 
their lives,”!8 it becomes clear that Albee sees dramatic violence both as meta- 
phoric of sublimated social violence and as an alarm to wake somnambulant 
audiences from their complicity to the social injustice around them.!® 

However, if we see Albee’s dramatic aesthetic as merely polemical, we miss 
a significant portion of his craft. In an interview with Bruce Mann, Albee de- 
scribes how much he values sound and structure in drama: 


Well, there has to be sound. There has to be sense to the sound.... The 
fact that I do hear very precisely and hear a kind of musical quality and 
rhythm to my characters as they are speaking—that allies me to Beckett 
and Chekhov.... Structurally, and also the rhythms and the sound. When 
I'm writing a play, I hear it and see it as a performed piece on stage.... 
That’s another thing the playwright should be able to do: he should be 
able to punctuate his score, if you will, as precisely as any composer 
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notates his.... A playwright has got to be able to use all of the devices of 
language to make his point?° 


Another key element to Albee’s dramatic sensibility is raised by Martin Esslin 
in the 1960 article, “The Theatre of the Absurd.” Referring to Beckett, Adamov, 
and Ionesco, Esslin explains, “Each of these writers, however, has his own spe- 
cial type of absurdity.... But they all share the same deep sense of human isola- 
tion and of the irremediable character of the human condition.”2! For Esslin, 
The Zoo Story fails as absurd primarily because it contains a sense of “fellow- 
feeling.” But, this interpretation belies the paradox that a “deep sense of hu- 
man isolation” is innately part of the human condition, that is, the dialectic 
that “fellow-feeling” predicates “isolation,” and vice versa. Similarly, in Albee’s 
work, it is the seemingly benevolent social fiction that everything is “peachy- 
keen” that precipitates the “complacency, cruelty, emasculation and vacuity” 
that Albee loathes. As Esslin himself notes in his differentiation of style be- 
tween Beckett, Adamov, and Ionesco, variation within the absurd aesthetic is 
allowable and dependent on context. Albee also remarks on this: 


We [Beckett, Pinter, Albee] all come from the same source, but mind you, 
we come from different societies, different times, and different cultures. 
I was adopted into a privileged, WASP class in the United States. Beckett 
was middle-class Irish, Harold was East-End British, Jewish.... So while 
I think there are probably...three or four themes that really should pre- 
dominate the thought of any creative artist in any particular period, we 
all express it very differently and approach it very differently.?? 


It is with this consideration of thematic and aesthetic variation brought about 
by social milieu that we can begin to consider Albee’s influence on Adrienne 
Kennedy and her repurposing of absurd practices. 


Kennedy’s Adaptation of Albee’s Aesthetic 


Taken altogether, Albee’s aesthetic can be summarized as depicting violence 
that shocks the audience into wakefulness, employing lyrical language and 
symphonic structure, and adapting absurd practices to meet the social context 
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of the individual playwright. Regarding Kennedy’s use of these strategies, it is 
useful to note the abundance of criticism that observes a nightmare quality in 
Funnyhouse.”’ Such criticism highlights Kennedy’s reworking of Albee’s blend 
of the Theatre of Absurd and Theater of Cruelty to address the spectrum of 
violence that looms over the black female experience. Defining the Theater 
of Cruelty, Antonin Artaud writes, “I propose then a theatre in which violent 
physical images crush and hypnotize the sensibility of the spectator seized by 
the theatre as a whirlwind of higher forces.’*4 Making a similar observation, 
Jacques Derrida offers this definition: “The theatre of cruelty is not a repre- 
sentation. It is life, itself, in the extent to which life is unrepresentable.’*5 In 
Kennedy’s work, the “whirlwind of higher forces” are not abstract or existen- 
tial questions but immediate and quotidian injunctions of racism and gender 
oppression; and the “unrepresentable” of “life, itself” is an inherited history of 
chronic anxiety, fear, and physical and emotional trauma. 

In addition to making use of Albee’s notion of violence, Kennedy adapts his 
sense of sound and structure to reflect her personal relationship with Euro- 
pean and black musical traditions. In her autobiography, The People Who Led 
to My Plays, Kennedy references an array of musical influences, ranging from 
Negro Spirituals to jazz and European classical. Kennedy points to Beethoven 
in particular, writing, “His string quartets taught me that dark, impossible, un- 
bearable moods could be transposed into work.... A creative person can look 
forward to capturing [one’s] life in these forms, a creative person can look 
forward to giving life meaning.””6 In terms of musical structure, the play in- 
deed has, as Werner Sollors notes, “a clear structure [that] derives from the 
pattern of repetition and variation and from the systematic use of imagery, 
especially that of hair loss and of birds.’2” Utilizing repetition and variation, 
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Kennedy delineates the play into “twelve sections of dialogue, monologue, or 
chorus,’ each “cluster” centering on a thematic variation resembling a move- 
ment in musical composition.?® Further underlining the arrangement of the 
play, Sollors comments, “The chant of the four selves is contrasted, in the musi- 
cal fashion of an antiphony, by Sarah’s two monologues.”?9 In this regard, the 
structure of Kennedy’s play very much resembles a musical composition. If 
Kennedy draws on the European musical tradition to achieve Albee’s directive 
for playwrights to “punctuate his score, if you will, as precisely as any composer 
notates his,’ she also draws on African American music. Theorizing musical 
elements in African American music, Joni L. Jones (Iya Omi Osun Olomo) in- 
cludes Kennedy as part of an artistic lineage that Jones calls “theatrical jazz 
aesthetic,” a tradition of black women dramatists who utilize, among several 
extra-dramatic practices, a “polyrhythmic musically driven language.”®° Jones’ 
description of the theatrical jazz aesthetic is appropriate for Kennedy, seeing 
as Kennedy’s work “borrows many elements from the musical world of jazz— 
improvisation, process over product, ensemble synthesis, solo virtuosity.”3! 
Jones’ analysis helps us see that Kennedy, though inspired by Ablee’s notion 
of musical composition, constructs a musical structure patently her own. Fur- 
thermore, by drawing on European and African American musical tradition, 
Kennedy’s structure echoes her protagonist’s struggle with interracial identity 
and double-consciousness. 

Although race is typically not a central issue in Albee’s early work, Kennedy 
addresses several of Albee’s signature themes and authorial choices.*? For in- 
stance, Funnyhouse shares Albee’s emphasis on the parent-child relationship, 
social norms, and characterization. However, the differences between their 
works are very telling, resulting from Kennedy’s innovative adaptations to cul- 
tural reference points, staging, and theme. If Albee’s early works (1958-1962) 
critiqued American family life and gender roles, Kennedy's Funnyhouse exam- 
ines African American family for similar themes of apathy, isolation, and so- 
cial disparity. Where Albee destabilizes the status quo world of his characters 
by inserting other contrasting characters (e.g. Jerry’s interruption of Peter’s 
reading in the park in The Zoo Story, or Young Man’s arrival at Mommy and 
Daddy’s house in The American Dream), Kennedy deconstructs the status quo 
of Negro-Sarah’s inner life by projecting a cast of characters representing the 
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conflicting ideologies that Sarah has internalized as “one of herselves.”33 Keep- 
ing with Albee’s use of archetypal social types and generic character names, 
Kennedy’s cast consists of Negro-Sarah, Duchess of Hapsburg, Queen Vito- 
ria Regina, Jesus, Patrice Lumumba, Landlady, Raymond, and Mother (all of 
whom, except for Landlady and Raymond, are “one of herselves”). By employ- 
ing iconic historical figures in her cast, Kennedy comments not only on the 
ubiquity of a social type, but also on the persistent “reality” of colonization 
and slavery for many African Americans. Additionally, such characterization 
dramatizes Sarah’s racial double-consciousness. Historical and symbolic, these 
figures represent opposing notions of race, class, gender, and ideology. In addi- 
tion to representing concepts like lust, empire, anti-colonialism, and pacifism, 
these characters represent the competing notions of identity that the protago- 
nist, Negro-Sarah, has internalized. Personifying discordant cultural histories 
and ideologies, the cast of Funnyhouse dramatize Sarah’s composite psyche, 
precariously juggling different systems of identity and valuation. However, not 
all of the violence in the play is abstract. 


Kennedy’s Use of Violence 


As with Albee’s work, Funnyhouse has no lack of physical and emotional vio- 
lence; and, in keeping with Albee’s credo, much of the violence is indicative 
of social inequalities. For example, the cast-as-chorus chanting in the jungle 
setting presents a powerful cross-section of Kennedy's themes: 


He is my father. I am tied to a black Negro. He returned when I lived in the 
south back in the twenties, when I was a child, he returned. Before I was 
born at the turn of the century, he haunted my conception, diseased my 
birth...killed my mother. He killed the light. My mother was the lightest 
one. Iam bound to him unless, or course, he should die.34 


This account describes Sarah and consequently the entire cast, be they black 
or white, as “tied” and “bound” to black identity. In the abstract sense, tied and 
bound denote a mutual history or future, but the alternative meaning of physi- 
cal fettering is relevant here as well, as it suggests slavery and lynching. Surely, 
Sarah shares a genetic and cultural connection with her father, but, when the 
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chorus states “he haunted my conception,” the larger implication is the ubiq- 
uitous terror of racism and sexual violence. While much of Albee’s early work 
deals with the phantom of the American dream or the ghost of an imagined 
perfect child, the specter that haunts Funnyhouse is the composite nightmare 
of all the real horrors that litter African American history, including domes- 
tic violence and rape. Although Amiri Baraka, a peer of Kennedy’s in Albee’s 
Playwrights’ Unit, arguably creates in his early plays a similar absurd construc- 
tion of race and violence, Kennedy’s emphasis on the black female experience 
and complication of the black militant inclination of the 1960s makes hers a 
pioneering voice within the genre. In The Dutchman, The Slave, and The Toilet, 
Baraka constructs an intersection of race, violence, and sex within an inter- 
racial context. However, though Baraka is interested in the psychological ef- 
fect that these intersections have, his protagonists—Clay, Walker, and Ray— 
are exclusively male, and the perspective is masculine. In contrast, Kennedy’s 
treatment instead exposes the psychology of female sexual trauma, racial self- 
loathing, and interracial heritage. Not only does Kennedy address themes and 
imagery that run counter to militant and androcentric representations of black 
identity, but she also creates in Sarah a collective identity that binds white and 
black as well as male and female identities, suggesting a feminine communal 
resolution rather than a male separatist one. 


Kennedy and Revolutionary Theatre 


Just as many black male writers of the Harlem Renaissance, attempting to dem- 
onstrate a civilized form of black masculinity, subordinated the black female 
experience, black separatists of the Black Arts Movement sought militant male 
representations, often to the exclusion of the black female voice and experi- 
ence. In Baraka’s manifesto on black drama, “The Revolutionary Theatre,” it is 
clear that while Baraka shares some of Kennedy’s aesthetic regarding absurd 
methods and violence, he has a different purpose and audience in mind. Ac- 
cording to Baraka, “Revolutionary Theatre should force change” and illustrate 
a “look into black skulls.”35 Furthermore, it should also “Accuse and Attack 
because it is a theatre of Victims.”3° Baraka intends the audience to see “that 
they themselves are victims if they are blood brothers.”3” Though sharing with 
Kennedy an interest in victimhood, Baraka uses a conditional “if” to divide his 


35 Leroi Jones (Amiri Baraka), Home: Social Essays (New York: Akashi Classics, 2009), 255. 
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audience; and this division is based upon the genetic and gender prerequi- 
sites expressed in “blood brothers.” Baraka’s dramatic purpose is different from 
Kennedy’s as well. He wants his dramas to induce “pre-revolutionary tempera- 
ments” in a black male audience of “blood brothers,” who in turn will create 
violence by being “ready to die” and “murder” in the name of revolutionary 
change.?8 Thus, Baraka has in mind two intended audiences and two outcomes: 
one that is white, male, and terrified; and one that is black, male, and enraged. 
Baraka’s view of theatre creating social change is in keeping with Albee and 
Kennedy’s views, but his audience and outcome are drastically different. Ken- 
nedy’s work, by contrast, following Albee’s statement “I’m not sure that it’s the 
responsibility of a writer to give answers,’ avoids Baraka’s propagandistic incli- 
nation toward creating predetermined interpretation and reaction.®? 
Kennedy distinguishes her work from Albee’s and Baraka’s by applying more 
extensive absurd and experimental methods that better encompass the inter- 
sectional experience of black female identity. Utilizing highly visual elements 
and intercultural references, Funnyhouse invites the audience to investigate 
the play’s characters and themes; however, these same traits, coupled with 
fragmentary depictions, resist the audience’s attempts at a singular interpre- 
tation. If Kennedy’s use of violence shocks and awakens the audience to the 
particular plight of black women, then her use of fragmentation and nonlinear 
plot invite multiple interpretations. For instance, scholar Claudia Barnett finds 
that Kennedy’s creation of composite figures is a powerful tactic for depict- 
ing a marginalized identity assailable on racial, intraracial, gender, and class 
fronts.*° By resisting traditional mimetic dramatic form, Kennedy resists tradi- 
tional white and masculine perspectives that have misinterpreted and manip- 
ulated the black female image.*! For Georgie Boucher, the fragmentary style 
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of Funnyhouse enables Kennedy to address the power imbalances created by 
colonization, black nationalism, and “mulatta” identity.42 Faedra Chatard Car- 
penter includes Funnyhouse in her analysis of intraracial colorism depicted in 
African American drama.*3 In Rosemary Curb’s analysis, Kennedy’s fragmen- 
tary style and imagery depict the fears and fantasies of traditional woman- 
hood, in addition to a consciousness that is both male and female and white 
and black.*4 By Henry D. Miller's account, the absurd and fragmentary style of 
Funnyhouse enables its manifestation of double-consciousness more honestly 
than its contemporary black-authored plays, and the play achieves a more au- 
thentic African sensibility of unreal-realism.* By dismantling traditional mi- 
mesis, stage direction, and plot, Kennedy creates a powerful dramatic model 
that inspired generations of black female playwrights. 


Conclusion: Kennedy’s Influence on Black Women Playwrights 


By 1962, the mood of complacency and optimism that Americans experienced 
in the 1950s had begun to wane. The wholesomeness of middle-class values and 
family life was being chipped away by sexually-suggestive lyrics of rock ‘n’ roll 
and caustic denunciations by the Beats. America’s faith in its government was 
shaken by the Second Red Scare and the Cuban Missile Crisis. But while these 
disruptions to American ideals presented many phantom threats, millions of 
African Americans faced actual discrimination and violence. The brutalization 
and murder of Emmett Till in 1955 is a classic example of the threat of violence 
with which African Americans lived. In 1956, the Montgomery Bus Boycott had 
begun, and Martin Luther King’s home was bombed. In 1957, the proposed 
integration of Central High in Little Rock, Arkansas resulted in pro-segrega- 
tion protests and the use of the National Guard to prevent black students from 
attending the school. In 1958, after two years of race riots, a black high school in 
Clinton, Tennessee was bombed. In 1960, black college students were arrested 
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for participating in the Greensboro Sit-Ins. In 1961, beginning their campaign 
to use interstate buses to test the Supreme Court anti-segregation decision, 
Freedom Riders encountered threats, physical abuse, and bombings along the 
route.*6 

As Michael Bennett argues, Albee “displaces the fear of the here and now 
(i.e. the Cold War) into a battle between a terrifying future and a (possibly nos- 
talgic) past.’4’ Furthermore, “the fear in Woolf? does not derive from existential 
angst.... [T]he preoccupation of the characters is less about whether they exist 
and how their existence defines them, but more about the question, how are 
we to live and be happy?”*® Conversely, for Kennedy (and Baraka), the African 
American past is one of bondage and violence, the present includes protest, 
segregation, murder, and bombings, and the future holds a faint promise of 
equality and security. Kennedy, however, does share with Albee the question 
of how to live (literally to remain living) and be happy, but in the latter case 
the question is posed in the context of immense social and political forces that 
are constructed and enforced to limit one’s survival and happiness. It is this 
reason perhaps why George and Martha are afforded rebirth when forced to 
face reality and why Sarah chooses suicide over the reality of being a “despised” 
mixed-race Negro. 

Beyond the teacher-student relationship, which is typical for artists, what 
is particularly interesting is this interracial artistic relationship taking place 
during the rise of the Black Arts Movement, whose rhetorical position was the 
rejection of all things associated with whiteness. As this essay has explored, 
Kennedy’s first play, Funnyhouse of a Negro, fulfills many of Albee’s dramatic 
aesthetics, and the ways in which Kennedy uses the absurd in her play com- 
plicate the purely propagandistic aesthetic that the Black Arts Movement 
promoted. While many critics have interpreted Kennedy’s work as depicting 
nightmares and fantasies of violence, it has been my claim that, following Al- 
bee’s call for an antidote to “slothful’ and “irresponsible” “theatre,"*® Kennedy 
adapts the absurd to represent and interrogate real—not imagined—dangers 
in the lives of black women. Surrounded by the masculinist, nationalist mo- 
tives of the Black Arts Movement, Kennedy found in Albee a singular voice of 
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encouragement and mentorship. Without his artistic intervention, it is hard 
to say whether Kennedy would ever have become a playwright. Furthermore, 
without her example, it is conceivable that American drama would have lost 
some crucial experimental works by black women writers, such as Ntozake 
Shange and Susan-Lori Parks. 

The lasting influence of Kennedy's model of violent absurdism is evident 
in interviews and works of later generations of black women playwrights. In 
a 1982 interview, Ntozake Shange comments on the similarity between her 
own and Kennedy's dramatic structure and symbolism.5° Indeed, Shange’s 
early work pivots on fragmentary psychic space, rather than actual place, in 
the same manner as Funnyhouse does. Describing her first impression of Fun- 
nyhouse, Suzan-Lori Parks states, “A person who’s new to theater can read your 
work and think: I can do anything I want. That’s what your plays did for me. 
I can do with theater what I think needs to be done—it’s liberating. It’s a pro- 
found experience.”>! That Shange and Parks both cite Kennedy as a major artis- 
tic influence and that Shange and Parks are recipients of several Obie Awards 
and Tony nominations as well as a Pulitzer Prize make Penny Mickelbury’s 
2003 assertion that Funnyhouse is a seminal work that “paved the way for Nto- 
zake Shange, George C. Wolfe, and the rest” a defensible claim.°? 

So revolutionary and potent is Kennedy’s aesthetic that it continues to in- 
fluence later generations of black women playwrights. In her work, Kennedy 
combines European and African dramatic aesthetics to depict an authentic 
black, female psychology. In doing so, she refutes the Black Arts presumption 
that any collaboration with a white artist degrades the authenticity of black 
art. In this regard, Kennedy achieves a transparency and integrity of artistic 
heritage that was unacknowledged by Baraka and other Black Arts writers. 
Additionally, using absurdism to push the boundaries of dramatic represen- 
tation, Kennedy addresses the art-propaganda debate by creating plays that 
artfully portray racial inequality as well as a rich (albeit morbid) black inner- 
life. Some twenty years before Audre Lorde’s famous proclamation that “the 
master’s tools will never dismantle the master’s house,’ Kennedy refashioned 
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Albee’s Euro-American absurdism to complicate race and gender identity on 
the American stage.°? If we take Audre Lorde’s claim at face value, as some 
critics have, then we should see Kennedy’s work as a viable rejoinder that the 
master’s tools can indeed be used to dismantle the master’s theatre.5+ 


53  Audre Lorde, “The Master's Tools Will Never Dismantle the Master's House,” in Sister Out- 
sider: Essays and Speeches (Berkeley: Crossing Press, 2007), 111. 

54 The true intention of Lorde’s claim is revealed in the context of her frustration with white, 
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“black, lesbian, mother, warrior, poet,” Lorde made her provocative statement to call into 
question a tacit practice of privileging within feminism at that time. 


CHAPTER 7 


Who’s Afraid of the Catholic Church?: Pre-vatican 11 
Roman Catholicism in Two Early Plays by Albee 


Kevin J. Wetmore Jr. 
Abstract 


Two major works of Edward Albee—Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and Tiny 
Alice—directly engage the Catholic Church: the former through prayer and ritual and 
the latter through the cult and culture of the magisterium. If a prayer is language 
designed to be efficacious and have influence in the world, then prayer, like Albee’s 
theatre, creates and impacts reality. It is these values that manifest in the Catho- 
lic presence in two of his early major works, in which the presence of Latin and 
prayers should communicate Albee’s intention easily but instead have been ignored 
or misread by critics. Albee is a humanist who, in these two early works, employs the 
language, ritual, and culture of Catholicism to challenge the audience into a journey 
of self-realization. 

In both plays, written when the Catholic Church itself was undergoing radical 
change, Albee relies upon a medieval Catholicism to shape the worlds of these early 
plays and to critique not just a medieval Church but also a modern culture that seems 
to embrace the worst values that such medievalism entails. The Church of Tiny Alice 
is a destructive, cynical force in the world, sacrificing and martyring the truly spiritual 
in its body for the benefit of the corrupt magisterium. Conversely, we might argue the 
pre-Vatican 11 Latin Catholicism of Virginia Woolf provides a modicum of comfort and 
a cynical means to purge the negative aspects of the relationship between George and 
Martha and to offer a road to, if not peace and reconciliation, at least an accepting 
serenity in the form of requiem prayers for the dead. 


Frequently unremarked upon, a significant number of writers associated with 
absurdism were born and raised in the Roman Catholic faith. Albert Camus, 
Jean Genet, Miguel Mihura Santos, Fernando Arrabal, and Vaclav Havel were 
raised Catholic, although many, if not all of them rejected the Church during 
their intellectual development. However, despite their rejection of the Church, 
many of them still remained influenced by cultural Catholicism or maintained, 
as Havel has said, “an affinity for Christian sentiment,” even as they rejected the 
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institutional Church.! Despite such an (often) atheistic tilt in the plays associ- 
ated with the absurd, there is an arguable Catholic presence. 

In The Cambridge Introduction to Theatre and Literature of the Absurd, 
Michael Y. Bennett correctly argues for reading Albee as a humanistic play- 
wright. Bennett observes, 


In the character’s journey, the audience is simultaneously forced into 
their own journey of self-realization. Part of the journey for Albee and 
his characters is the exploration of language and how the precision of 
language is vital for understanding our reality. Even more so, in Tiny 
Alice (1964), after Julian, a lay brother in the Church who was in a mental 
institution for six years because of his complex relationship with faith, 
describes God through opposites, Butler questions, “Six years in the loony 
bin for semantics?” and Julian’s response is, “It is not semantics!” What 
Julian (and Albee) mean is that it is not just semantics (as in a question 
over word choice), but it (i.e. language) is our (sole) reality. Maybe more 
so than any other absurdist playwright (and at odds with Esslin’s asser- 
tion that the playwrights of the absurd devaluate language), Albee places 
extreme importance and value on language and the necessity for clarity 
and precision in order to communicate effectively and deeply with other 
humans.” 


If Albee does indeed place “extreme importance and value on language,” what 
does it mean, for example, when he employs long prayers in Latin in Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? If a prayer is language designed to be efficacious and 
have influence in the world, then prayer, like Albee’s theatre, creates and im- 
pacts reality. It is these values that manifest in the Catholic presence in two of 
his early major works, in which the presence of Latin and prayers should com- 
municate Albee’s intention easily, but instead have been ignored or misread 
by critics. In this essay, I make no argument that Albee is, in fact, a Catholic 
playwright. Rather, building on Bennett’s previous suggestion, I further posit 
that Albee is a humanist who, in two of his early works, employs the language, 
ritual, and culture of Catholicism to challenge the audience into a journey of 
self-realization. 
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The original title of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? manifests as the name 
of the third act, “The Exorcism,” in which the demons raised in the second act 
are expelled. Yet the third act is not only an exorcism but also a funeral and a 
requiem: a mass for the dead. The prayers George employs in act three are not 
the prayers from the Catholic ritual of exorcism found in the Roman Ritual 
(and best known popularly through The Exorcist) but rather prayers on behalf 
of the dead. Catholicism has a number of “minor exorcisms,” prayers presented 
throughout the ritual and prayer life of the individual Catholic for the purpose 
of resisting evil and rejecting the devil. There is a brief prayer of exorcism in 
the ritual of Baptism, another in certain penitential rites, and still others in the 
Rite of Initiation for Catholic Adults (RICA). The major exorcism is a sacramen- 
tal (as opposed to a sacrament, such as baptism or marriage), a ritual designed 
to cast out a possessing entity. Exorcism in general, however, is defined by the 
Catholic Church as “When the Church asks publicly and authoritatively in the 
name of Jesus Christ that a person or object be protected against the power 
of the Evil One and withdrawn from his dominion,” which does not occur in 
Albee’s play, per se. We might also note that an exorcism is aimed at casting 
out demons from the possessed person, but it is the priest himself, not the pos- 
sessed victim, who both does battle with the demon and faces the brunt of its 
assault. The exorcism in Virginia Woolf is aimed as much at the priest perform- 
ing it (George) as it is at the poor, possessed victim (Martha). 

Albee’s play is remarkably Catholic because the final act is one long prayer 
for the dead. In Protestant Christianity, prayers are not needed on behalf of the 
dead, as we are saved by faith alone. In Catholicism, however, the doctrine of 
Purgatory requires prayers on behalf of the dead, so that their sins may be for- 
given and they will thus be able to enter Heaven sooner.* George and Martha 
and their imaginary child are all in Purgatory, and while the Exorcism of Act 
Three may or may not cast out the demons between George and Martha, they 
do put the child to rest and ask that sins be forgiven. I posit that more than an 
exorcism, Act Three is a requiem for the souls of the departed. 


KKK 


The first few years of the sixties marked a radical shift for the Roman Catholic 
Church, both in the United States and worldwide. In the wake of the Second 
World War, “Catholics assumed the leadership in countries where for a century 
and a half they had been culturally and politically sidelined or had sidelined 
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themselves. They now identified themselves not with monarchy but with the 
liberty, equality, and fraternity of the democratic ethos.”> This impulse also 
gave rise within Catholicism to the Second Vatican Council (Vatican 11), which 
embraced the modernity that the Church had so long opposed, and resulted in 
Mass no longer being said in Latin but rather the in the vernacular of the con- 
gregation. In November 1960, John F. Kennedy was elected the first Catholic 
president of the United States. Albee’s Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf premiered 
at the Billy Rose Theatre in New York shortly later, on October 13, 1962, two days 
after the beginning of the Second Vatican Council, which ran from October 
11, 1962 to December 8, 1965. Vatican 11 marked a seismic shift in the Roman 
Catholic Church and, in the words of convener Pope John xx1II, was intended 
to “throw open the windows of the Church so that we can see out and the 
people can see in.’ The Catholicism that manifests in Virginia Woolf, however, 
is a very pre-Vatican 11 Catholicism, focused on ritual, on prayer in Latin, and 
in particular, on prayers for the dead designed to release souls from Purgatory. 
The language is apocalyptic and eschatological, the purpose cynical. Albee’s 
play is infused with a Catholic culture hiding in plain sight, so to speak, but 
ignored by critics. 

Also begotten in the Billy Rose Theatre in New York two years later, Tiny 
Alice was first produced in December 1964, after the third period of the Second 
Vatican Council had concluded and several months before the fourth and final 
period.’ Albee’s most overtly Catholic play (and play most overtly critical of 
the Church), Tiny Alice emerged after the death of Pope John xxIII on June 3, 
1963, the election of Pope Paul vi on June 21, 1963, and the promulgation of the 
first series of pronouncements by both popes and the Council. Most notably, 
the play was written and produced just when Paul vr had begun to intervene in 
the Council’s doctrinal commissions and overrule some of the planned chang- 
es of John XXxill. 

Albee was raised an Episcopalian but left that church “when I was six years 
old. That was the extent of my formal religious training,’® He left because he 
“was terribly upset about the idea of the crucifixion.”® Later, he was expelled 
from Trinity College in Hartford, Connecticut, at least in part for refusing to 
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attend compulsory chapel. Trinity, it should be noted, is also an Episcopalian 
institution. His formative years were spent outside of Christianity and espe- 
cially with little contact with Catholicism: “Larchmont, especially in the 1930s 
and early 1940s when Edward was growing up, was an exclusively suburban 
community, primarily Protestant, but with a sprinkling of Roman Catholics.” 
In other words, Albee was not and is not a Catholic, may or may not have known 
Catholics growing up although there were “a sprinkling” in his neighborhood, 
and showed no interest in Catholicism in his life before becoming a playwright. 
Yet two of his works from the sixties, Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and Tiny 
Alice, engage the Catholic Church and American Catholicism directly in ways 
that are both critical and yet insightfully illuminating. While the Second Vati- 
can Council was in session and the Church was undergoing radical changes, 
Albee used the traditional Catholic prayers and rituals to frame the games and 
marriage of George and Martha in Virginia Woolf, but in Tiny Alice, he ignores 
prayer and ritual in order to critique a Church that values its power, prestige 
and wealth above the spiritual well-being of its adherents, perhaps reflecting 
Albee’s attitude towards Christianity more than the reality of the Church dur- 
ing the councilor period. 

Virginia Woolf is framed as a religious experience for its participants, even 
from its earliest versions. The original title was “An Exorcism,” a ritual known 
during the time but not nearly as much in the public consciousness as it would 
be a decade later when William Peter Blatty’s novel The Exorcist (1971) and 
the William Friedkin film based upon it (1973) would popularize the idea and 
frame the ritual for the American public. The title “An Exorcism’ frames the 
play as a religious ritual designed to cast out demons. The play still retains ele- 
ments of this concept, but Albee was correct to jettison it, as the play does not 
actually contain an exorcism but is, in fact, a requiem. While the first act is 
entitled “Fun and Games,” the second act is called “Walpurgisnacht,” named 
after Saint Walpurga, an eighth century German abbess and a reference to the 
annual meeting of the witches in medieval Europe. The name is used ironically 
in Albee’s play as the second act twists the fun and games of the first into dark, 
seductive and dangerous exchanges between the men and women. To title the 
act Walpurgisnacht is to imply that the characters give themselves over to the 
devil, promising their souls in exchange for power. 

The opening lines of the play are both mock prayer and name of Christ as 
expletive: 
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Martha speaks the name of Jesus, albeit in vain: 
MARTHA: Jesus... 

GEORGE: ...Shhhhhh... 

MARTHA.: ...H. Christ... 


As George, Martha, Nick, and Honey continue the discussion, the party, and the 
games from their previous social gathering at this impromptu event at George 
and Martha’s house, the characters’ religious histories (among other histories) 
pour out. What is remarkable, both for Albee as playwright and for his setting 
of a small New England college, is that the characters seem to be Catholic. At 
the time, most private colleges in New England, especially those with com- 
pulsory chapel like the one Albee attended (as noted above, the Episcopalian 
Trinity College), were Protestant institutions, with Catholic orders founding 
their own colleges. Martha is the daughter of the president, a position that at 
a Catholic school would have most likely have been held by a priest. Yet the 
characters repeatedly reference Catholic belief and culture in the play. 

Martha had been in a convent when younger, according to George, to which 
she counters, “I was an atheist. (Uncertainly) I still am.”" Her argument does not 
disprove she was in a convent; she merely argues that regardless of whether or 
not she was, she did not and does not believe. Martha was married once before, 
briefly, to the man who cut the lawn at her boarding school. The marriage must 
have been a Catholic one, as she states her father and Miss Muff were able to 
get the marriage annulled, “which is a laugh...because theoretically you can’t 
get an annulment if there’s entrance.”!* Martha’s comment refers to Catholic 
practice, as Protestant denominations do not have annulment, primarily be- 
cause marriage is not regarded as a sacrament in Protestant churches as it is 
in the Catholic Church. If Martha’s youthful marriage was annulled (she never 
speaks of a divorce), it stands to reason it was a Catholic marriage. It is quite 
possible that Martha and George are Catholic. 

Honey and Nick, however, are obviously Protestant. Honey’s father “was 
called by God when he was six, or something, and he started preaching, and he 
baptized people and he saved them.”!? Nick thinks his father-in-law is a char- 
latan who “spent God’s money...and he saved his own.”!* When George calls 
Honey’s father “a priest,” Nick corrects him: “He was not a priest...he was aman 
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of God.” George, mocking Nick’s response, states, “Then all at once, through 
all the music, through all the sensible sounds of men building, attempting, 
comes the Dies Irae. And what is it? What does the trumpet sound? Up yours. I 
suppose there’s justice to it, after all the years.... Up yours.”!© As Honey’s father 
was a hypocritical Protestant preacher, seemingly self-ordained, George finds 
such a man not of God but an apocalyptic false prophet—someone claiming 
to be of God but actually a tool of the Evil One. 

During the Walpugisnacht, Martha tells Nick and Honey about their “beauti- 
ful, beautiful boy,” his childhood, maturation, and relationship with George.” 
George counterpoints with a continuing Latin response: “Absolve, Domine, ani- 
mas omnium fidelium defunctorum ab omni vincula delictorum,’ which is never 
translated.!8 It is Latin for “Forgive, O Lord, the souls of all the faithful departed 
from all the chains of their sins,” a response from the pre-Vatican 11 requiem 
mass—a mass for the dead designed to lessen time for the departed in Purga- 
tory. George continues with the text of the mass: “Et gratis tua illis succurrente, 
mereantur evader judicium ultionis” (“And by the aid to them of your grace may 
they deserve to avoid the judgment of revenge”).!9 It is an odd moment in the 
play. The Latin is untranslated and unexplained in the context of the scene. 
As Martha speaks of their “son,” George offers a prayer for the dead from the 
Catholic mass that would have been recognizable to many (but not all) of the 
Catholics in the audience but most likely unfamiliar to non-Catholics. 

As Martha shares the story of the “poor lamb” who broke his arm (echo- 
ing the Biblical imagery of the “Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 
world” (“Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi,’ John 1:29)), George continues the 
prayers: “Et lucis aeternae beatitudeine perfrui” (“and enjoy the blessedness of 
everlasting light”), still from the requiem mass.2° As Martha speaks of their 
son, George continues the prayer all the way through the dialogue: “In Para- 
disum deducant te Angeli’ (“May Angels lead you into Paradise”); and “In me- 
moria aeterna erit Justus: ab auditione mala non timebit” (“The just shall be in 
everlasting remembrance; he shall not fear the evil hearing,” Psalm 11:7). His 
prayers finally get to Martha. 
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Martha explodes in anger and pathos, positing that she has “tried to carry 
pure and unscathed through the sewer of this marriage...the one light in all 
this hopeless...darkness,” their son.#! Simultaneously to her accusation and 
plea for being seen as a martyr to their marriage for their son, George recites 
the “Libera me”: 


Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna, in die illa tremenda: 

Quando caeli movendi sunt et terra: Dum veneris judicare saeculum per 
ignem. 

Tremens factus sum ego, et timeo, dum discussion venerit, atque ventura 
ira. 

Quando caeli movendi sunt et terra. 

Dies illa, dies irae, calaitatis et miseriae; dies magna et amara valde. 
Dum veneris judicare saecullum per ignum. 

Requiem aeternam dona eis. Domine: et lux perpetua luceat eis. 

Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna, in die illa tremenda: 

Quando caeli movendi sunt et terra: Dum veneris judicare saeculum per 
ignem.?? 


Again, the lines are untranslated in the play, and original audiences were no 
doubt unsure of the actual nature of the prayer. It is, in English, 


Deliver me, O Lord, from death eternal on that fearful day, 

When the heavens and the earth shall be moved, 

When thou shalt come to judge the world by fire. 

Iam made to tremble, and I fear, till the judgment be upon us, and the 
coming wrath, 

When the heavens and the earth shall be moved. 

That day, day of wrath, calamity and misery, day of great and exceeding 
bitterness, 

When thou shalt come to judge the world by fire. 

Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord: and let light perpetual shine upon 
them. 

Deliver me, O Lord, from death eternal on that fearful day, 

When the heavens and the earth shall be moved, 

When thou shalt come to judge the world by fire. 


21 Ibid., 241. 
22 ~~ Ibid. 
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Note that the last three lines mark the repetition of the prayer’s beginning. 
George starts the prayer over again, a common Catholic practice in which one 
recites a litany of prayers repeatedly (think the Rosary) rather than just once. 
The “Libera me’ is a responsory sung at funerals and masses for the dead, asking 
that the person be saved from hell. The choir/supplicant stands for the dead 
person, offering the prayer in the first person (“Deliver me”), but the prayer is 
for others to be released from their sins from Purgatory. As the Catechism of 
the Catholic Church states, “From the beginning the Church has honored the 
memory of the dead and offered prayers in suffrage for them, above all the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, so that, thus purified, they may attain the beatific vision 
of God.’23 The prayer is part of a larger service for the dead. 

Albee is clearly interested in the quality of the sound of the Latin, counter- 
pointed with Martha’s vehement objections in English. George’s solemn ritual 
contrasts with the explosive and accusative rhetoric flowing from his wife. But 
given that the prayer is a prayer for the dead and that by performing it, George 
kills the child, it is equally clear that Albee is aware of its meaning and is us- 
ing it dramatically and dramaturgically. By saying the prayer in Latin, George 
“kills” their son, for once and for all, yet he allows for a promise of grace and 
peace in the wake of the ritual he offers in response to Martha's psychological 
analysis of the situation. 

While the prayer George offers is not for George but on behalf of the “dead” 
son, Albee actually creates an ironic inversion in which the prayer for others 
becomes a prayer for the self. Since the son never existed, the prayer is for 
George (and perhaps also Martha) to be released from the purgatory of the 
marriage. This “Libera me” is actually intended for the speaker, not the dead 
soul for whom the speaker is a stand in. 

“You didn't have to let him die, George,” concludes Martha. George replies, 
“Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine.’*4 “Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord” 
is George’s response, which is from the Liturgy of the Hours, asking a partial in- 
dulgence for souls in Purgatory. George's Latin litany is from the pre-Vatican 11 
prayers for the dead, asking for indulgences for departed souls by allowing the 
prayers of the suppliant to stand for those already dead. Given that the prayers 
are for someone who neither died nor ever lived except in George and Martha’s 
imaginations, one might safely determine that they are for George himself as 
well. Their son has been sacrificed, died for the sins of the marriage if you will, 
and ascended into Heaven so that George and Martha may be released from 
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Purgatory. George the father killed his only begotten son so that salvation be- 
comes a possibility. 

Some might argue that Albee uses for its incantatory, ritualistic quality. This 
ritual aspect allows George to perform the “death” of the child, with a kind of 
funeral finality that cannot be rescinded even by Martha, and certainly both 
the ritual and the aural quality of the Latin add an element, both to the “fun 
and games” and to “the exorcism.” Yet Albee would not choose specific prayers 
simply because of their sound. The prayers have a specific meaning in a Catho- 
lic context and that meaning is present and relevant in Virginia Woolf. 

Amazingly, most Albee critics ignore or downplay the Catholic content. Lin- 
coln Konkle, for example, says of the ending: “The religious-mythic imagery 
attached to George and Martha’s son might also suggest that a more authentic 
Christianity or other religion or ideology may be resurrected out of the ashes 
of the hypocritical (Honey’s father) or Calvinistic (Martha’s father) manifesta- 
tions of American culture.”*5 While this may be true, Konkle’s comment relies 
on the stories told by the two women about their respective fathers while it 
ignores virtually all of the play’s Catholic theology and prayer. It is a missing of 
the forest for the two trees in front of it. Ruby Cohn calls the use of the “Libera 
me,” discussed below, a “discordant duet” in which Martha “recites another 
litany of George's failures” (which technically, she does not) “while George re- 
cites the Requiem Mass.” Cohn never explicates the scene or the significance 
of the use of the Requiem Mass in the play. She concludes, “As Martha slowly 
wilts like the scattered snapdragons, George repeats the best known phrase, 
‘Requiescat in pace.”2” As Albee himself would be quick to point out, if he had 
only wanted to use the best-known line, he would have used only the best- 
known line. Instead, George offers lengthy prayers, all of which serve a specific 
purpose in the play. 

At the other end of critical reception is Anne Paolucci, who reads an entire 
history of Catholicism into the text, noting there is “an Augustinian conviction 
in Albee’s insistence on what sex in a marriage is not.’28 She sees the middle 
of the play as George guiding Martha through a form of confession, positing 
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George as priest confessor and noting that the creation of their “son” is a form 
of virgin birth: procreation without intercourse.”9 She concludes, 


George hears Martha’s “confession,” blessing it with his reading of the 
service of the dead, and like the priest, who in the sacrifice of the mass 
becomes once again the figure of Christ, and who in the mystery of tran- 
substantiation turns ordinary bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, George, too, emerges gradually as celebrant of a mystery.3° 


By performing the “Libera me” on behalf of his “son,” George is “both father and 
son.”*! T am arguing something similar although I would argue George lacks 
the true belief to actually serve as a priest. He is, instead, a cynical, self-serving 
performer who uses the text of a mass (which must be familiar to Martha, as 
she needs no translation nor explanation either) to kill their son and assume 
him into Heaven to help souls out of Purgatory. This interpretation seems more 
likely given Albee’s next play. 

Also brought to first life in the Billy Rose Theatre in New York, Tiny Alice was 
produced in December 1964, as the Second Vatican Council was at its height. It 
opens with a conversation between the Cardinal and the Lawyer, both of whom 
are old schoolmates and cynical towards Alice’s desire to donate to the Church. 
The Cardinal represents the institutional Church. He is privileged, wealthy, ar- 
rogant, and does not believe in God. The Lawyer refers to the Cardinal’s garden 
as “a corporate setting.”®? He tells the Cardinal that the Cardinal would believe 
in Satan “if you believed in God,” and the Cardinal does not refute or argue with 
him. The Cardinal, staged at a time in which for the previous two and a half 
years the Cardinals had been gathering in Rome for the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, is a manifestation of the privilege, hypocrisy and seemingly out of touch 
nature of the Catholic Church. 

In contrast is Brother Julian, whom we must remember, is a lay brother—he 
is a seeker, not a member of the hierarchy. He is not ordained. He possesses a 
genuine spirituality that he cannot find in the Church. The Lawyer claims that 
Brother Julian “is the only lay brother in the history of Christendom assigned, 
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chosen, as secretary and confidant to a Prince of the Church,” a claim Julian de- 
nies.3+ The Lawyer sees Julian as part of that corrupt Church. Julian is both 
within the Church but not of the Church. He is honest with himself about his 
faith and is genuine in his search for real spiritual meaning, unlike the Cardi- 
nal. Julian spent six voluntary years in a mental institution. “I lost my faith. In 
God,” he simply tells Alice.?5 

Toby Zinman argues, “Brother Julian’s religious struggle, and the reason he 
refused ordination as a priest although he had accepted the stricture of chas- 
tity, was based on a profound objection to the literalization of God, the reduc- 
tive impulse of organized religion that diminishes the abstract into the easily 
understood, a failure of the theological imagination.’36 God is simply too big, 
so to speak, for Julian to accept the Catholic Church’s version of him. The Car- 
dinal does not believe in God at all, instead using the concept of God to enrich 
himself and position himself in society. 

Julian paradoxically both embraces and rejects the Church. He will not com- 
mit to ordination, but he remains a lay brother serving within the magisterium. 
He repeats continually that his only goal in life is to serve. The play demon- 
strates that no matter how genuine this desire, it will be used, corrupted, and 
proven destructive by the Church. Alice tells Julian, “The history of the Church 
shows half of its saints were martyrs, martyred either for the Church or by it.’3” 
The words are prophetic as Julian is given to Alice by the Cardinal, the symbol 
of the institutional Church and is, for all practical purposes, martyred by his 
own desire to serve and by a Church willing to use that desire to its own, less 
than spiritual ends. 

When Julian agrees to break his vow of chastity and marry Alice, he tells 
the Cardinal in triumph, “It’s my wedding day. And a day of glory to God, that 
His Church has been blessed with great wealth, for the suffering of the world, 
conversion, and the pronouncement of His Glory.’38 Zinman sees the arrange- 
ment set up between The Lawyer and Alice as “the Cardinal, in effect, sell[ing 
Brother Julian], revealing the corruption of the church.”?? Julian is sold to Al- 
ice, the Church gets its substantial donation from her, and the funds will not 
be used “for the suffering of the world, conversion,” or “the pronouncement of 
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His Glory.” It is only at the end of the play that Julian realizes the true nature of 
the Church and his role in it. 

Julian asks the Cardinal’s blessing on his wedding day, to which the Cardinal 
reluctantly gives an odd prayer for the kneeling Julian, saying, “May the pres- 
ence of our Lord, Jesus Christ be with you always...to light the way for you in 
darkness...that you may be worthy of whatever sacrifice unto death itself...is 
asked of you; that you may accept what you do not understand...and that the 
Lord may have mercy on your soul...as, indeed, may He have mercy on us all... 
all our souls.... Amen.’4° The Cardinal’s benediction is not an actual prayer but 
rather a mashup of lines from other prayers, including a nod towards theolo- 
gian Reinhold Niebuht’s “Serenity Prayer” (“that you may accept what you do 
not understand,” but the original is notably different: “O God, give us the seren- 
ity to accept what cannot be changed”).*! The prayer is not actually a benedic- 
tion but a foreshadowing of Julian’s death. It is not a Catholic prayer, in that it 
is not used in any service, mass, ritual, or sacrament. Instead, it is an original 
blessing that is the first actual prayer heard in the play. The irony, of course, is 
that the prayer supplicates God for mercy spoken by the Cardinal, who does 
not believe in God. 

The second prayer of the play is Julian’s at the time of his death: 


CONSIDER AND HEAR ME, O LORD, MY GOD. LIGHTEN MY EYES 
LEST I SLEEP THE SLEEP OF DEATH...BUT I HAVE TRUSTED IN 
THY MERCY, O LORD, HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME? 
How long wilt thou hide thy face from me? COME, BRIDE! COME, 
GOD! COME!...WHY HAST THOU FORSAKEN ME? [sic]* 


As with the Cardinal's prayer, this supplication is not an actual Catholic prayer 
but a blending of lines from Psalm 13 and Matthew 27:46. In the former, the 
Psalmist feels that God has withdrawn from him and feels abandoned and 
ignored while the latter represents the dying words of Jesus on the cross ac- 
cording to Matthew. Julian offers a prayer of loss and forsakenness, not just 
to God but also to the Catholic Church, which identifies itself as “the Bride 
of Christ.’ Julian calls out for the Bride to come, not just Alice but the Holy 
Mother Church, the Bride of Christ, and for God to return to him. Instead, he 
dies, alone and uncomforted by God or Church. 
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Howard Taubman, reviewing Alice for the New York Times (January 10, 1965) 
saw the play as “a modern allegory of the story of Christ.’43 This Christ, how- 
ever, is one who has been abandoned by the Church. Julian dies in a cruci- 
form pose, but it is either, in Zinman’s estimation, “a deathbed conversion or 
an ironic comment on the ludicrous upshot of his noble struggle.’44 Julian is 
sacrificed by the Church and by Alice just as much as George sacrifices his only 
begotten (well, imaginary) son in an attempt to heal. The use of the Christ nar- 
rative, however, in both plays is cynical (meaning self-serving in this case) and 
meaningless. George plays at being exorcist and priest, if we agree with Cohn. 
Julian rejects the role of priest and yet is still martyred. 

While Catholicism is not Albee’s main concern, it is significant that he 
chooses it as his setting and metaphor. Tiny Alice is a play about faith, both 
good and bad faith, in the Sartrean sense: bad faith in terms of self-delusion, 
bad faith in terms of institutional hypocrisy, etc. Catholicism stands in as a 
proxy for all those institutions and methods by which the mysteries of life and 
ontological questions about reality are cheapened and codified in order to 
limit or control people. The Cardinal and his robes are just one form of vesting 
authority in theatricality—in a play all about trickery, theatricality, false fronts, 
worlds within worlds, and the metatheatre to be found in religious ritual. Yet 
Albee consciously chose the Catholic Church for his metaphor, perhaps be- 
cause Catholicism is full of ritual, costume, and theatricality. Then again, so is 
Albee’s Episcopalianism. It could also be that because of the Second Vatican 
Council, the self-awareness of the Catholic Church and the tension between 
the elements attempting to drag it into modernity and those holding tight to 
tradition, monarchy, and medievalism provided both the dramatic tension and 
the background for a play that at heart is about power, control and roleplaying. 

Interestingly, while Virginia Woolfis full of prayers (it is, after all, an exorcism 
and a requiem), Tiny Alice, the play about the Catholic Church, only contains 
these two prayers. All the rest of the play is Church history and politics. This 
fact ties in perfectly to what Albee seems to be doing with the play, which is ar- 
guing that the Catholic Church has precious little to do with spiritual matters 
and is, in fact, a political and cultural organization, corrupt in its own ways, ar- 
guably echoing the news reports about the Second Vatican Council at the time 
Albee was writing the play. Anita Maria Stenz argues that Albee “is calling into 
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question the uses that people make of [the institution of the Church].’*> Inter- 
estingly, Albee uses the institution of the Church in the previous play to frame 
the sense of loss and destruction that surrounds George and Martha’s mar- 
riage. In Tiny Alice, he uses the institution of the Church to indict institutions. 

Stenz sees Albee “using Christian symbolism ironically” in Tiny Alice.4® One 
could argue that he does so as well in Virginia Woolf. In both plays, written when 
the Catholic Church itself was undergoing radical change, Albee relies upon a 
medieval Catholicism to shape the worlds of these early plays and to critique 
not just a medieval Church but also a modern culture that seems to embrace 
the worst values that such medievalism entails. The Church of Tiny Alice is 
a destructive, cynical force in the world, sacrificing and martyring the truly 
spiritual in its body for the benefit of the corrupt magisterium. Conversely, we 
might argue the pre-Vatican 11 Latin Catholicism of Virginia Woolf provides a 
modicum of comfort and a cynical means to purge the negative aspects of the 
relationship between George and Martha and offer a road to, if not peace and 
reconciliation, at least an accepting serenity. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Who is Sylvia?: Anthropomorphism 
and Genre Expectations 


Brenda Murphy 
Abstract 


An intertextual analysis of A.R. Gurney’s Sylvia (1995) and Edward Albee’s The Goat, 
or Who Is Sylvia? (2002) reveals the fundamental ways in which the use of anthropo- 
morphism is implicated in their generic issues. Gurney’s transformation of the visual 
representation of the dog Sylvia, from the female body of the actress who portrays her 
to the photograph of a real dog, is integral to the play's comedic form. Albee’s intertex- 
tual allusions to Gurney’s Sylvia and Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona create the 
foundation for his “Notes toward the definition of tragedy” in The Goat, in which an- 
thropomorphic qualities are projected onto the goat by the protagonist, and the body 
of the goat itself is an important factor in the play’s tragic ending. 


An intertextual analysis of A.R. Gumey’s Sylvia (1995) and Edward Albee’s The 
Goat, or Who Is Sylvia? (2002) reveals the fundamental ways in which the use 
of anthropomorphism is implicated in their generic issues. Gurney’s transfor- 
mation of the visual representation of the dog Sylvia, from the female body 
of the actress who portrays her to the photograph of a real dog, is integral to 
the play’s comedic form. Albee’s intertextual allusions to Gurney’s Sylvia and 
Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona create the foundation for his “Notes to- 
ward the definition of tragedy” in The Goat, in which anthropomorphic quali- 
ties are projected onto the goat by the protagonist, and the body of the goat 
itself is an important factor in the play’s tragic ending. 

Anthropomorphism may be defined as the “attribution of human moti- 
vation, characteristics, or behavior to inanimate objects, animals, or natural 
phenomena.” The use of anthropomorphism is a vexed question for those 
who work at the intersection of performance studies and animal studies, a 
field that Una Chaudhuri has named zooésis. As Chaudhuri has pointed out, 
while decrying the impulse to impose human characteristics on animals, many 


1 American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, new college ed. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1978), s.v. “anthropomorphism.” 
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scholars and artists in the field work in the service of humanizing animals, to 
give them “a soul, a place in our moral universe, and the opportunity to be seen 
and known as our fellows.” Anthropomorphic animal characters are familiar 
throughout contemporary culture, from the most widespread popular forms of 
cartoons, sports mascots, Disney “characters,” puppets and muppets to those 
occupying the more rarefied air of the legitimate theatre. In the theatre, they 
are of course most closely associated with children’s theatre, but they have a 
significant role in adult theatre as well. In some twentieth-century plays, such 
as Eugéne Ionesco’s Rhinoceros (1959) and Edward Albee’s Seascape (1975), the 
anthropomorphic characteristics are established by the playwright as part of 
the play’s ontology and often serve as a metaphor through which to express a 
thematic statement. 

In Seascape, Albee makes use of the anthropomorphism of his giant sea liz- 
ards to create estrangement, self-consciousness, and discomfort in the audi- 
ence. Albee has referred to Seascape as “a serious play which happens to be 
very funny,’ and in fact it takes on no less important a question than “whether 
or not evolution has taken place.”* In the original production directed by Al- 
bee, actors Frank Langella and Maureen Anderman were well covered with 
reptile suits and make-up, with just their faces exposed by the costumes, and 
heavily made up. The incongruity of the human movements of the actors, or of 
actors acting reptile movements, is a source of humor in the play, but perhaps 
more humor arises from the defamiliarization (ostranenie) that is achieved 
with regard to the human characters. The confrontation between reptile and 
human calls attention to human characteristics and accouterments, such as 
arms and legs, breasts, child-bearing, handshaking, and clothing, requiring the 
characters to explain these things, and in doing so creating a defamiliarization 
that provokes laughter. This new awareness of difference causes the human 
characters Nancy and Charlie to contemplate the other characteristics that 
define them as a species, such as the love they feel for their children, as well 
as other emotions to which that love gives rise, such as fear, hatred, apprehen- 
sion, loss, possessiveness, gratitude, and pride, as well as frustration and anger, 
and tools, art, and the awareness of mortality. 

While Seascape is a “serious play,’ as Albee puts it, generically, it is com- 
edy. The comedic form is embedded in the play’s representation of evolution. 


2 Una Chaudhuri, “(De)Facing the Animals: Zooésis and Performance” TDR: The Drama Review 
51, no. 1 (2007), 15. 

3 Philip C. Kolin, Conversations with Edward Albee (Jackson, Ms: University Press of Missis- 
sippi, 1988), 16. 

4. Ibid., 108. 
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It begins with Charlie and Nancy having outlived their biological function, 
having raised their children and founded a family, contemplating the rest of 
their lives. Nancy expresses the desire to travel around the world from beach to 
beach, while Charlie prefers stasis, but remembers his childhood desire to be 
“fishlike.”> The arrival of the lizard characters complicates Nancy and Charlie’s 
world, raising the issue of progress and what it means to be human. The play 
ends with Charlie and Nancy’s offer of help to the lizards if they choose to stay 
on the land and continue to evolve, and their acceptance of it. This suggests 
the promise of a comedic New Order, one more step on the evolutionary lad- 
der, and it seems like progress, despite the pain, slaughter, and pointlessness 
that characterize human life. 

In other plays, such as Mary Chase’s Harvey (1944), A.R. Gurney’s Sylvia 
(1995), and Albee’s The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia? (2002), anthropomorphic char- 
acteristics are projected onto the animal by a character, and the other charac- 
ters’ acceptance of this anthropomorphic vision, or their inability or refusal 
to share it, has fundamental generic implications. A-R. Gurney’s Sylvia (1995) 
preceded Edward Albee’s The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia? (2002) by seven years. The 
likeness of the two plays has been observed by many, including Gurney, who 
wrote: 


They say that great ideas can be contagious at certain times. A few years 
after my play was produced, Edward Albee took a more drastic look at 
the same subject in a play where a man falls passionately in love with a 
goat. The protagonist becomes so serious about his relationship that his 
wife determines to kill the animal. My Sylvia dies, too, but being a senti- 
mental soul, I have her death bring about a return to marital harmony. I 
don’t know whether Albee’s goat's name is Sylvia or not, but he subtitles 
his play “Who is Sylvia?” which I like to think is an homage to mine. Or 
else he is simply quoting Shakespeare’s poem, “Who is Sylvia?” as I do in 


my play.® 


Whether The Goat actually alludes to Sylvia, Mr. Albee did not say, but each of 
the two plays deals with a marriage that suffers from a mid-life crisis and an 
intense relationship with an animal, to whom the protagonist gives anthro- 
pomorphic characteristics. Where they differ profoundly is in generic terms. 
Gurney’s play is an unabashed comedy, while Albee’s play more complicatedly 


5 Edward Albee, Seascape: A play (New York: Atheneum, 1975), 13. 
6 AR. Gurney, “Sylvia (1995),” A.R. Gurney, Playwright, accessed November 22, 2012, http:// 
argurney.com/small_casts.html. 
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bears the parenthetic subtitle, “Notes toward a definition of tragedy.” Sylvia's 
anthropomorphism has its roots in Harvey, and shares its incongruity as a 
source for humor. The major difference is that the dog Sylvia, played by an 
actress, is very much present visually rather than being characterized by re- 
flection, as the invisible Harvey is. Whereas the incongruity in Harvey comes 
from the human actor relating to an invisible six-foot rabbit on a human level, 
the incongruity in Sylvia comes from the dog-like behavior that is enacted by 
the human body of the actor. This role was played memorably by the original 
Sylvia, Sarah Jessica Parker, in the 1995 Manhattan Theatre Club production. 
Vincent Canby wrote in the New York Times, “I've never seen a dog portrait 
in films or on the stage that quite matches the truth and wit of Ms. Parker’s 
performance.” 

Beyond the behavioral humor, the relationship between human and animal 
is complicated and made uncomfortable in Sylvia by the fact that the dog is 
completely anthropomorphic and costumed as a woman, not a dog. As the 
stage directions describe her, “she is pert and sexy. Her hair is messy and she 
wears rather scruffy clothes: a baggy sweater, patched jeans, knee pads, and old 
boots. A small name-tag in the shape of a heart hangs around her neck.’® After 
her grooming, she wears “a new hair-do, a bow in her hair, and a corny outfit.”® 
In her final scene with Greg, she wears the iconic New York outfit, “a very at- 
tractive little black dress.’!© Gurney has said, “it took me several years to get this 
play on stage because most of the theatres we offered it to felt it was insulting 
to women to be asked to play a dog.”" And this is intensified in the audience's 
first impression of Greg and Sylvia, when in the opening minutes, he “gives 
her a gentle smack on the butt with his rolled up newspaper,” and orders her to 
“SIT. DOWN.” She does, and he pats her on the head, saying “good girl.”8 
This makes for an uncomfortable moment for the audience, confronted with 
this unacceptably demeaning man-to-woman behavior, in which is reflected 
human-to-dog behavior, which the audience members are probably in the 


7 Vincent Canby, “Sylvia, Gurney’s Notion of a Very Different Ménage 4 Trois,” review of 
Sylvia, by A.R. Gurney, directed by John Tillinger, Manhattan Theater Club, New York, New 
York Times, May 24, 1995, C15. 

8 Edward Albee, The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia? (Notes toward a definition of tragedy) (Wood- 
stock, Ny: Overlook Press, 2003), 7. All references to the play are from this edition, cited by 
page number. 

9 Ibid., 24. 

10 _—Thbid., 63. 

11 AR. Gurney, “Sylvia (1995), ” A.R. Gurney, Playwright. 

12 ~~ Albee, The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? 7. 

13~—s Ibid. 8. 
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habit of accepting. Gurney calls attention to this nexus of feelings with the 
dialogue: 


SYLVIA You don't have to hit, you know. 

GREG It didn't hurt 

SYLVIA It most certainly did! 

GREG Then I’m sorry. 

SYLVIA You ought to be. 

GREG _ Ijust want you to be on your best behavior. Kate gets home any 
minute. 

SYLVIA Who's Kate? 

GREG Mywife,O.K.? 

SYLVIA O.K., but you don’t have to hit. 

GREG Then I won't. Ever again. I promise. 

SYLVIA O.K.14 


The uncomfortable elision between human and animal continues as Sylvia 
tells Greg that she loves him—even when he hits her—and sees him as God, 
sitting adoringly at his feet while he reads the paper. This, of course, is meant 
to be the behavior of a dog, but, here, enacted by a woman, it wrenches the 
human-dog relationship out of its accustomed framework for the audience. 
At the same time, the performance of the actress playing Sylvia, emphasizing 
the incongruity between the human form and such doggish behavior as sniff- 
ing around the apartment, trying to jump up on the couch, approaching the 
crotches of visitors, barking (“Hey, Hey, Hey”), running around with the other 
dogs in the park, is a constant source of humor. Dog and human behavior play 
off each other when Sylvia spies a cat under a car: 


SYLVIA Knewit! 

GREG Just an old pussycat. 

SYLVIA Let meat it. 

GREG __ (Holding her leash.) Easy now. 

SYLVIA I said let me at that thing. I want to kill that fucker. 

GREG (Holding her back.) No, Sylvia. No. 

SYLVIA (To the cat.) Hey you! Hey kitty! You’re a sack of shit, you know 
that? 

GREG _Let’s move on, Sylvia. 

SYLVIA You're disgusting, kitty! You're a disgrace to the animal kingdom! 


14 ~~ Ibid. 8. 
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GREG Leave it, Sylvia. Let’s move along! 

SYLVIA (Backing away.) Smell that damn thing! Can you smell it? Ican 
smell it from here! (Coming down again.) You stink, kitty! Take 
a bath sometime! 

GREG Now, now. 

SYLVIA (Now looking at the cat upside down.) Who are you staring at, 

you sneaky bastard? You staring at me? 

GREG (Dragging her away.) Let’s go, Sylvia! 

SYLVIA (Over her shoulder to the cat.) Fuck you, kitty! Up yours with a 
ten-foot pole! 

GREG Come on now. 

SYLVIA (To the cat.) You should be chased up a tree, you cocksucker! 
I'd like to bite off your tail and shove it up your ass! I hate your 
fucking guts, kitty, and don't you ever forget it! (Turning to Greg. 
Suddenly very sweetly.) Well. Out of sight, out of mind. Let’s 
move on. 

GREG Wow, Sylvia. 

SYLVIA I’msorry, but I had to do it. 

GREG You're full of surprises, aren’t you? 

SYLVIA You want instinct, you got instinct. 

GREG _Isure did. 

SYLVIA A whiff of the jungle, right? Nature, tooth and claw. 

GREG I'll say. 

SYLVIA I must say it helps to express your feelings.! 


Greg’s feelings for Sylvia are more complicated, and they increase the level of 
discomfort for the audience. As a comedy, the play centers on Greg’s mid-life 
crisis and the threat to his marriage represented by his relationship with Syl- 
via, which his wife Kate recognizes as far more intense than is normal, even 
between dog and dog-lover. She tells her therapist that Greg has “totally” fallen 
in love with Sylvia, complaining that he says things to her he never says to Kate, 
like “you look beautiful, you look wonderful, I love you...even when we were 
first married, he never looked at me the way he looks at Sylvia...a sort of deep, 
distant light in his eyes. A sort of...primeval affection.”!© At the same time, Kate 
is sure that there is nothing physical between Greg and Sylvia besides the usu- 
al patting, pawing, stroking, and licking. The therapist tells Greg that he has 
projected onto Sylvia the character of Kate before the children grew up and 


15 Ibid, 29. 
16 ~~ Tbid., 57-58. 
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she embarked on her career, “the subservient little wife you once kept in the 
suburbs. You wanted the worshipful daughter who once hung on your every 
word.” Greg tells the therapist, “Sylvia is more than just a name, or a gene, 
or a psychological symptom, or anything else that tries to pin her down. Any 
dog-owner knows this.”!* For her part, Kate sees that the relationship is deeper 
than an affair: “I feel I’m up against something that has gone on for hundreds of 
thousands of years—ever since the first wolf came out of the forest and hun- 
kered down next to the cave-man by his fire.”!? She hates Sylvia, and expresses 
the desire to kill her by putting D-Con in Sylvia's dish, finally declaring war, and 
telling her she plans to do everything she can to get her out of the apartment. 

A comedic New Order is achieved in this broken marriage by acts of self- 
sacrifice on the part of both Greg and Kate to save it. Realizing that it truly is a 
question of keeping his wife or his dog, Greg prepares to sacrifice Sylvia, send- 
ing her away to a family in the suburbs. When Kate tells her she wishes it could 
have been otherwise, Sylvia, showing a good deal of anthropomorphic wis- 
dom, warns her that “otherwise” could be much more damaging, a man who 
ran away with his grandchildren’s au pair, or one who took a shot at his wife, or 
“those sad couples sitting in restaurants night after night, eyeing each other, with 
absolutely nothing to say.’2° She says that Greg could not have been happy with 
herunless Kate liked hertoo, “whichis why he is always foisting me on you. Which 
is called sharing, Kate. Which is what some people sometimes call love.”2! In 
her act of sacrifice, Kate relents and accepts Greg’s relationship with Sylvia. 

The final scene reveals that the three lived together for eleven years, until 
Sylvia died, Kate insisting she and Sylvia merely tolerated each other while 
Greg says they got on famously. The important change was that, over the years, 
Greg and Sylvia talked less, while he and Kate talked more, and Sylvia’s looks 
changed too. The play’s final image is the projection of a snapshot of Sylvia that 
Greg carries in his wallet, one that Kate took a year before she died. It is not a 
picture of the actress playing Sylvia, but “an appealing blown-up photograph 
of an ordinary dog,’ which Greg describes as “absolutely gorgeous.”2” The New 
Order of the marriage is established as the lights fade on “Greg and Kate, very 
much together, looking at Sylvia's picture.’ 


17_~_—Ibid., 61. 
18 Ibid., 62. 
19 _ ~— Ibid. 58. 
20 ~~ Ibid., 71. 
21 ~~ Ibid., 71. 
22 = Ibid., 72. 
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While trying to explain his love for Sylvia, Greg tells the therapist that he 
has found a “poem” Shakespeare wrote about Sylvia, reciting “Who is Sylvia? 
What is she, / That all our swains commend her’... Holy, fair, and wise is she... 
The heavens such grace did—.”*4 This is actually part of a song that appears 
in Two Gentlemen of Verona, praising Sylvia, to whom the changeable Proteus 
professes his love. Earlier in the scene, Proteus complains: 


But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 

To be corrupted with my worthless gifts. 
When I protest true loyalty to her, 

She twits me with my falsehood to my friend; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 
She bids me think how I have been forsworn 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I loved. 
And notwithstanding all her sudden quips, 
The least whereof would quell a lover’s hope, 
Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love, 
The more it grows and fawneth on her still.” 


Complete with the spaniel reference, this is an appropriate intertextual link for 
Gumey’s protagonist to suggest, alluding as it does to the damage his marriage 
has incurred due to his love for Sylvia. In choosing the same quotation for his 
subtitle to The Goat, Edward Albee makes a similar allusion, which, whether 
intended or not, necessarily entangles The Goat in an intertextual web with 
Gumey’s play along with Shakespeare’s. This has been widely recognized since 
the play’s premiere by reviewers and audiences, and explored in both academ- 
ic and theatrical venues. Recently, the Tallgrass Theatre in Des Moines, Iowa 
placed the plays together in revolving repertory. A reviewer noted that the two 
plays “explore the same material, but their methods are entirely different. One 
is a joy ride. The other, a squeamish rollercoaster that plunges straight into a 
black hole.’26 


24  Ibid., 6o. 

25 William, Shakespeare, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ed. Kurt Schlueter (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012), IV, ii, 1635-1645. 

26 Michael Morain, “Theater Review: ‘Sylvia’ ‘The Goat’ Share the Same Stage,” review of 
The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? by Edward Albee, and Sylvia, by A.R. Gurney, directed by Ron 
Gilbert, Tallgrass Theatre, Des Moines, 14, accessed November 20, 2012, http://dmjuice 
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Albee’s choice to eschew the comedy of Gurney’s hopeful play is declared in 
his subtitle, “(Notes toward a definition of tragedy),’ which was included in the 
Playbill for the play’s opening on March 10, 2002,” and is printed as part of the 
title in the published play. Albee takes the issue of human-animal love beyond 
comedy into tragedy by making Martin’s love for the goat Sylvia heart-rending 
and sexual, rather than romantic and playful as it is in Gurney’s Sylvia, and by 
making the goat a real animal rather than the anthropomorphic representa- 
tion of one. In focusing on the human-animal relationship, presented with a 
humorous anthropomorphism in Gurney’s comedy, and making it the subject 
of tragedy, Albee upended the genre expectations of New York theatre-goers 
who were likely to be aware of Gurney’s play and Sarah Jessica Parker's ac- 
claimed performance in it. The reversal of genre expectations makes the series 
of shocks that shake its characters in the second act all the more visceral and 
disturbing to the audience. 

Albee in fact builds misleading genre expectations and a false sense of se- 
curity in the audience in the play’s first act, with its lightly humorous tone 
and its good-natured sparring between a happily married and self-confessed 
“semanticist” couple, Martin and Stevie. This includes the “Noel Coward bit,” 
through which Martin actually confesses that he is in love with a goat under 
the cover of a highly conventionalized bit of comedy-of-manners improvisa- 
tion between him and his wife: 


STEVIE Something’s going on, isn’t it!? 

MARTIN Yes! I’ve fallen in love! 

STEVIE I knewit! 

MARTIN Hopelessly! 

STEVIE I knewit! 

MARTIN I fought against it! 

STEVIE Oh, you poor darling! 

MARTIN Fought hard! 

STEVIE I suppose you'd better tell me! 

MARTIN Ican't! Ican't! 

STEVIE Tell me! Tell me! 

MARTIN Her name is Sylvia! 

STEVIE — Sylvia? Who is Sylvia? 

MARTIN _ She's a goat; Sylvia is a goat! (Acting manner dropped; normal 
tone now; serious, flat) She's a goat.28 


27 John Kuhn, “Getting Albee’s Goat: ‘Notes Toward a Definition of Tragedy,” American Dra- 
ma 13, NO. 2 (2004), 1. 
28 Albee, The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? 16-17. 
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Following Kate's lead, the audience takes Martin’s confession as a joke at this 
stage. His second confession, to his friend Ross at the end of Act 1, which is 
realistic rather than parodic, as J. Ellen Gainor has noted, also signals the ge- 
neric shift from comedy to tragedy.29 When Martin shows him the picture of 
the goat, Ross exclaims “THIS IS A GOAT! YOU’RE HAVING AN AFFAIR 
WITH A GOAT! YOU’RE FUCKING A GOAT!”° The revelation is as shock- 
ing to the audience, who don't see the picture, as it is to Ross. To those famil- 
iar with Gurney’s Sylvia, the picture of the animal, which signals a comforting 
return to the normal in the earlier play, is all the more shocking as a signifier 
of the transgression of norms and the move into darker, still taboo areas of hu- 
man behavior. The shock of the audience's reversal of expectations is reflected 
by Stevie when she tells Martin her response to Ross’ letter telling her about 
his “affair”: 


Well, I laughed, of course: a grim joke but an awfully funny one...so, I 
shook my head and laughed—at the awfulness of it, the absurdity, the 
awfulness; some things are so awful you have to laugh—and then I lis- 
tened to myself laughing, and I began to wonder why I was—laughing. 
‘It’s not funny when you come right down to it, Ross.” Why was I laugh- 
ing? And just like that (snaps her finders) I stopped; I stopped laughing. 
I realized—probably in the way if you suddenly fell off a building—oh, 
shit! I’ve fallen off a building and I’m going to die; I’m going to go splat 
on the sidewalk; like that—that it wasn’t a joke at all; it was awful and 
absurd, but it wasn't a joke. 


The major difference between The Goat and the other plays under discussion 
here is that Albee’s Sylvia is a “real” goat. She does not appear on stage either 
as an animal with human characteristics, like the lizards in Seascape, or as a 
human with animal characteristics, like Gurney’s Sylvia. Like Harvey’s, her hu- 
man characteristics are visible only to the human being with whom she has a 
relationship, Martin, and her presence is not made visible on stage until the 
end of the play. Again, this represents a reversal of comedic genre expecta- 
tions, as the audience is happy to accept the reality of the pooka Harvey as 


29 ~~ ‘J. Ellen Gainor, “Albee’s The Goat: Rethinking Tragedy for the 21st Century,” in The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Edward Albee, ed. Stephen J. Bottoms (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005). 
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part of the New Order that has been established in that play, but is aghast at 
the reality of Sylvia, who appears onstage as a bloody animal carcass with its 
throat cut. 

Unlike Greg, who falls in love with the dog Sylvia as the projection of his 
ideal woman and is “cured” of his infatuation as he accepts the changes in his 
wife and is able to see Sylvia as a dog, Martin falls in love with the goat Sylvia 
and has sex with her as a goat, although he ascribes to her anthropomorphic 
characteristics that are seen only by him. He says that when she looked at him 
with “those eyes of hers,’ he melted because he had “never seen such an ex- 
pression. It was pure...and trusting, and...innocent; so...so guileless.’32 Kneel- 
ing before her at eye level, he felt “an understanding so intense, so natural... 
so intense that I will never forget it.... There was a connection there—a com- 
munication” that he describes with religious connotations as an epiphany.*% 
He compares their intensity to what he felt the night that he and Stevie “fi- 
nally came at the same time,’4 and says that he has fallen in love with Sylvia’s 
“soul.”35 Rejecting Stevie’s accusation that he has raped a helpless animal, he 
insists, “we wanted each other very much,”*6 and finally, “I love her...and she 
loves me.”3? 

Unlike the dog in Gurney’s play, the goat never has her say. Some of the 
characteristics Martin ascribes to her are often ascribed to animals—trust, in- 
nocence, understanding, communication. But does an animal have a soul, and 
is it capable of love? Can a goat be sexually attracted to a man, or is all bestial- 
ity animal rape? In some ways, Albee is simply extending the issues he raised 
in Seascape by forcing the audience to consider some boundary-crossing ques- 
tions. What is human and what is animal? When Stevie accuses Martin of be- 
ing an animal, he responds, “I thought we all were...animals...we fall in love 
with many other creatures...dogs and cats, and...”38 Stevie’s response is to call 
him a monster. 

Albee’s overturning of genre expectations adds to the shock of the play’s 
ending, when the goat, the victim of a bloody sacrifice, appears as the embodi- 
ment of Stevie’s revenge and Martin’s downfall. A tragic protagonist, Martin 


32 Ibid., 80. 
33 ~~ Ibid., 81-82. 
34 Ibid., 82. 
35 Ibid., 86. 
36 ~—Ibid., 85. 
37. Ibid., 87. 
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is a happy man at the beginning of the play, with a loving family and at the 
pinnacle of his career, having won the Pritzker Prize and having been chosen 
to design a $200 billion dream city that will be imposed by the technology in- 
dustry on the wheat fields of the Midwest. His downward descent has already 
begun, however—when he came up the crest of a hill, not the top, but the 
crest, as both Ross and Stevie remind him, and saw Sylvia. His confession to 
Ross, and then to Stevie, seals his fate, and his descent ends by Stevie’s hand, as 
she becomes the instrument of his destruction. She says, “you have brought me 
down to nothing! (Accusatory finger right at him) You have brought me down, 
and Christ! I'll bring you down with me!”39 Embodying the Eumenides, which 
are referenced earlier in the play, Stevie avenges herself on her rival, Sylvia, by 
killing her, and on Martin by dragging Sylvia’s bloody carcass into the house. 
When Martin protests Sylvia's innocence, “What did she ever do?”?° Stevie’s 
final speech ascribes human qualities to Sylvia: “She loved you...you say. As 
muchas / do.”4! While Gurney’s Sylvia becomes a dog at the end of the comedy, 
appealing and no longer threatening, Albee’s Sylvia remains problematically 
anthropomorphic at the end of the tragedy. On the one hand, she is literally 
a scapegoat, effacing the family’s trouble with her death. On the other, she is 
treated as Martin’s lover, Stevie’s equal. She is simultaneously animal and hu- 
man, victim and agent, powerless and powerful. 


39 —Ibid., 89. 
4o Ibid, no. 
41 Ibid, uo. 


CHAPTER 9 


Interview: The “Composer” and the “Conductor”: 
An Interview with Director and Playwright Emily 
Mann on Working with Albee 


Linda Ben-Zvi 
Abstract 


Emily Mann—playwright, director and, for twenty-six years, head of the McCarter the- 
atre in Princeton, New Jersey—has directed three Edward Albee plays, including the 
world premiere of Me, Myself & I. In this interview, the first she has given concerning 
her work with Albee, she talks about their close collaborative and trusted relationship 
over three decades and provides scholars, critics, and general audiences with invalu- 
able insights and information about the complexities of the process by which an Albee 
text ultimately becomes a performance. She also describes in detail the Albee plays she 
has directed as well as the playwright’s direct input into each production process, and 
she compares the experience of staging his works with that of directing other play- 
wrights, including Tennessee Williams and Anton Chekhov, two writers Albee admires 


and cites as influences. 


A director who establishes a close, collaborative, and trusted relationship with 
a playwright and is identified with the writer's work over time can become 
an invaluable resource for those interested in gaining insights into the com- 
plexities of that process by which text ultimately becomes performance. For 
audiences, what is relevant is what they see on the stage, not how the work 
evolved: results not process. For critics and scholars, however, what happens 
when a play moves from the hands of the playwright to those of the director 
and the many people involved in production raises questions whose answers 
can provide significant insights into the creative process. For example, how 
and by whom were actors selected and prepared to successfully inhabit the 
characters they played; how and by whom were suggestions made about cuts 
or additions to the script, changes and reordering scenes, scenic design, light- 
ing, and the endless, small details that breathe life into a play? If we are fortu- 
nate, the playwright and/or the director does interviews, writes essays, makes 
notes available to researchers, and even allows the publication of letters and 
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exchanges that may provide answers to these and other questions and enrich 
our understanding of the play as written and the play as performed. 

Beckett Studies is fortunate to have No Author Better Served: The Correspon- 
dence of Samuel Beckett and Alan Schneider, an invaluable book that details 
the elaborate and scrupulous preparations made by Schneider who directed 
the premieres of Beckett's plays in America, and who wrote copious letters to the 
playwright about his working plans for their staging, to which Beckett respond- 
ed with succinct but detailed instructions for implementation.! Schneider's 
letters, as well as his essays and talks over the years, provide a back story of how 
Beckett's plays evolved in production, and perhaps how their exchanges may 
have helped Beckett gain insights about the directorial process that proved 
useful when he later began to direct productions of his own plays in Europe. 

While there are critics who have sat in on rehearsals of Albee’s plays and 
written about them in detail,2 and numerous interviews are available in which 
Albee has talked about directors and his own direction of his works,? there 
are no essays nor books, as far as I know, in which a director who has worked 
closely with Albee discusses the experience. For that reason, when Michael 
Bennett, the editor of this collection, invited me to contribute an essay for the 
inaugural issue of The Albee Review, I suggested that, instead of writing about 
an Albee play, or even about a topic that has interested me for some years—the 
staging implications of Schneider's hand in directing both Albee and Beckett 
plays in America—a more significant and useful essay for this issue would be 
an interview with a director who has known Albee for over thirty years, has a 
history of working closely with him when directing his plays, and who has a 
deep understanding of, and appreciation for, his work. That director in Amer- 
ica is Emily Mann. 

What makes Mann so well attuned to Albee’s work is that she, too, is a play- 
wright; she knows what the creative process entails. As Marina Carr, the Irish 
dramatist, whose plays Mann has also directed, explains, “She understands 
completely the neuroses, the hit-and-miss, the-devil-may-care, the fragility, 
the first cantankerousness and fleetingness of the muse we all try to nail to the 


1 Maurice Harmon, ed., No Author Better Served: The Correspondence of Samuel Beckett and 
Alan Schneider (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998). 

2 For descriptions of Albee directing his own plays and those of others, see Rakesh H. Solomon, 
Albee in Performance (Bloomington, IN: University of Indiana Press, 2010). 

3 For example, see Stephen Bottoms, “Borrowed Time: An Interview with Edward Albee,” in 
The Cambridge Companion to Edward Albee, ed. Stephen Bottoms (Cambridge, uk: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2005), 231-250. 
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page, or the stage... because she deals with it herself every day of her life, and so 
we can talk to her, and she knows exactly where we are coming from.”* 

Mann’s earliest plays, dating back to the 1970s, are documentaries, first 
described by South African playwright and co-founder of the Market Theatre 
Barney Simon, as “Theatre of Testimony”: an interview-based type of documen- 
tary theatre, where personal stories are interspersed with trial documents and 
historical materials, then edited and shaped to create powerful performance 
works. Collected in a book aptly entitled Testimonies, the plays—among the 
earliest documentaries in the American dramatic canon—include Annulla: An 
Autobiography (1975, rev. 1985), the story of a woman Holocaust survivor, nei- 
ther victim nor typical tragic figure; Still Life (1978), about a returning Vietnam 
vet and the violence and anger he carries home with him; Execution of Justice 
(1982), the story of the murders of San Francisco mayor George Moscone and 
City Councilman Harvey Milk by fellow Councilman Dan White, and White's 
subsequent trial; and Greensboro (A Requiem) (1996), concerning the little- 
known nor remembered 1979 attack by armed Klansmen on a peaceful Greens- 
boro, North Carolina protest march, while police stood by. 

As the titles indicate, Mann, like Albee, is interested in making audiences 
aware—and uncomfortable—as they confront issues that are far too often not 
addressed or ignored by playwrights, and yet are central to how we live our 
lives and how American society is shaped. Mann’s plays ascribe to what Albee 
has described as the function of art: to “tell us more about consciousness,’ and 
to “engage us into thinking and re-evaluating, re-examining our values to find 
out whether the stuff we think we've been believing...still has any validity.”> 

Like Albee, Mann has not only written original plays but has also adapted 
works for the stage. Her most successful and most honored adaption was Hay- 
ing Our Say: The Delany Sisters’ First Hundred Years (1995), based on the auto- 
biography of Sarah L. Delany and A. Elizabeth Delany, with Amy Hill Hearth, 
which was nominated for a Tony award as best play of 1995 and Mann for 
best direction. Mann has also directed on Broadway her Execution of Justice 
(1986); Nilo Cruz’s Anna in the Tropics (2003), which won the Pulitzer Prize for 
Drama that year; and a cross-racial cast production of Tennessee Williams’ A 
Streetcar Named Desire (2012). Her credits also include adaptations of Isaac 


4 Marina Carr, quoted in Alexis Greene, “Emily Mann: The Quiet Radical,” American Theatre 
32.6 (July/August 2015), 28. 

5 Edward Albee, “Speech on Receiving the Academy of Achievement Award (2005),’ quoted in 
Edward Albee: A Literary Companion, ed. Phyllis T. Dircks (Jefferson, Nc: McFarland & Com- 
pany, Inc., Publishers, 2010), 146. 
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Bashevis Singer’s short story Meshugah, Chekhov’s The Seagull (as A Seagull in 
the Hamptons), Tennessee Williams’ film script of Baby Doll, and Ingmar Berg- 
man’s Scenes from a Marriage. 

All of the above were first staged at the McCarter Theatre in Princeton, New 
Jersey where, for the past twenty-six years, Mann has served as Artistic Direc- 
tor/Resident Playwright, overseeing more than 150 productions, a record that 
few in American theatre history can claim. Four years after she took over the 
position, the theatre was awarded a Tony to acknowledge its importance in 
regional theatre. For Mann’s work as playwright, director, adaptor, and theatre 
head, she has received numerous awards, including an honorary doctorate 
from Princeton University (2002) and, most recently, the Margo Jones Award 
given to a “citizen-of-the-theatre who has demonstrated a lifetime commit- 
ment to the encouragement of the living theatre everywhere.”® 

When she took over the direction of McCarter in 1990, immediately Mann 
told the one contacted two playwrights whom she had long known, inviting 
them to make the theatre their new home. One was the South African play- 
wright Athol Fugard. The other was Albee. It is not surprising that she turned 
to Albee; they have much in common. Both believe that theatre is more than 
entertainment and, if a play works, it should cause audiences to think about 
more than where they left their cars as they exit the theatre: that famous Albee 
quip. Both have groundings in music, Albee acknowledging a “sense that there 
is a relationship—at least in my own work—between a dramatic structure, the 
form and sound and shape of a play and the equivalent structure in music.’” 
He has also suggested in interviews that “if you want to know something about 
the structure of a play, listen to some Bach preludes and fugues,” and that “I 
probably think of myself half the time as a composer.’ Mann studied music 
before deciding to pursue a career in theatre and believes that her keen aural 
sense probably derives from her musical background as does her need to “hear 
a piece to know it’s alive,” the reason she loves to work with actors.9 If Albee 


6 “Leadership,” on the McCarter Theatre webpage, accessed May 1, 2015, http://www.mccarter. 
org/AboutUs/AboutDefault.aspx?page_id=39. 

7 Edward Albee, “The Art of the Theatre rv: Edward Albee: An Interview with William Fla- 
nagan /1966,’ quoted in Conversations with Edward Albee, ed. Philip C. Kolin (Jackson, Ms: 
University of Mississippi Press), 54. 

8 Edward Albee, quoted in Tim Martin, “Edward Albee Interview: ‘I think of myself as a com- 
poser,” in The Telegraph, 1 May 2011. 

g Emily Mann, quoted in Alexis Greene, “Interview with Emily Mann,’ Journal of Dramatic 
Theory and Criticism 14, no. 2 (2000), 85. 
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thinks of himself as a composer, Mann could be said to be the conductor, able 
to bring out the musicality and rhythm in Albee’s plays as he intended. 

While both love music, both dislike the traditional realistic exposition of 
the well-made play. The first acts of Albee plays are never Ibsenesque. They 
force audiences to put together details of the lives that preceded the charac- 
ters’ first entrance. Mann finds providing exposition the most onerous and dif- 
ficult thing a director and actors have to face, and she is constantly seeking to 
present such material without making it too heavy-handed. Albee makes that 
easy for her by providing only the minimal details of what happened before 
the play began. 

In addition, both enjoy humor and recognize that even the most painful and 
horrific experiences—the unnamed fear that drives a couple from their home 
in A Delicate Balance, or the Holocaust experiences related in Annulla—can, 
and must, be leavened by humor in order for the audience to bear the pain of 
what they hear, and to relate to the characters and the all-too-human condi- 
tions presented in the plays. Like the older couple in The Play about the Baby, 
Albee and Mann are a polished pair, with expertly-honed skills, sensitive to 
their audience and to each other, aware of what is needed to create the effects 
they want, applying humor with panache to ease the pain of life that their 
routines and riffs display. 


LB: Let’s begin by talking about your work and your relationship with 
Edward Albee. 

EM: All-bee. I know it’s so hard to break the habit of pronouncing his 
name Ahl-be. I actually have many little anecdotes about Edward and 
how he won't stand to have his last name pronounced wrong. The reason 
why I get it right now is because I said it wrong the first time I met him. 
I was in my late twenties or early thirties. He’d heard about my play Still 
Life, | think, and he called me up and said, “I have a teaching gig down in 
Camden, New Jersey, and I'll send you there by Amtrak first class, and it’s 
a lot of money, because I asked for a lot of money, and I'd like to split it 
with you and Albert Innaurato, [playwright] because I don’t want to do 
more than three weeks.” I said, “Sure.” We met and talked about it, and 
then I said, “Oh Mr. ‘Ahl-be’ thank you,” and he said, “All-bee.” I never 
made the mistake again [laughs]. I’ve seen him do that with everyone 
even in public. 

LB: I’ve heard that. 

EM: Mr. All-that-be. 

LB: Was that the first time you'd met him? 
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EM: No, I'd first met him when we were on a playwrights’ panel to- 
gether, I want to say in Houston, but I can’t really remember where. We 
liked each other immediately. I mean, I was in awe of him; and he seemed 
to take an interest in me right away after that panel, because he liked how 
I was talking about plays and about the theatre. We clicked from that mo- 
ment on, so I’ve known him thirty-plus years. But I really got to know him 
when I became Artistic Director of the McCarter Theatre in Princeton in 
1990, and made calls to two playwrights to see if they wanted McCarter to 
be a home for them: one was to Athol Fugard; the other was to Edward. 
They both said yes. 


When I went to meet with Edward about what work he wanted done at Mc- 
Carter he said, “Well I have two new plays,” holding one in each hand, “and I 
don’t know which one to give you.” Impulsively—it seemed impulsively—he 
handed me the one in his left hand, and that was Marriage Play. Guess what 
was in his right hand? Three Tall Women. Not that I didn’t love Marriage Play, 
but Three Tall Women is a great Albee play. Marriage Play is a [pauses] good 
Albee play. It’s more in the minor group, I think, though I love it; I really love 
it. It is emblematic of so many of his works before and after. It’s a classic piece 
for him. 


LB: Was his selection really impulsive or was he playing with you? Did 
you ever ask him? 

EM: Well I thought at the moment it was impulsive, but then I spoke 
to Larry Sacharow, who became the director of Three Tall Women, and he 
said he’d been working on it with Edward for a while; so, yes, I think he 
was playing with me [laughs]. 1 KNOW HE WAS PLAYING WITH ME. 

LB: Does he like to play with people? 

EM: Uh huh. He LOVES to play with people. That is part of Edward’s 
personality. He’s a bit of a game player. 

LB: That’s not surprising. It comes through in his plays. 

EM: Exactly. And some of the playing—in life and in his plays—is fun 
and sweet, and some of it is quite cutting and malicious. But he’s only 
been wonderful to me. 

LB: Let’s turn to Marriage Play. You didn't direct it did you? 

EM: No, he did. It had premiered, under his direction, in 1987, at 
Vienna’s English Theatre, and he directed the American premiere in 
January 1992 at the Alley Theatre, Houston, in a co-production with 
McCarter, with Tom Klunis (who had been in the Vienna production as 
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well) and Shirley Knight. There had to be some changes because the Alley 
has a thrust stage and ours is proscenium. Also, when the design arrived 
it was not quite finished to our satisfaction for our space; so Edward and 
I redesigned the decor. We repainted; he brought artwork from his apart- 
ment, and we went to the rug man in town and bartered for beautiful 
Oriental rugs. We kept the original floor plan but made the set into a great 
looking place. I even got a new costume for Shirley Knight. I went out and 
found the dress for her myself; that’s what I mean when I say sometimes 
I'm a very activist artistic director. It just wasn’t in good shape visually 
when it arrived. I don’t think it was the fault of the Alley or the designers; 
somehow, uncharacteristically, it wasn’t attended to in Edward’s mind. 

LB: Beside design and costume selections, did you have much input in 
Albee’s direction of the play? 

EM: I did, because he and Shirley Knight did not get along, and Shirley 
and I get along famously. She played Amanda for me in The Glass Menag- 
erie at McCarter. She’s not Edward's kind of actress. She’s method based. 
She likes to “explore”; he hates exploring. He prefers the British style or 
classically trained actress who will do what she’s told or, like Maggie 
Smith, takes care of herself, speaks his words perfectly, and explores the 
interior of the character on her own, not in rehearsal. He’s always protect- 
ing his plays, but he doesn’t always quite understand the process of how 
the actors have to work in order to give great performances. Although 
saying that, the best production of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? I ever 
saw was his: the one he directed in the seventies with Ben Gazzara and 
Colleen Dewhurst. Ultimately, I don’t think Edward’s got the patience for 
the process of directing. But he is fantastic for a director directing one of 
his plays because he’s so specific; and I learned so much from him direct- 
ing his plays. 

LB: What play stands out in your mind? 

EM: The best time we had together is when I was doing All Over at 
McCarter with Michael Learned, Rosemary Harris, and Myra Carter as 
the nurse. Great, great group; and I remember Edward came to only the 
first reading, the first run-through and then a couple of previews, which 
was perfect, because I really understood that play, and we had a great 
rehearsal process. Rosemary and I really connected on that play. 


He said he finally saw the play that he had written, which he hadn’t when it 
premiered in 1971, directed by John Gielgud, with Jessica Tandy as the wife and 


Colleen Dewhurst as the mistress. I think he had a great deal of respect for 
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Gielgud, for all of them involved, but it didn’t come together. The critics re- 
ally killed it; they wrote that the actions were unmotivated. It ran only forty 
performances. When I looked at the Dramatist Play Service acting edition, I 
saw that in that production the characters were never still. They were all run- 
ning around. 


LB: Is the Dramatist Play Service edition with those stage directions 
still being used? 

EM: I still think it’s around, but the published version, not the acting 
edition, omits them. If you look at the Dramatist Play version, I think 
you'll see that it’s madness. In our production, I had an enormous amount 
of stillness and really let the language sing. I had the women placed on 
either side of the stage, the great man upstage, as Edward indicates, and 
the children on a kind of bench on the side of the room. It had the effect 
of a waiting room, of them being somehow sidelined and waiting, which 
was exactly right. It was a beautifully designed set by Tom Lynch. Edward 
went over it prop by prop and chose the paintings, eighteenth-century 
British, as I recall. It was a gorgeously rendered master bedroom, situ- 
ated in our minds on the Upper East Side of Manhattan: high ceilings, 
nineteenth-century/turn of the twentieth-century moldings, exquisite 
furniture with French fabrics upholstering both the chair and divan. Ed- 
ward was at the final design meetings and final casting sessions. Once 
those elements were in place, after the first reading, he let me alone with 
the actors. When he came to the first run-through, they were all terrified. 
Rosemary got dry-mouth; she was so terrified of Edward sitting there six 
feet away from her. 

LB: Are many people in terror of him? 

EM: Yes. 

LB: Honestly deserved? 

EM: Yes, absolutely deserved. 

LB: That wasn't the first time she was in one of his plays? 

EM: No but she was terrified. She had the experience. She knew; she 
knew. 

LB: Why did you choose to do All Over, particularly when the first pro- 
duction of it was met with such hostility by critics? 

EM: I had been thinking about this play off and on for twenty years. 

LB: You had? What drew you to it? 

EM: It was given to me as a gift by a friend who was in the theatre and 
who said, “Someday you have to direct this.” And I kept it and I read it 
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and I was blown away by it; but I thought, I’m not ready to give it its due. 
I thought I had to be a little older. It was after my father died that I had 
more of a sense of the play. 

LB: Speaking from my own experience, I have to say that All Over is not 
a play like A Delicate Balance that I could imagine and embrace easily. It 
took many readings before I felt the power of the work. 

EM: Oh interesting, I imagined it immediately. I was particularly fasci- 
nated by the women. 

LB: What about them? 

EM: That two women loved the same man, and yet that man was differ- 
ent for each woman, that they knew of each other, they lived in response 
to the reality of each other, probably wanting to eliminate each other at 
different points, and then coming to respect the place that each held in 
the man’s life. How difficult that relationship is. It’s a little bit more Euro- 
pean in some ways than American. In Europe it is a more accepted fact 
of life: the wife and the mistress. But as a woman, I was fascinated by the 
choices they had to make in order to live their lives, and who paid the 
higher cost. 

LB: I hadn’t thought of it before, but in the play Albee breaks stereo- 
types of the wife-mistress relationship and the assumption that women 
in such situations must be rivals, incapable of relating to each other. In 
this way, I suppose, one can make the case that All Over is a feminist play. 

EM: Yes. When I was doing it, I knew someone who was living the mis- 
tress side of it. I also knew some who were the wife side of it. But in Al- 
bee's version, look how seemingly civilized it is, until the end—how the 
wife allows the mistress there, and very few times is that allowed. In fact, I 
was worried about my friend who was the mistress of a great man for for- 
ty years, and when it came to his being hospitalized and then taken away, 
she wasn't allowed to be with him in the end. And I knew this was going 
to happen, and it happened to her, and she nearly went mad. I was very 
attracted to Edward’s investigation of these women in this play. It was 
brave and quite unique. I'd never seen that scene before in a play. And 
the wife’s breakdown at the end, “Because I am unhappy,’ spoken three 
times and then once more, is one of the most wrenching moments I’ve 
witnessed in a theatre. Rosemary Harris never missed it. Real tears and 
sobs came out of her from the first rehearsal to closing night. She never 
went dry. It was remarkable. But the play itself is divine. I love that play. I 
just think we got it right, that chemistry in the room among the women: 
Michael, Rosemary, and Myra Carter, who played the nurse. 
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LB: Were there any disagreements between you and Albee over the di- 
rection of the play? 

EM: There was only one issue. He had written the children’s lines al- 
most always in bold, which, when you read it, indicates that they are al- 
ways yelling. I didn’t have them yelling, but he wanted them to speak as 
he had notated it. At this point Jonathan Thomas, his partner and love of 
his life, said to Edward, “This is the first time they have been real people, 
Edward. She is right. Don’t touch it.” Thank God for Jonathan, and so he 
left it alone. 


In general, I think he was easy to work with on this production because he was 
so pleased I was doing the play; he loved the production, and audiences loved 
it. So did the critics. He also was quite busy at the time. In the same month 
that All Over opened at McCarter, his play The Occupant opened in New York, 
followed the next month by The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? The production might 
have been easy, too, because it was a remount, a revival, and not a world pre- 
miere; so he didn't have as much at stake. But he was just a darling to work with 
during that whole process. The actors were terrified of him, but I was not. And 
I haven't been since he corrected me on how to pronounce his name. If you got 
that right, it was smooth sailing [laughs]. 


LB: While Walter Kerr lambasted the Gielgud production in the ny 
Times, Ben Brantley, the Times critic, gave your 2002 production a more 
favorable review. 

EM: From what I was told from those who saw both productions, it was 
Rosemary Harris’ astonishing performance that made the difference; and 
the entire production aimed to humanize all the characters. There was 
also no extraneous movement. We trusted the power of stillness in the 
play. As I said, Gielgud had his characters running around to avoid this 
charge of non-action. The point is that the play is like a still life, I mean 
it’s about sitting vigil at a dying man’s bedside... 

LB: A ritual, really. 

EM: Yes, yes, so running around simply to create stage interest is not 
real. You are in a bedroom of a great man’s house, and you've got these 
two women waiting and the children waiting, and all that ensues is be- 
cause of that dynamic. That’s not to say people didn’t move. Michael 
moved a few times to check on the man. The Nurse and Doctor moved to 
accomplish their tasks. The children, of course, have entrances and exits 
and marked moves. But Rosemary actually moved only once. On the first 
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day of rehearsal, she looked at the divan and said, “That's my seat.” And 
she never found a motivation to leave it, except once: to approach the 
Best Friend, as I recall. And then she returned. 

LB: The children must be hard to play, I would think, especially the 
daughter. 

EM: Absolutely. If you make them shrewish, and horrible, and shrill, 
you just want to shoot them and get them off the stage; so we worked 
on nuance with them. They do cry, break down, blame, and do all those 
things, but there is a way to do that. 

LB: How? 

EM: Finding their hearts. It’s always finding out what it is that charac- 
ters need. Why are they behaving the way they are behaving? No one is 
behaving badly to behave badly. Sometimes these so-called children— 
actually adult children—were acting out and knew they were behaving 
abominably, but why? Where is the pain? Where is the humanity? Where 
is the need? Where is the love? Where is the hate? Just find the heart 
and soul of the people. Nobody is perfect, and their father IS dying and 
they did feel unloved, and then you are able to understand them. Most 
people, unless they are very, very lucky, have either been part of families 
that have a lot of bad memories, or they know people who have; so it’s hu- 
man behavior an audience can relate to. If you just make them flat, two- 
dimensional, one-note characters screaming, yelling, carrying on, and 
being horrid, that is not really real, is it? And no one wants to watch that. 
You need to find the soft moments. You need to find the grief. You need to 
find their inability to cope. You need to discover those deeper levels and 
layers. Unloved children can be very moving to observe. 

LB: Unlike what you have described about working with actors to find 
these deeper motivations that make the characters behave as they do, 
it seems, from what you've said, that Albee—who has created the char- 
acters—is not, in his role as director, interested in following a similar 
approach. 

EM: Edward is more interested in having the actors get the music right. 
He is like a composer. He calls his scripts scores sometimes. At one point 
he wrote me a little note on a certain line saying, “I didn’t hear the com- 
ma.” When he says he didn’t hear the comma, he’s not being facetious. He 
actually didn’t hear it. And he needs to hear it, and I understand that. He 
scores his plays when he writes them; he hears them like a score in his 
ear, a musical score. Because he'd written the children in capital letters, 
he always heard them yelling. I just knew when we started rehearsal that 
it was going to become tiresome and not believable. So I had the actors 
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take out of their scripts the capital letters, put them into lower case, and 
take away all the exclamation points, something that Edward would not 
have liked. I also knew I wouldn't be able to get the actors to have nuance 
and to have reality if they saw in their minds’ eye that everything they 
said was written in BOLD. 

LB: When you take up an Albee play, even before you start to direct it, 
do you have a sense of its musicality? 

EM: They are very rhythmic. It’s very much as if you’re working on 
Shakespeare. Those actors who are excellent Shakespearean actors usu- 
ally do well with Albee. There is a rhythm to Shakespeare. There is iambic 
pentameter with the verse or, when he switches to prose, there is a dif- 
ferent kind of rhythm to it. You have to sense the rhythm with Edward's 
writing, too, to get the sense of each play. He can write really really long 
sentences with very complex punctuation in some plays. He often writes 
long monologues. In other plays he is very staccato and the dialogue 
bounces along, as in Me, Myself & I. That’s how you find the humor as 
well. Sometimes, in different parts of the play he changes rhythm. All of 
that has to get into your ear as the director in order to have the actors play 
the score. 


For example, in All Over he has the Wife’s and Mistress’ long and moving 
monologues about what each will do after their man dies, back to back. The 
Mistress’ is melancholy and fluid. The Wife’s is more staccato, but absolutely 
controlled, long sentences, beautiful images, and then she breaks off, not sure. 
It goes on for a while after that, easy quiet dialogue about difficult things be- 
tween the Wife, Mistress, and Best Friend, but utterly civilized and controlled. 
Mellifluous, almost. And then when the Doctor says to bring in the others, the 
implication being that the man is about to breathe his last, the play erupts 
with the Wife’s one and two-word sentences, howls of pain and vicious un- 
adorned statements, repeated: “(To the daughter) I don’t love you. (To the son) 
And I don't love you, (To the Best Friend) and you know I don't love you.” The 
dynamics, the rhythm, the volume all shift. Edward has it absolutely scored. In 
order to get there, it all has to be filled emotionally, but it also has to be played 
dynamically as written. 


LB: Was he satisfied with the musicality as well as the movement of 
your direction of All Over? 

EM: Yes, he loved the physicality of the production, and he loved how 
the music, as he had scored it in his head, emerged. But I had an extraor- 
dinary cast. I was working with Rosemary and Michael who had worked 
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with Ellis Rabb, and they had a wonderful rapport and a wonderful shared 
way of working. Rosemary was more language-oriented because of her 
British training, but still they understood how to live together on stage 
and how to connect with each other. It was lovely to watch two veteran 
actresses find each other; and they shared a love for Ellis and a terror of 
Edward, so that was fun to watch as well. And Myra made a full meal of 
the small role of the Nurse. She nearly walked away with the play. She is 
the consummate Albee actress. 

LB: Have there been times in your direction of Albee plays, apart from 
the capital letters issue in All Over, when you heard the music in one way, 
and he in another? 

EM: In Me, Myself & I, it wasn't the music. It was the staging, where we 
wanted to investigate the relationships, and on the first day of rehearsal 
for the McCarter production when we got on our feet, Edward said, “No, 
no, no, no: no they have to move here; they have to move there,” and this 
and that because that’s what he saw in his head, though he hadn't notated 
it. I said, “Edward, that’s for later; let me work with the actors first.” He 
backed off and then was wonderful. 

LB: It’s hard to imagine two plays as different as All Over and Me, Myself 
& I; it’s almost as if they were written by two different playwrights. 

EM: Yes I know. 

LB: In certain ways, A Delicate Balance, which you also have directed, is 
closer to Me, Myself & I than All Over. 

EM: I think A Delicate Balance is closer to All Over because it is height- 
ened realism in one room. 

LB: Will you say something about heightened realism because some 
people—and that often includes critics—are uncomfortable with the 
way Albee’s plays seem to escape easy categorization. They are uncertain 
whether certain works are realistic or absurdist, to use terms that are of- 
ten employed. 

EM: All his plays are different. They do escape easy categorization, 
and that’s the way it should be. He has his experimental plays; he has his 
plays that are somewhat absurdist, and/or surreal, not rooted in reality; 
and then he has what seem to be what I call heightened realism. Take A 
Delicate Balance, It has been labeled absurdist by some, but I think that 
label falls away when you play the play for real. The play has more power 
when you dig deep for the reality of the terror. For example, the neigh- 
bors, Edna and Harry, are frightened. They come to their best friends to 
take them in. What they fear is never mentioned. You can make it whatev- 
er you want. And that has made people call the play absurdist, but I don’t 
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know what that means. If you are alone in your home and you become 
overcome by terror and all you think is to run away to a safe haven—your 
friends’ home—why is that absurd? You may find out what the limits 
of friendship are. You may find out a good many things about marriage 
and friendship and emptiness and loss and fear of death and endings and 
the meaning or lack of meaning in your life, but why is that absurdism? 
I think Edward heightens language and plot to clarify the truth of being 
alive for these particular people, and by being particular, it becomes uni- 
versal. Just as he does in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?—Virginia Woolf 
is not a naturalistic or realistic play. Edward doesn't feel it is; I don’t feel it 
is. I do think it’s heightened realism. 

LB: Can you describe a few more examples of what you call heightened 
realism? 

EM: Well, let's look at the language in All Over or A Delicate Balance, 
in which for me the language is perfectly crafted but not necessarily how 
people actually talk. But it is how these particular characters talk; their 
intricate sentences, imagery, rhythm, points of view are all highly crafted. 
Look, for instance, at Tobias’ last big speech in A Delicate Balance. “It is 
an aria,” writes Edward in the stage directions, not in the least bit conver- 
sational or naturalistic. And yet, it is rooted in deep feeling. Albee con- 
tinues, “It must have in its performance all the horror and exuberance 
of a man who has kept his emotions under control too long.’ He then 
scores the monologue on the page with volume notes, highly punctuated 
sentences to let you know the rhythm and the line readings. That is not 
to say that naturalism isn’t crafted; naturalism isn’t realism either. But in 
Edward’s plays, there is always this heightened language in the choice of 
words, in its musicality. Just as Shakespeare is heightened language, Al- 
bee is heightened language. He has an astonishing mastery of English; he 
is one of our greatest craftsmen of the English language. Williams, too, is 
a great stage poet, I would say. Albee is a great craftsman, not necessarily 
of poetry, but of language itself, line by line, in a way that no one else is. 
He has a particular voice. 

LB: In Ben Brantley’s favorable review of your All Over production, he 
writes a codicil: “There is plenty to savor if you're in the right reflective 
mood, but don't go expecting sustained dramatic crackle.”!° He seems to 
assume that “crackle” comes from action, not words. How does the lan- 
guage in an Albee play crackle? Can you give some examples? 


Ben Brantley, “Theatre Review: Albee Hides Death Behind Curtains, but Soon It’s All Over,” 
New York Times, 25 February 2002. 
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EM: Look at Agnes’ first exit speech in the first scene of A Delicate Bal- 
ance. It is classic Albee. She is articulate; she is funny; and she is internally 
seething. It has rhythm, and imagery, and crackles with theatricality on 
a stage. Take the beginning scene between OTTO, the Doctor, and the 
Mother in Me, Myself & I. It’s a constant jump between having a conversa- 
tion and talking about having a conversation, speaking to the audience 
and speaking to each other; and the vaudeville lines crackle with fero- 
cious wit, all at once. It’s a different side of classic Albee—the intellectual 
vaudeville side. 


Me, Myself & I is closer to absurdism for me. But I don’t like the term. All the 
plays have to be played with perfect attention to language, but as if you were 
doing Chekhov. Some of those speeches are out of this world—perfectly 
formed, highly articulate American English. Look at the Doctor's big speech 
or the Daughter’s [“Dear God, why can’t you leave him alone?” speech] in All 
Over. So moving and so articulate and so angry. The image of the old movie in 
the center of it anchors it perfectly. And there are IDEAS. 


LB: If you heard certain speeches, could you identify they were from 
Albee’s pen? 

EM: Absolutely. 

LB: The thing that has always struck me is how often his characters talk 
about language: about word choice, meaning, and particularly grammati- 
cal forms. I can’t think of another playwright who does that to the extent 
Albee does. 

EM: Exactly. That’s what he’s about. He loves to play with words; he 
loves to play with meanings of words. In some ways he’s so pedantic and 
in some ways his characters are also extremely pedantic about words. 
They will fuss with each other about word choice and that’s Edward. He's 
that way as well. He just delights in manipulating words, forms of words, 
meanings of words, all of that. 


He loves to trip you up. I remember one time, though, he himself got corrected! 
In Me, Myself & I, OTTO originally would leave the stage by saying, “ta”! But 
Brian Murray, who is South African and spends a lot of time in Britain as well, 
told Edward that “ta” means thank you and “ta ta” means good-bye. So there’s 
a whole routine about it in the play, just as there are routines on palindromes 
and parts of speech and figures of speech throughout the play. See the picnic 
scene, for example. 
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LB: These word games in his plays seem double-edged. They provide 
humor through the quick, unexpected verbal flares of wit; but they are 
often shocking and out of context—absurd in the given situation—while 
at the same time they seem to point to, and deflect attention away from, 
what the characters may be feeling at that moment but which they will 
not, or cannot, speak. I’m thinking of The Goat, or Who is Sylvia? For in- 
stance, in Act I, after Martin shows Ross a photo of Sylvia, admitting he 
loves the goat, and Ross responds, “This is Sylvia...who you're fucking,’ 
Albee has Martin respond, “(Winces) Don't say that. (It just comes out) 
Whom.’ Grammar prevails if sexual taboos don't. Such moments are fun- 
ny; they also seem to be signposts pointing to that deep level of experi- 
ence and pain you discussed earlier. Is it easier for his characters to talk 
about language than to talk? 

EM: That's right. Sometimes. It’s all through Me, Myself & I. 

LB: This mixture of humor and pain played out through language 
reminds me of Chekhov. I know you've directed and adapted many 
Chekhov plays. 

EM: Yes, there’s a lot of humor in Chekhov. You know, Edward always 
says the most important playwrights to him are Chekhov, Beckett, and 
Pirandello. 

LB: I don’t get the Pirandello. 

EM: No, I get the Beckett and Chekhov more, but you see shades of 
Pirandello in some of his work, in the meta-theatricality of Me, Myself & 
I, for instance. But I understand his Chekhov reference because of the hu- 
mor in painful moments and the specificity of these particular moments, 
for example, in Three Sisters when Natasha is made fun of because of the 
color of her belt. She never forgives the sisters for that, and she wreaks a 
great revenge. That is a typical Albee idea in its specificity—the color of 
the sash—and in the meanness of the taunt and the viciousness of how 
she gets back at the family. Very Edward to me. The viciousness in peo- 
ple’s hearts: he understands that better than most, and that a tiny little 
detail can flip things. In A Delicate Balance, there is the moment of self- 
loathing when Claire talks of going to an AA meeting: how she walked 
and how she knew everyone was laughing at her. That is a Chekhovian 
moment. You don’t know whether to laugh or cry with Claire. The same 
with Natasha. You don’t know whether to laugh or cry with her either. 

LB: How do you direct such moments in a way that you don’t impose 
a humorous or tragic reaction, but leave that ambivalence open for the 
audience to decide? 
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EM: If you go deeply into the truth of the experience and trust the 
writer, he does the rest. If you try to comment on such moments, it dies 
on you. If you've got the right timing you'll get the laugh, if that is what 
is intended. 

LB: So the timing is crucial? 

EM: Timing is incredibly important; that is why there are so few trans- 
lations of Chekhov that work because they’re often done by an academic 
and not by a theatre person who knows how to get a laugh. Chekhov is 
hilarious. The actors Mary McDonnell and David Strathairn were in the 
adaptation I wrote of The Cherry Orchard (which premiered at McCarter 
in 2000, and which was also done at the People’s Light theater), and loved 
doing it; and what they loved was how funny it was. I realized when 
Chekhov wanted a laugh on a particular line, and if I had the actors get 
the rhythm right, ba-boom, they got the laugh. It might be accurate to 
the Russian if you use a literal translation, but it’s not the same rhythm 
in English—it can’t be—and the literal translation invariably kills the 
laugh. You often need a playwright to craft the humor. Edward always 
knows how to get the laugh when he wants it. He is a genius at this. 

LB: I remember reading that Jessica Tandy came offstage during a per- 
formance and said to him, horrified, “They’re laughing.” And Albee told 
her, “Of course they’re laughing. They’re meant to be laughing.” 

EM: That happens with The Cherry Orchard. | tell the actors, “Celebrate 
that. That’s what he wrote.” Both Chekhov and Albee understood how to 
get at those laughs in sometimes-tragic moments. 

LB: What you say about humor leavening pain, makes me think of 
Winnie’s line in Beckett's Happy Days, “Laughing wild amid severest 
woe,” borrowed from Thomas Gray, who prefaces it with the phrase, “And 
moody Madness.” Winnie's words, rhythms, and intent seem to me to be 
clearly echoed in Agnes’ opening lines in A Delicate Balance, although 
Albee has said that these echoes are really an homage to Beckett. 

EM: Homage, huh! Well, but it is, it is; and Edward is certainly the first 
to admit that if he idolized anyone, it is Beckett. 

LB: Since you love Albee, how is it that you've never directed a Beckett 
play? 

EM: I know. It’s because producers say he doesn't sell. Every time I’ve 
wanted to do one, I get talked out of it by the producer. But I will; I will. 
When the time is right. I have to. 

LB: Let’s move on to Me, Myself & I, an Albee production of yours that 
I did see. 

EM: Which? McCarter or New York, because they were totally different? 
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LB: New York. In what ways different? 

EM: What was marvelous in Princeton was the understanding of 
vaudeville that Tyne Daly and Brian Murray had with each other. And 
sadly, because of a disagreement Edward had with her, Tyne didn’t want 
to go to New York when the production was remounted. No one quite has 
that lightness of comic touch that Tyne has. She is a genius. Elizabeth 
Ashley, who took over that role in New York, is a wonderful actress, but 
vaudeville is not her strong suit. What she’s good at is deep relationship 
building, and that side of the play is rich and beautiful; so we emphasized 
it in the New York production. But that meant it was less comic in New 
York, whereas it was hilarious in Princeton: light of foot, gut-level quick, 
and much more funny. But what I found extremely interesting is that the 
play can work on both levels. The mother/son relationship was very deep 
and specific in New York and the step-father/step-son relationship also. 

LB: Do you have a favorite production of the play? 

EM: I favor the premiere at McCarter because I love that vaudeville 
side of Edward. That is another way that he and Beckett connect. 

LB: I agree. I once wrote an essay on vaudeville in Albee’s plays. 

EM: Me, Myself & I was an intellectual vaudeville piece; that’s what it 
was. 

LB: Like The Play About the Baby? 

EM: Right. I like the word “vaudeville” more than I like the word “ab- 
surdist” when describing those plays. I don’t like the term absurdist. It’s 
a category that lumps together writers as different from each other as 
Pinter is to Ionesco is to Beckett is to Albee is to Arrabal. I once had lunch 
with Arrabal, who loathes the term. I don’t think any of the writers like it. 
Edward doesn't. Harold didn't. 

LB: Would you say that there is always that vaudevillian streak in Al- 
bee's plays or only in certain plays? 

EM: Well not in all. Where, for instance, is the vaudeville in Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 

LB: I saw Martha and George as consummate old troupers, their act 
honed by long years of practice in front of a variety of audiences and 
each other. Like good vaudevillians, they have their routines, feed and 
complete each other's lines, and hold the audience’s attention through 
the sheer energy and the skill of their delivery. 

EM: Oh, yes. I hadn’t thought of it that way, but yes, of course. Vaude- 
ville is in Edward’s DNA, so if it’s in all his plays it wouldn't surprise me, 
but some of them actually are more clearly vaudevillian. Me, Myself & I 
is totally that. 
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LB: What was your approach to directing a play so far removed from 
All Over ? 

EM: They’re pretty far removed from each other, but again it’s the lan- 
guage, the precision, the choreography, the sparseness, and the minimal- 
ist staging that they share. He had a minimalist vision of what Me, Myself, 
& Ishould look like; he had designed it in his mind. It was to be in a white 
space with gold strings separating it, and that’s what we did with great 
artistry in Princeton. Tom Lynch, the stage designer, is a genius. It was 
eight layers of glistening white. 

LB: Was that set used in the New York production too? 

EM: We had to rebuild for Ny since Playwrights Horizons has a slightly 
different, smaller space with no wings. But they have a trap; so there we 
had the chariot, which appears at the end of the play, come up from be- 
low; and since we don’t have a trap in Princeton, it came on and stayed 
on in the original production. At McCarter, the Father exited. In New York 
the whole chariot disappeared, which was spectacular. 

LB: In an interview, Albee said that he sometimes overwrites a play in 
order to cut in production. In this play, he mentioned cutting five or six 
pages from the original script. 

EM: Yes he made cuts in New York, and in Princeton also. I had to 
get it all up for him to see it. He cut late; he cut during previews both 
times. 

LB: Were there any places in Me, Myself & I where you thought cut and 
he didn’t? 

EM: Yes. And vice versa. He cut something I thought he shouldn't have 
cut. There was a blackout scene that was really fun, and he cut the whole 
scene. He never reinstated it. I wonder if it would stand alone as a little 
one act. 

LB: Albee wrote about an instance when Alan Schneider once ap- 
proached him with a gleam in his eye during rehearsals, and before 
Schneider could say anything, Albee stopped him short: “I know you're 
going to say ‘cut’ but I cut that part yesterday.” 

EM: I wonder if that was in Virginia Woolf. We also did a cut in All Over. 

LB: That he suggested? 

EM: No. Rosemary and I really wanted a cut, and we played a little trick 
on him. We did it in a matinee, and he came backstage and said it was 
an excellent performance, and he didn’t notice it. And then we told him 
about the cut, and he was really mad at us; but then he said OK. He knew 
it was a good one. 
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LB: Were there times where you had conflicts about direction and stag- 
ing in Me, Myself & I? 

EM: Edward tried to jump in and direct, out of sheer ebullience and 
trust that we worked so well together, but that’s just not good for the ac- 
tors. I had to gently put him into the corner. We joked about it—that he 
should be behind flats with a peep-hole so no one could see him. 

LB: Because the New York production of the play had fewer laughs, did 
you find that people felt a greater compulsion to try to understand about 
the lower-case and upper-case, identically-named, identical twins? 

EM: The people in Princeton just went with it; it was funny and sort 
of crazy, but they found it delightful. We also had different boys there, 
Michael Esper and Colin Donnell, who were also deft comic actors. I 
didn’t have quite that with the kids in New York. They were marvelous in 
their own ways, but again, with less of the vaudeville feel. 

LB: Did you find you had to change your direction given the new 
actors? 

EM: All actors work differently. And it’s so hard to do something so 
soon after you've taken it down in a different, successful production, be- 
cause you don't want the actors to copy the previous actors. They are not 
understudies. But starting from scratch with actors who didn’t have the 
same comic instincts was difficult; so it was not easy to do the second 
time, although fascinating, and I'd work with every one of those actors 
again in a heart-beat. 

LB: Would you do it differently if you were going to do it again? 

EM: I would probably not attempt it without a comic genius to play the 
Mother. I think it’s the best way to go. 

LB: Albee has said that if you get the casting right, it’s ninety-nine per- 
cent of the job of staging. 

EM: That's almost true. He’s had a group of actors repeatedly do his 
works, and for very good reason. Rosemary is one of them. She was abso- 
lutely brilliant in A Delicate Balance in 1996 on Broadway. [That play won 
the Tony for best revival and best director, Gerry Gutierrez. | 

LB: Let’s move to your production of A Delicate Balance. 

EM: It’s my favorite Albee play. 

LB: Mine too. Was it the best directing experience you had because you 
loved the play or was it more difficult because you loved the play? 

EM: What was difficult was that Mary Beth Hurt, who was to play 
Claire, got ill and had to withdraw; and I had Penny Fuller come in at the 
last minute. So that was not ideal. She was a darling to do it, but she had 
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only ten days to get Claire together, which was highly stressful. Except 
for that it was one of my favorite directing jobs. I just loved working with 
John Glover, who played Tobias; Kathy Chalfant, Agnes; Roberta Maxwell, 
Edna; James Stephens, Harry; and Penny. 

LB: It is amazing how often it is produced. You did it in 2014 and the 
next year it was done on Broadway. I read the reviews of your McCarter 
production; they were glowing. I’m surprised it wasn’t taken to New York. 
Why? 

EM: It was supposed to go to Second Stage Theatre (Off-Broadway) 
in New York, and Edward blocked it because he wanted the play to go 
to Broadway. When a Broadway producer came to Edward saying Glenn 
Close wanted to play Agnes, he leapt at it. They chose the director Pam 
MacKinnon, who did a beautiful production of Virginia Woolf and won 
the Tony Award for directing it the season before. That's how Broadway 
works. And Edward loves Broadway. 

LB: I guess he knew from his own experience what success on Broad- 
way feels like, and the price one pays for failure: forced to take his show 
on the road, which he did for a long period of his career. I wrote a review 
of the world premiere of his play Finding the Sun, which was held in Gree- 
ley, Colorado, as far from Broadway as one can get! 

EM: Tiny Alice was not a success. After it, he began a huge dive, and 
the critics really got him after that production and Malcolm, and even- 
tually he couldn’t get produced in America and went to Europe or Off- 
Broadway. I actually got to know him when he was in the pariah stage. 
Three Tall Women brought him back; also Marriage Play. Then he was on 
top again. And that’s another reason why we are so close, because I gave 
him an artistic home when he was out of favor, when he needed one. I 
believed in him when it was hard. 

LB: Talk about directing A Delicate Balance. Was he involved in that 
production? 

EM: No, because he was sick. He approved the set and the casting, 
as usual. He loves Kathy Chalfant. She’d done it once, directed by Pam 
MacKinnon at Yale, and she was great there, I hear as well. I had her go a 
completely different way with my production, however. 

LB: Why? 

EM: Because I didn’t want to do a copy of either Pam’s production or 
Gerry’s, where Agnes looked out front for most of the play. I started the 
play in a different timbre. We captured what happened in the dining 
room, just before the start of the play, what ugly conversation had just 
taken place there. That’s how the play begins, coming off that. It isn’t just 
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a night like any other night. Rather, you're sitting on top of a volcano of 
emotions when the play starts, and everyone is trying to make everything 
seem OK when it’s not OK; and you saw in our production those flashes 
coming from people of repressed hate and rage and pain. Also love. Ag- 
nes does not have to look at Tobias, but it’s really for him and herself that 
she speaks, to avoid going crazy concerning her sister, Claire. And all of 
that is under the surface of the entire play. Mine was a production about 
that dynamic and about Agnes and Tobias finding each other again. It’s 
still possible to have everyone looking off in his or her own way as the sun 
rises, but there is a sense that certain kinds of order might return to that 
house. It’s unlikely, but the play ends with, “Come now; we can begin the 
day.” All the characters have not gone merely from A to B but from A to Z 
and halfway back, and we see that. 


To emphasize this journey, we made the terror extremely real for each char- 
acter. Roberta Maxwell, as Edna, was astounding. I had each member of the 
company find out what the terror was for them. They didn’t have to tell anyone 
else what it was, but it had to be very specific, and it provided this incredible 
sense of specificity and human pain and energy on the stage that was remark- 
able to watch. I did that when I directed Pinter too. The Birthday Party, an- 
other play about unnamed and unnameable terror, had to be specific for each 
character—exactly who they were, what they were doing, where they’ve been. 
Everyone had a specific backstory that they did not share with each other, but 
that grounded the play as a specific and terrifying journey for them and the 
audience. 

Similarly, in A Delicate Balance, all the characters had their own subtext, 
and so as we worked I was stripping the masks away. I told Kathy, for example, 
that she had to find each time what it was she needed and wanted from Tobias 
rather than masking it. By making it present tense and revealed, we could then, 
when I asked the actors to put the covers or masks back on, have fully-fleshed 
people and deeply-felt explosive moments under the Albee masks of language 
and wit. It was very exciting to watch. 

As I've said, the language is key when directing Albee; but it cannot be all 
about the language. If you strip away the artifice and find the reality beneath, 
Edward’s language provides a sort of razor-sharp kick, that Albee crackle. Don't 
play the language, | told the cast. Edward’s already done that work. Your job is 
to play the intention under the language, and you must not let the language be 
the event; rather, the action and the need under the language is the event. For 
example, in Tobias’ cat monologue: Tobias tells Claire (and Agnes) the story. 
It should be infused with a self-loathing that Claire deeply understands. By 
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watching the dynamic between them and his struggle with it, we see the many 
resonances to the present and past situation in their relationship and in his 
relationship with Agnes. Through his telling the story of having his cat killed 
and Claire and Agnes listening to it, you understand the whole play. You could 
simply tell the story, and it is a fabulous story and brilliantly written and people 
listen and that’s that. Or you can have it all: the family dynamics, the personal 
emotional struggle PLUS the perfectly articulated tale. Good actors know what 
I mean, and they hunger to do that. John Glover’s telling of the cat story was 
breathtaking, as were Penny and Kathy’s listening to it. 


LB: I would think it’s hard not to play the language but just say it? 

EM: Yes, it is very hard. Sometimes Edward will say, “Face front and just 
say my words clearly.” But that’s not enough. And those of us who direct 
his plays or act in his plays know that. 

LB: Would you say that your Chekhov work helped you in directing A 
Delicate Balance? 

EM: Oh, absolutely. And Pinter too, because it’s using that deep, deep, 
deep subtextual place, but even that is really just the tip of the proverbial 
iceberg, and you're going all the way down to the depth of the sea for it. It 
makes it funnier too in some way. 

LB: In what way? 

EM: Well it’s like Chekhov, when something horrible is going on in 
your heart and you're tripling away and saying, “Oh, I think I'll go mad” 
very airily and suddenly the audience realizes the truth of your rage and 
connects because they've felt that way themselves. People get it: “Oh 
yeah, I know when I wanted to wring my sister’s neck, and I continued 
like everything was fine, and la-de-da.” So it’s that kind of thing. And also 
the work becomes not so stylized or brittle. Agnes may have brittle mo- 
ments because that’s who she is, but you know that deep inside there is 
also a seething cauldron in her and in all of them. 

LB: Coming from Edward? 

EM: He may have that gamesy thing going on with you and enjoy the 
look on your face when he does, but there’s all that seething as well going 
on inside him. 

LB: He talks so often about his mother and family, about being adopt- 
ed and not being wanted, or at least not wanted as he is. 

EM: It’s all there; it influences everything he does. But he says, “Just play 
the text, play the text. You don’t need to know why.” Well that’s not true of 
most good actors. Most good actors need to know why. 

LB: So that’s his limitation as a director? 
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EM: I think so. But as I say, his production of Virginia Woolf was 
definitive. 

LB: Let’s go back to A Delicate Balance. You say that at the end of the 
play, the sun is coming up and there might be a better day to follow. 

EM: It’s not sappy optimism but a kind of reality. There’s a possibility. 

LB: What about the realization that Tobias must face that he is not 
the person he thought he was, that there are limits to friendship, to love? 
How does he go on, now that that pipe dream is shattered? Albee contin- 
ually tells interviewers that he wants people to change, but do you think 
what happens with Tobias’ realization is a change that will lead to a more 
positive life, for him and for his family? 

EM: Edward wants them to change, but he doesn’t know if they will. 
That’s the question mark at the end of A Delicate Balance: whether they 
will or won't change. They’ve been through a lot, and I think coming out 
the other side offers a potential for change. They saw their own truth. 
Maybe they'll forget, or maybe they won't. Maybe they'll act on it; maybe 
they won't. We found that anyway in our production. It’s grim; it’s grim; 
but there’s a flicker of hope that they’ll go on. In that way it is a very Beck- 
ettian end. 

LB: You also have the overt vaudeville turns performed by Claire. 

EM: Yes. LOVE the accordion. It totally works. Penny Fuller was deli- 
cious in her accordion moments. 

LB: What did Albee say about the production? 

EM: He prefers each production to be like the last one. Our Delicate 
Balance got superlative responses and great notices from everyone. It was 
very upsetting to me that he wasn’t completely with it. He was very ill and 
couldn't come to rehearsals. He likes having his say. And I always want to 
please him. 

LB: Do you think his reaction might have to do with the fact that, as 
you said earlier, he isn’t a director? I think of Beckett, who was, or who 
became one for his own plays. If some business didn’t work in a particular 
production as he wrote it, he had no trouble changing his own text and 
stage directions. In one production of Happy Days, when the umbrella 
Winnie holds is supposed to ignite and it didn’t, he suggested getting rid 
of the prop, and when a venue proved too small, he omitted the Auditor 
in his play Not I, which has now become a generally accepted omission. 
That’s not to say when others directed his works and played footloose, 
that he agreed. It usually depended on who the director was, and if he 
knew and trusted him or her. Like Albee, Beckett insisted on “hearing 
the comma,” disliked actors who asked what he meant, and believed if 
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they said the words as written and followed their rhythm, meaning would 
emerge. But he was more flexible, certainly, than the Beckett estate has 
been since his death. 

EM: I know Beckett’s estate is impossible. But Beckett himself, on the 
advice of others, tried to close down director JoAnne Akalaitis’ produc- 
tion of Endgame at ART, because she set it in a subway, and added music 
by Philip Glass. Crazy. Wrong. 

LB: He finally settled for a disclaimer printed in the program. 

EM: Edward is not like that. It’s so interesting because he models him- 
self after Beckett. If every stage direction, never mind every comma that 
he wrote, is not carried out, he gets angry. 

LB: On another subject, are there Albee plays you'd like to direct that 
you haven't? 

EM: I think I'd like to direct Three Tall Women someday. There hasn't 
been a revival in New York since its premiere in 1994; that’s now over 
twenty years. Lawrence Sacharow talked about doing a revival, but he 
died in 2006. 

LB: Sacharow wrote of his experiences working on and directing the 
play. Have you ever considered writing about the Albee plays you've di- 
rected and your long, close relationship with him? 

EM: I’m not that kind of a writer; I’m a playwright. I haven't yet written 
that way, but I have begun to think maybe I should. 

LB: Has your direction of Albee’s plays had an impact on your own 
writing for theatre? 

EM: I’ve begun to score my writing much the way Edward does, us- 
ing punctuation. I was less precise and incisive with my punctuation as a 
way of indicating how I wanted the line read. You can punctuate so that 
there’s really only one way to say a line. I didn’t used to do that. And I 
found after All Over that I started to use semi-colons; they are fabulous. 
I think it was also a combination of doing Shakespeare and Edward that 
made me more consciously aware of the potential of punctuation to cre- 
ate rhythms in language that I hadn’t employed before. 

LB: I suppose that in your documentary plays, you were limited by the 
musicality of the person speaking. 

EM: Not necessarily, because I sometimes heightened the language of 
the person for poetic effect. People I interviewed might need to have a 
stronger rhythm or to be more structured in their speech. I boil down 
verbatim speech to a kind of poetry in many of my plays. 

LB: I know that you are about to open the Fall 2015 season at McCarter 
with a stage adaptation of Tennessee Williams’ film Baby Doll. You have 
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directed many Williams plays, including The Glass Menagerie and, most 
recently, on Broadway, A Streetcar Named Desire, with a cross-racial cast. 
What similarities do you find in the plays of Albee and Williams? 

EM: Albee talked about Williams with great admiration, and Williams 
often talked about Albee. He admired Edward enormously. He thought 
Albee was the master of the language. He admired how articulate he 
was, and how he could write circles around everyone else in that way. 
He also had great admiration for his structure. He thought that the way 
Edward structured his plays was impeccable. He himself knew that 
structure was not his strongest suit. Where I see similarities is in their 
heightened language, both highly musical. Tennessee was inspired by 
boogie-woogie, and the blues, especially New Orleans and Delta blues and 
jazz; Edward loves classical music, its structure. He knows how to listen 
to it, and that influenced his writing. Tennessee takes Southern dialects 
and makes poetry out of them. Sometimes it is also heightened language. 
If he’s the Shakespeare of the South, then Edward is the Shakespeare 
of the Northeast! 


Also, both playwrights created wonderful, unforgettable women, like nobody 
else. Williams’ Blanche, Laura, Amanda, Maggie the Cat; Albee’s Martha, Agnes, 
the women in All Over, Grandma in The Sandbox: they are incredible women. 
Like Tennessee, Edward had a searing understanding of those women. I don't 
know where Martha came from, but Martha is a great character. I don’t know 
where the Wife and Mistress came from, who they are, but Edward certainly 
knows those women; he knows. Of course, both men are gay, but I don’t know 
if that is important. They wrote who they knew. Obviously both men had diffi- 
cult mothers. I know in the case of Albee what everybody else knows about his 
mother. I never talked to him much about it. They did not get on, as you know, 
and she was the source of so much misery for him. 


LB: And, perhaps, creativity. 

EM: It’s so interesting when you look at Blanche, Baby Doll, Amanda, 
or Laura; they’re each so different and so specific in their language and 
their needs. Williams wrote to story and situation, and in a way that was 
absolutely unique to him. He saw himself as a local writer. Baby Doll is a 
play that takes place in the Delta, and the Delta formed Tennessee. It is 
this background that shapes his work. He wrote Streetcar while living in 
New Orleans. Tennessee often immersed himself in it. Edward is a writer 
who had to run away from where he lived in order to write about it clearly. 

LB: Does he ever completely run away from it? 
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EM: Well, he never runs away from that early milieu in his writing, but 
he’s not a suburban man. He does not live amongst that WASP set of, say, 
A Delicate Balance. Edward knows the specificity of that to a T, although 
the living room in our production looked slightly more like a Princeton 
living room than the Larchmont living room in the house where Edward 
grew up, because I wanted the audience to see themselves in a familiar 
place, to make the connection with the characters’ present tense. It’s a 
very subtle difference, but I purposely put it in their laps. 

LB: Do you think part of Albee’s insistence that plays take place exactly 
where he situated them—in the same setting, with his characters doing 
the exact things the stage directions dictate—might stem from the auto- 
biographical origins of some of these plays? 

EM: I did have a disagreement with him about my cross-racial casting 
of Streetcar. He didn’t think I should have directed it with black actors. 
“It’s not what he wrote,” he argued. “If he had wanted that he would have 
said so.” And I said, “Edward, he gave permission all through the fifties 
and sixties that there could be an all-black Streetcar. What are you talk- 
ing about?” “It’s not what he wrote,” he continued. Finally I said, “Edward, 
stop it. It’s simply another way to look at the play.” He was furious with 
me for that. 

LB: Would he ever have approved an all-black Virginia Woolf? 

EM: No. I asked him because the producer of Streetcar wanted me 
to direct one. “Absolutely not,” he insisted. “There couldn't have been a 
black president of a college in the fifties or sixties when the play is set.’ 
I answered, “But you told me that you don’t think time is all that impor- 
tant. Now there is a black college president at Smith, about to be one 
at Swarthmore (a woman at that) and at many other colleges, or if you 
want to go to that period, there were some historically black colleges in 
Pennsylvania.” “But that’s not in New England,” he said. “Oh come on,” 
I argued; “really, you of all people, who wouldn't allow your plays to be 
produced unless audiences were integrated.” But he insisted, “It’s wrong. 
It’s not what I wrote.” Makes me sad. 

LB: What’s going to happen after he dies? Do you think he'll have codi- 
cils in his will concerning how his plays are to be put on? 

EM: I don’t know what will happen with Edward’s plays. I hope he will 
let them breathe. 

LB: One final question: how do you think Albee and his plays will be 
remembered? 

EM: I think Edward will be remembered in the pantheon of the great 
American playwrights of the twentieth century, along with O’Neill, 
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Miller, Williams, and August Wilson. With unflinching rigor, he revealed 
the truth of the American struggle to be human in the second half of the 
last century. He did it with humor, wit, articulate fury, and, finally, real 
compassion. It has been a privilege to work with him...and to love him. 


July 13, 2015 
Vineyard Haven, Martha's Vineyard 
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